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PEEFACE 


TO  THE  SEVENTH  EDITION. 


Tt  would  be  a  waste  of  words  to  dwell  on  the  many 
advantages  resulting  from  the  study  of  Geography. 
Without  its  aid,  the  events  of  the  day  can  be  but 
imperfectly  understood,  and  history  presents  little  else 
than  an  unintelhgible  series  of  names  and  dates.  In 
the  hands  of  a  teacher  of  ordinary  skill,  no  branch  ot 
knowledge  is  capable  of  being  rendered  more  attractive 
to  the  young  ;  and  to  persons  of  maturer  age,  to  the 
man  of  business,  the  scholar,  and  the  gentleman,  it  may 
be  truly  said,  that  none  is  more  engaging,  instructive, 
and  indispensable. 

In  the  present  publication  the  Author's  object  hais 
been,  to  supply  what  his  experience  taught  him  to  re- 
gard as  defective  in  some  works  of  merit  now  in  use, 
by  a  compilation  from  the  best  authorities,  on  a  plan 
ENTIRELY  NEW;  but  in  the  selection  of  his  matter,  he 
has  been  more  anxious  to  avail  himself  of  what  was  in- 
structive  and  interesting,  than  to  aim,  upon  every  occa- 
sion, at  originality. 

The  Author  is  much  gratified  by  the  very  favour- 
able reception  which  his  work  has  experienced,  and  espe- 
cially by  its  introduction  as  a  class-book  into  so  many 
distinguished  seminaries  both  in  this  country  and  in 
America.     In   bringing  out  the  successive  editions,  he 
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lias  availed  himself  of  his  experience  in  teaching,  to 
supply  omissions  and  correct  inaccuracies,  and  to  render 
the  work  more  useful  and  perfect. 

In  the  Second  Edition,  the  Introductory  Sketch  of 
Astronomy  was  greatly  enlarged  ;  a  more  detailed  de- 
scription was  given  of  the  constellations  ;  and  tables  of 
the  mean  right  ascension,  the  declination,  and  magni- 
tude of  the  most  remarkable  stars  were  subjoined. 
Various  other  minor  improvements  were  added  in  the 
subsequent  editions. 

In  the  present  edition,  the  whole  text  has  been 
carefully  revised,  and  has  received  many  corrections 
and  improvements,  by  incorporating  with  it  the  most 
recent  information  afforded  by  books  of  travels,  sta- 
tistical tables,  and  other  works.  A  few  statements 
of  a  trifling  character  or  of  doubtful  accuracy  have 
been  retrenched  ;  but  a  great  number  of  new  details, 
and  some  entire  new  heads,  have  been  added  ;  'and  in 
the  description  of  the  various  countries,  all  the  late  po- 
litical events  and  new  arrangements  of  importance, 
including  those  which  regard  the  Spanish  American 
States,  have  been  attended  to. 

The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  the  subdivisions 
of  the  different  continents  have  been  treated  : 

In  the  first  place,  the  boundaries,  divisions,  towns, 
islands,  mountains,  lakes,  bays,  capes,  and  rivers,  are 
all  accurately  and  perspicuously  stated ;  the  ancient 
divisions  are  likewise  mentioned,  and  notes  are  added 
on  the  preceding  particulars:  then  succeed — 1st,  The 
Historical  Geography  of  the  country,  comprehending 
its  names,  extent,  chronology,  and  antiqviities ;  2d,  Its 
Political  Geography,  including  the  religion,  government, 
army,  navy,  and  revenue  of  the  country ;  3d,  Its  Civil 
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Geography,  in  which  the  manners  and  customs,  language, 
hterature,  manufactures,  and  commerce  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  described  ;  4th,  Its  Natural  Geography,  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  climate  and  seasons,  appear- 
ance, soil  and  agriculture,  animals,  minerals,  and  natu- 
ral curiosities  of  the  country. 

Under  the  article  Chronology,  the  history  of  every 
country  is  traced  to  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and 
brought  down  to  the  date  of  publication. 

Besides  a  variety  of  the  most  useful  problems  to  be 
solved  by  the  Terrestrial  and  Celestial  Globes,  a  Voca- 
bulary is  added  of  such  names  of  places  as  are  liable  to 
be  mispronounced,  divided  and  accented  according  to 
the  most  approved  mode  of  pronunciation. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  no  qvesttons  for  exercise!^: 
have  been  inserted  in  this  Work,  because  every  Teacher 
ought  to  be  perfectly  qualified  himself  to  judge  what 
questions  should  be  put  to  his  Pupils.  By  this  method, 
the  Pupils  will  be  stimulated  to  exertion ;  since,  while 
they  know  not  what  particular  questions  are  to  be  put  to 
them,  they  will  endeavour  to  prepare  themselves  to 
answer  all.  As  a  help  to  inexperienced  persons,  the 
Author  has  described  a  method  of  teaching, — but  this 
must  be  received  merely  as  a  suggestion. 

Edbihurgh,  \sl  August,  182G. 


The  Manner  in  "which  this  Geography  may  be  used  in 
Teaching. 


In  beginning  to  teach  Geography,  a  paragraph  of  the  In- 
troduction may  be  given  each  day^  along  with  a  geogra- 
phical lesson,  till  the  whole  of  the  large  print  at  the  top  of 
the  pages  be  committed  to  memoi-y  :  the  notes  at  the  bot- 
tom should  be  carefully  read  and  explained. 

The  first  geographical  lesson  is  the  map  of  the  World,  at 
page  24th ;  the  large  print  of  which  must  be  committed  to 
memory  ;  the  notes  may  be  read  two  or  three  times  :  pre- 
vious to  this,  however,  the  first  paragraph  at  page  22d, 
and  the  second  and  third  paragraphs  of  page  23d,  must  be 
learned.  The  Teacher  may  then  proceed  to  examine  the 
Pupil,  by  describing  where  any  one  of  the  continents  or 
oceans  is  situated,  and  asking  its  name ;  or  naming  it,  and 
asking  where  it  is  situated  :  thus — Question — What  conti- 
nent lies  N.  of  Africa,  and  N.  W.  of  Asia  ?  Answer — Europe : 
or,  Question — Where  is  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ?  Answer — E. 
of  N.  and  S.  America,  and  W.  of  Europe  and  Africa. 

The  map  of  the  World  being  studied,  the  Pupil  next 
proceeds  to  that  of  Europe,  which,  with  the  remarks,  must 
be  studied  in  the  very  same  manner.  Some  may,  per- 
haps, prefer  teaching  the  maps  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the 
Americas,  before  proceeding  to  that  of  England.  This  is, 
indeed,  very  proper,  particularly  for  those  who  do  not 
study  a  complete  course  of  Geography. 

A  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  map  of  Eng- 
land may  be  studied,  will  be  sufficient  to  show  how  all  the 
other  countries  should  be  examined  ;  it  being  understood 
that  the  Pupil,  while  learning  his  lesson,  finds  out  every 
particular  place,  which  he  will  easily  do,  by  having  a  copy 
of  the  Author's  Atlas  before  him.  As  the  Atlas  has  been 
purposely  engraved  for  this  Geography,  and  contains  every 
place  mentioned,  the  use  of  it  will  greatly  lessen  the  labour 
of  the  Pupil. 

In  studying  the  map  of  England,  the  boundaries,  some 
of  the  counties,  and  a  few  of  the  towns,  will  serve  for  the 
first  lesson :  a  few  more  of  the  counties  and  towns  may 
form  the  next.  When  all  the  counties  are  learned  (which 
should  be  done  as  early  as  possible,  as  nothing  but  towns, 
and  perhaps  rivers,  can  properly  be  learned  along  with 
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them),  a  few  of  the  islands^  mountains,  lakes,  capes,  or 
bays,  may  be  given  along  with  the  remaining  towns,  till 
they  be  finished.  The  proper  method  of  describing  a  river 
is,  to  mention  where  it  rises,  in  Avhat  direction  it  flows, 
what  divisions  it  passes  through  or  separates,  what  towns 
it  passes,-  what  rivers  it  receives,  and  where  it  terminates. 
This  method  should  be  followed  at  least  with  the  large 
rivers.  The  principal  tributary  streams  will  be  found  dis- 
tinctly marked  in  the  Author's  Atlas.  The  large  print 
being  all  committed  to  memory,  the  Teacher  may  now,  as 
well  as  at  the  end  of  every  lesson  and  revisal,  ask  the  Pupil 
Avhere  such  a  county  is,  in  what  division  any  particular 
town  is,  where  any  island,  mountain,  lake,  cape,  or  bay,  is 
situated  ;  or  he  may  describe  them,  and  ask  their  names. — 
The  additional  towns,  rivers,  8cc.  printed  in  italics,  should 
be  reserved  till  the  Pupil  has  learned  all  the  large  print 
in  the  book  ;  that  is,  till  he  has  learned  a  first  course.  The 
ancient  divisions,  though  not  intended  to  be  learnetl,  may 
be  useful  to  classical  scholars,  by  pointing  out  the  situa- 
tion of  the  ancient  divisions,  towns,  nations.  Sec.  of  any 
country.  The  notes  which  belong  to  every  lesson  may  be 
carefully  read,  and  when  very  interesting  or  remarkable, 
should,  if  possible,  be  committed  to  memory.  A  portion 
of  the  historical,  political,  civil,  and  natural  Geography  of 
the  countrv  should  be  read  by  the  pupil  every  day.  The 
Teacher  can  easily  point  out  any  subdivision  under  these 
heads  to  which  he  wishes  particularly  to  direct  the  Pupil's 
attention. 

While  the  Pupil  is  studying  Geography,  the  circles,  &c. 
of  the  globes  may  be  explained  ;  the  large  print  at  the  top 
of  the  pages  being  committed  to  memory.  The  problems 
may  then  be  solved.  The  rules  for  the  most  useful  ones 
should  be  committed  to  memory  b}-  the  Pupil.  Though 
in  the  introductory  part  the  circles  on  the  globes  are  some- 
times mentioned,  vet  the  Teacher,  it  is  presumed,  will  not 
find  much  inconvenience  in  referring  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  work,  where  these  are  fully  explained. 

Any  farther  information  regarding  the  method  of  using 
this  Geography,  or  any  of  the  Author's  other  publica- 
tions, will  be  willingly  communicated  upon  a  ]>ersonal  ap- 
plication. 
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EWING'S 

GEOGRAPHY. 


Geography  (a)  is  a  description  of  the  earth  (b)  and  its 
inhabitants. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I.     On  the  Sun,  Earth,  and  Moon. 

1'.  The  sun,  earth,  and  moon,  are  bodies  resembling 
a  sphere  or  globe,  (c) 

(a)  The  teim  Geography  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  yia  t}i,e 
earth,  and  'y^a.<pu  I  lorite,  and  in  its  original  acceptation  signifies  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  earth.  It  is  sometimes  contrasted  with  hydrography.^  which  sig- 
nifies a  description  of  the  water ;  but,  in  general,  hydrography  is  rather  re- 
garded as  a  branch  of  geography.  Both  were  anciently  considered,  along 
with  astronomy,  as  parts  of  cosmof/raphy,  which  aspired  to  delineate  the 

universe Choroffraphy  is  the  description  of  a  country,  province,  or  county. 

Topography  is  the  description  of  a  particular  place,  as  a  town  and  the  like. 

(i)  By  the  Earth  is  meant  the  terrfiqueous  globe,  composed  of  land  and 
water  :  it  is  commonly  called  the  terrestrial  globe. 

{c)  The  rotundity  or  roundness  of  the  earth  may  be  proved  by  various 
arguments :  1.  The  appearance  of  a  ship  at  sea,  either  approaching  to,  or 
receding  from,  an  observer  on  the  shore.  In  the  former  case  the  vessel 
seems  to  rise  out  of  the  water,  and  in  the  latter  to  sink  beneath  it, — a  phe- 
nomenon that  can  only  be  accounted  for  from  the  convexity  of  the  earth's 
surface.  2.  Several  navigators,  among  whom  are  Magellan,  Cavendish, 
Drake,  Anson,  Bougainville,  Byron,  Carteret,  Wallis,  and  Cook,  have 
sailed  quite  round  the  earth ;  not  indeed  in  an  exact  circle,  the  winding  of 
the  shores  preventing  them  from  keeping  a  direct  course.  3.  Eclipses  of 
the  moon,  which  are  caused  by  the  shadow  of  the  earth  falling  on  that  planet, 
demonstrate  that  the  earth  is  of  a  globular  figure  ;  for  this  shadow  is  always 
circular,  wliatever  situation  the  earth  may  be  in  at  that  time.  4.  All  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  heavens,  both  on  land  and  at  sea,  are  the  same  as  they  would 
be  were  the  earth  a  globe  ;  which  proves  that  it  really  is  such.  Nor  are  the 
mountains  and  vallevs  on  the  earth's  surface  an  v  material  objection  to  its  be- 
ing considered  as  a  round  body  ;  since  the  highest  mountains  bear  a  less  pro- 
portion to  the  bulk  of  the  earth  than  the  slight  protuberances  on  the  skin 
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%  The  diameter  of  the  sun  is  nearly  890,000  miles ; 

that  of  the  earth,  8,000;  and  that  of  the  moon,  2,180.  (d) 

3.  The  sun  is  1,300,000  times  the  magnitude  of  the 
earth  ;  and  the  earth  nearly  50  times  the  magnitude  of 
the  moon,  (f) 

4.  The  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  is95,000,000 
miles ;   (/)  and  from  the  moon  240,000.  {g) 

of  an  orange  bear  to  that  fruit,  or  a  grain  of  sand  to  an  artificial  globe  of 
twelve  inches  diameter.  The  earth,  indeed,  is  not  a  perfect  sphere,  being 
flattened  or  compressed  at  the  two  poles,  fonning  what  mathematicians  call 
an  oblate  spheroid.  The  longest  diameter  of  the  earth  is  to  the  shortest 
nearly  as  301  to  300,  making  the  circumference  of  the  equator  40  miles 
greater  than  that  of  the  meridian,  and  the  equatorial  25  miles  greater  than 
the  polar  diameter.  That  the  other  planets,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
stars,  are  globular  bodies,  analogy  and  observation  justify  us  in  believing. 

(rf)  The  diameter  of  the  earth,  or  any  other  sphere,  is  a  straight  line  con- 
ceived  to  pass  through  its  centre,  and  terminated  botli  ways  by  the  surface. 
The  circumference  is  the  line  which  surrounds  and  includes  any  thing. 
The  diameter  of  the  earth  is  generally  reckoned  7^12  English  miles. 

Every  great  circle  on  the  globe  is  divided  into  360  degrees  or  equal  parts. 
The  length  of  a  degree  on  our  globe  is  60  geographical  miles,  whicn  are 
equal  to  09  English  miles  and  a  small  fraction  more.  Therefore — To  find 
the  circumference  of  the  earth :  Blultiply  360  by  69,  and  the  product  will 
be  the  circumference  in  English  miles — To  find  the  diameter :  Divide  the 
.;ircumference  by  3.141C,  or  multiply  by  7  and  divide  by  22 — To  find  tfie 
.superficies :  IMultiply  the  circumference  by  the  diameter —  To  ^find  tlie 
.solid  contents :  Multiply  the  superficies  by  the  6th  part  of  the  diameter — 
(Unless  great  nicety  be  required,  degrees  may  be  multiplied  by  70  to  find 
ihe  number  of  Englisli  miles  ;  the  circumference  of  a  circle  divided  by  3 
for  the  diameter,  and  the  diameter  multiplied  by  3  for  the  circumference.) 

{e)  The  magnitudes  of  spherical  bodies  are  to  one  another  as  the  cubes  of 
their  diameters.  Therefore — To  find  hoiv  many  tivtes  ihesun  islaryerthnn 
the  earth  :  Divide  the  cube  of  tlic  sun's  diameter  by  the  cube  of  the  earth's 

diameter And,  To  find  hmv  many  times  the  earth  is  larger  than  the  moon  : 

Divide  the  cube  of  the  earth's  diameter  by  the  cube  of  the  moon's  diameter. 
(The  square  of  any  number  is  the  product  of  the  number  multiplied  by 
itself;  and  the  cube  of  any  number  is  the  product  of  its  square  multiplied 
by  the  number  itself :  Thus,  the  square  oi  3,  is  3  times  3,  or  9 ;  and  the 
auhe  of  3,  is  3  times  9,  or  27-) 

The  diameters  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars, 
.Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  Georgium  Sidus  or  Herschel,  are  to  one  another 
nearly  as  the  numbers  8900,  22,  30,  93,  80,  54,  940,  780,  and  340. 

(/)  It  has  been  determined  that  the  horizontal  parallax  of  the  sun  is 
8".65,  at  its  mean  distaiice  from  the  earth.     Hence,  by  trigonometry, 
Logarithmical  sine  of  8".(>5 
Is  to  one  semi-diameter  of  the  earth 
As  radius,  sine  of  90" 

Is  to  23882.84  semi-diameters  =  95,101,468  miles,  the  distance  of 
the  earth  from  the  sun. 

(g)  A  body  moving  in  a  straight  line  from  the  earth  to  the  sun,  at  the 
rate  of  10  miles  every  hour,  could  not  reach  it  in  less  than  1084  years.  A 
body  niovii.g  at  the  same  rate  towards  the  moon  would  reach  it  in  about 
3  years. 
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5.  The  sun  has  one  motion,  which  it  performs  rountl 
its  axis  in  25  days  14  hours  8  minutes,  (h) 

6.  The  earth  has  two  motions :  one  round  its  axis,  in 
24  hours,  (i)  called  its  diurnal  motion,  which  causes  the 
apparent  motion  of  the  lieavenly  bodies  from  east  t<' 
west,  and  the  change  of  day  and  night ;  another,  round 
the  sun,  in  365  days  6  hours,  called  its  annual  motion, 
which  causes  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the  days  and 
nights,  and  the  various  seasons.  (Z,) 

The  degrees  of  light  and  heat  derived  from  the  sun,  and  his  apparent 
magnitude,  diminish  as  the  squares  of  the  distances  increase.  Hence  it  will 
be  found,  that  the  light,  heat,  and  apparent  magnitude  of  the  sun,  are 
at  Jlercury,  about  7  times  greater  than  at  our  earth  ;  while  at  our  earth, 
they  are  about  360  times  greater  than  at  the  Georgium  Sidus. 

{h)  The  axis  of  a  sphere  is  the  diameter  about  v/hich  it  revolves.  The 
sun,  the  primary  planets,  and  the  secondary  planets,  whether  revolving 
round  their  own  axes,  round  the  sun,  or  round  the  primary  planets,  all  move 
from  west  to  east,  except  the  satellites  of  the  Georgium  Sidus.  The  comets, 
however,  move  in  various  directions. 

M.  Cassini  determined  the  time  which  the  sun  takes  to  revolve  on  its 
axis  thus :  the  time  in  which  a  spot  returns  to  the  same  situation  on  the 
sun's  disc  (determined  from  a  series  of  accurate  observations)  is  27  d.  12  h. 
20  m. ;  now  the  mean  motion  of  the  earth  in  that  time  rs  27°  7'  *i " :  hence 
360°  +  27"  7'  8"  :  2?  d.  12  h.  20  m.  :  :  SIO"  :  25  d.  14  h.  8  m.  the  time  of 
rotation. 

(i)  That  is,  the  time  from  the  sun's  being  in  the  meridian  of  any  place 
to  the  time  of  its  returning  to  the  same  meridian  next  day  ;  but  the  earth 
performs  a  complete  revolution  on  its  axis  in  23  hours  56  minutes  4 
seconds. 

(k)  The  true  period  of  the  earth's  revolution  round  the  sun  is  365  days 
5  hours  49  minutes  ;  which,  being  nearly  365  days  6  hours,  we  reckon  3G5 
days  for  three  years  running,  and  366  days  every  fourth  year,  which  is 
called  bissextUe,  or  leap  year.  In  its  annual  or  yearly  progress,  the  earth 
travels  at  the  rate  of  68,000  miles  per  hour ;  while,  by  its  diurnal  or  daily 
motion,  the  inhabitants  of  London  are  carried  650  miles  every  hour,  and 
those  of  Edinburgh  600. 

Among  the  first  who  formed  a  just  idea  of  the  motion  of  the  planets  was 
Pythagoras,  a  native  of  Samos,  who  flourished  about  500  years  before 
Christ.  His  doctrine  was  revived  by  Nicholas  Copernicus,  born  at  Thorn 
in  1473  ;  and  more  firmly  established  by  tlie  great  English  astronomer  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  who  was  born  in  1642,  and  died  in  1726  : — hence  it  is  some- 
times called  the  Pythagorean,  sometimes  the  Copernican,  and  sometimes 
the  Neivtonian  system. 

To  find  the  rate  of  motion  of  a  planet  in  its  orbit,  or  that  of  any  point  on 
its  surface,  caused  by  its  diurnal  motion  :  1.  Divide  the  planet's  orbit*  by 
its  annual  period,  the  quotient  will  be  the  planet's  rate  of  motion  in  its 


•  The  circumference  of  a  planet's  orbit  is  found  by  multiplying  twice 
its  distance  from  the  sun  by  3.1416,  or  by  3^  nearly. 
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7.  The  moon  has  three  motions :  one,  round  the  earth, 

in  about  four  weeks,  which  causes  the  moon's  apparent 

orbit  nearly.     2.  Divide  the  circumference  of  the  planet  by  its  diurnal 

feriod,  and  you  will  have  the  rate  at  which  any  point  on  its  equator  moves. 
'or  any  other  point,  multiply  the  lenj^th  of  a  degree  of  longitude  at  the 
given  latitude*  by  300,  which,  divided  by  the  diurnal  period,  will  give  the 
rate  required,  nearly,  in  geographical  miles.  (Geographical  miks  may  be 
reduced  to  English  miles,  by  multiplying  them  by  69,  the  number  of  Eng- 
lish miles  contained  in  a  degree  at  the  planet's  equator,  and  dividing  the 
product  by  60,  the  number  of  geographical  miles  in  a  degree.) 

The  axis  of  the  earth  makes  an  angle  of  2'A'  28'  with  a  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  its  orbit,  and  keeps  always  the  same  oblique  direction  through- 
out its  annual  course  ;-|-  hence  it  follows  that,  during  one  part  of  its  course, 
the  north  pole  is  turned  towards  the  sun,  and,  during  another,  the  south 
pole  is  turned  towards  it  in  the  same  proportion  ;  hence  we  have  succes- 


A  TABLE,  shewing,  in  Geographical  iMiles,  the  Length  of  a  Degree 
of  Longitude  on  the  Parallel  passing  through  each  Degree  of  Lati- 
tude from  the  Equator  to  either  of  the  Poles. 


Degrees  of 

Miles. 

Degrees  of 

Ml 
I  es. 

Degrees  of 

Miles. 

Latitude. 

Latitude. 
31 

Latitude. 

1 

59.99 

51.43 

61 

29.09 

2 

69.96 

32 

60.88 

62 

28.17 

3 

59.92 

33 

50.32 

63 

27.24 

4 

59.85 

34 

49.74 

64 

26.30 

5 

59.77 

35 

49.15 

65 

25.36 

6 

-69.67 

36 

48.54 

66 

24.40^ 

7 

59.55 

37 

47.92 

67 

23.44 

8 

59.42 

38 

47.28 

68 

22.48 

9 

59.26 

39 

46.63 

69 

21.50 

10 

59.09 

40 

45.96 

70 

20.52 

11 

58.90 

41 

45.28 

71 

19.53 

12 

58.69 

42 

44-59 

72 

18.54 

13 

58.46 

43 

43.88 

73 

17.54 

14 

58.22 

44 

43.16 

74 

16.54 

15 

67.96 

45 

42.43 

75 

15.53 

16 

57-67 

46 

41.68 

76 

14.62 

17 

57.38 

47 

40.92 

77 

13.50 

18 

57.06 

48 

40.15 

78 

12.47 

19 

56.73 

49 

39.36 

79 

11.46 

20 

56.38 

50 

38.57 

80 

10.42 

21 

56.01 

61 

37.76 

81 

9.39 

22 

55.63 

62 

36.94 

82 

8.35 

23 

65.23 

63 

36.11 

83 

7.31 

24 

54.81 

54 

35.27 

84 

6.27 

25 

64.38 

55 

34.41 

85 

5.23 

26 

63.93 

56 

33.55 

86 

4.19 

27 

63.46 

67 

32.68 

87 

3.14 

28 

52.98 

58 

31.80 

88 

2.09 

29 

52.48 

59 

30.90 

89 

1.05 

30 

51.96 

60 

30.00 

90 

0.00 

•\-  This  is  not  strictly  true,  though  the  variation,  called  the  nutation  of 
the  earth's  axis,  is  scarcely  perceptible  in  two  or  three  years. 
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increase  and  decrease,  and  produces  the  eclipses  of  the 
sun  and  moon  ;  another,  round  its  own  axis,  in  the 
same  time ;  and  a  third,  round  the  sun,  along  with 
the  earth,  in  a  year.  (Z) 

sively  the  seasons  of  summer,  autumn,  winter,  and  spring.*  The  orbit  ot 
the  earth  being  elliptical,  and  the  sun  being  in  one  of  the  foci,  the  earth 
must  at  one  period  of  the  year  approach  nearer  to  the  sun  than  at  another, 
and  will  of  course  take  more  time  in  moving  through  one  part  of  its  path 
than  through  another.  Astronomers  have  observed  that  the  earth  is  a 
shorter  time  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer  half  of  its  orbit  by  about 
seven  days ;  but  although  in  winter  we  are  nearer  to  the  sun  than  in  sum- 
mer, yet  in  the  former  season  it  seems  farthest  from  us,  and  the  weather  is 
colder.  The  reason  is,  that  the  sun's  rays  falling  more  perpendicularly  on 
us  in  summer,  augment  the  heat  of  the  weather ;  but,  in  winter,  being 
transmitted  more  obliquely,  the  cold  is  rendered  more  intense.  The  heat 
in  the  torrid  zone  does  not  arise  from  those  parts  of  the  earth  being  nearer 
to  the  sun,  but  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  falling  perpendicularly  upon,  and 
darting  immediately  through,  the  atmosphere.  It  might  likewise  be  ex- 
pected that,  as  we  are  nearer  to  the  sun  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer, 
it  would  appear  larger  ;  but  the  difference  of  distance  is  so  small  as  to  make 
no  sensible  alteration  in  the  sun's  apparent  magnitude. 

(I)  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  caused  by  the  moon  coming  between  the  sun 
and_  the  earth ;  which  can  happen  only  at  new  moon  :  an  eclipse  of  the 
moo'n  is  caused  by  the  earth  coming  between  the  sun  and  the  moon  ;  which 
can  happen  only  at  fuU  moon — The  tides  arise  from  the  attraction  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  chiefly  from  that  of  tlie  moon. 

*  The  different  seasons  may  be  familiarly  exemplijied  jvith  a  terrestrial 
globe  and  a  candle,  thus  : — Rectify  the  globe  for  116"  32'  N.  lat.  and  move 
it  round  tiU  the  ecliptic  corresponds  with  the  horizon  ;  all  other  lij-hts  be- 
ing excluded  from  the  apartment,  place  a  lighted  candle  on  the  floor,  so 
that  the  top  of  it  may  be  of  the  same  height  as  the  horizon  of  the  globe ; 
place  the  globe  on  the  ^V.  of  the  candle  ;  in  this  position  the  globe  will  re- 
present the  earth  in  spring  (IMarch),  enlightened  from  pole  to  pole,  the  sun 
shining  directly  upon  the  equator,  and  the  days  and  nights  being  of  equal 
length  ; — carry  the  globe  round  to  the  S.  of  the  candle  ( always  keeping  the 
N.  pole  towards  the  N. );  in  this  position  the  globe  wiU  represent  the 
earth  in  summer  (June),  enlightened  23°  28' round  the  N.  pole,  the  sun 
shining  perpendicularly  23°  28'  N.  from  the  equator,  and  to  within  23°  28'  of 
the  S.  pole,  which  is  in  darkness,  tile  days  being  nov/  long  and  the  nights 
short  (in  N.  lat.); — the  globe  being  earned  to  the  E.  of  the  candle,  will 
represent  the  earth  in  autumn  (September),  again  enlightened  from  pole 
to  pole,  the  sun  shining  directly  upon  the  equator,  and  tne  days  and  nights 
being  again  of  equal  lengih  ; — lastly,  the  globe  being  carried  to  the  N.  of 
the  candle,  will  represent  the  earth  in  vAnter  (December),  enlightened 
23°  28'  round  the  S.  pole,  the  sun  shining  perpendicularly  23o  28'  S.  from 
the  equator,  and  to  within  23°  28'  of  the  N.  pole,  wiiich  is  in  darkness,  the 
days  being  now  short  and  the  nights  long  (in  N.  lat.) — To  represent  the 
annual  and  diurnal  motions  of  the  earth  at  the  same  time : — Carry  the 
globe  round  the  candle  from  'W.  to  E.  and  keep  it  at  the  same  time  moving 
round  its  own  axis  from  W.  to  E. ;  the  former  will  represent  the  annual, 

and  tlie  latter  tlie  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth To  represent  the  three 

motions  of  the  moon : — Put  a  wire  or  a  cord  through  any  round  body  which 
is  to  represent  the  moon,  as  a  ball  or  an  orange ;  move  it  round  its  own  axis, 
and  round  and  round  the  globe,  which  must  all  the  while  be  moved  slowly 
round  the  candle To  represent  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  : — Let  the  ball  or 

b2 
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II.     On  the  Solar  System. 

1.  Besides  the  earth  and  its  attendant  the  moon, 
other  bodies  revolve,  in  a  similar  manner,  about  the  sun, 
and  receive  their  light  and  heat  from  him-  All  these 
revolving  bodies,  together  with  the  sun,  form  what  is 
called  the  Planetary  or  Solar  System. 

2.  The  solar  system  consists  of  the  sun,  the  primary 
planets,  the  secondary  planets  (called  also  moons  or 
satellites),  and  comets. 

3.  There  are  eleven  primary  planets, — Mercury,  Ve- 
nus, the  Earth,  Mars,  Vesta^  Juno,  Cei-es,  Pallas,  (jn) 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  Georgium  Sldus,  called  also 
Uranus  or  Herschel.  (w) 

(m)  The  existence  of  four  planets  (  Vesta,  Juno,  Ceres,  Pal/as,)  be- 
tween the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  revolving  round  the  sun  at  nearly 
the  same  distances,  and  differing  from  all  the  other  planets  in  their  diminu- 
tive size,  and  in  the  form  and  position  of  their  orbits,  is  one  of  the  most 
singular  phenomena  in  the  history  of  astronomy.  The  incompatibility  of 
these  phenomena  with  the  regularity  of  the  planetary  distances,  ^iid  with 
the  general  harmony  of  the  system,  naturally  suggests  the  opinion  that  the 
irregularities  in  this  part  of  the  system  were  proiiuced  by  some  great  con- 
vulsion, and  that  the  four  planets  are  the  fragments  of  a  large  celestial  body 
which  once  existed  between  Mars  and  Jupiter.  If  we  suppose  these  bodies 
to  be  independent  planets,  as  they  must  be  if  they  did  not  originally  form 
one,  their  diminutive  size,  the  great  eccentricity  and  inclination  of  their 
orbits,  and  their  numerous  intersections  when  projected  on  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  are  phenomena  absolutely  inexplicable  on  every  principle  of  science, 
and  completely  subversive  of  that  harmony  and  order  which,  before  the  dis- 
covery of  these  bodies,  pervaded  the  planetary  system.  But  if  we  admit 
the  hypothesis,  that  these  planets  are  the  remains  of  a  larger  body,  which 
circulated  round  the  sun  nearly  in  the  orbit  of  the  greatest  fragment,  the 
system  resumes  its  order,  and  we  discover  a  legular  progression  in  the  dis- 
tances of  the  planets,  and  a  general  harmony  in  the  form  and  position  of 
their  orbits.  The  elements  of  the  new  planets  furnish  us  with  several  di- 
rect arguments  drawn  from  the  eccentricity  and  inclination  of  their  orbits, 
and  from  the  position  of  their  perihelion  and  nodes,  and  all  concurring  to 
show  that  the  four  new  planets  nave  diverged  from  one  point  of  space,  and 

have  therefore  been  originally  combined  in  a  larger  Ijody Edinburgh 

EncyclopcBdia. 

(n)  The  Georgium  Sidus,  or  Georgian  Star,  was  discovered  at  Bath  by 
Mr  William  Herschel,  a  native  of  Hanover,  on  the  13th  of  JIarch  1/81. 
Herschel,  in  compliment  to  his  royal  patron,  George  III.  called  this  newly- 
discovered  planet  the  Georgium  Sidus,  or  Georgian  Star.     By  foreigners  it 

orange  be  put  in  a  straight  line  between  the  candle  and  the  globe : — and. 
To  represent  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  : — Let  the  globe  be  put  in  a  straight 
line  between  the  caniUe  and  the  ball  or  orange. 
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4.  There  are  e'lgliteen  secondary  planets ;  of  which, 

is  frequently  called  Herschel,  in  honour  of  the  discoverer.  The  Prussian 
academicians,  and  some  others,  called  it  Uranus,  following  the  order  of  re- 
lationship indicated  by  the  names  of  the  other  planets  ;  thus,  Uranus  was 
the  father  of  Saturn,  Saturn  the  father  of  Jupiter,  Jupiter  the  father  of 
Mars,  &c.* 

Those  planets  that  are  nearer  to  the  sun  than  the  earth,  are  called  in- 
ferior or  interior  planets  ;  and  those  that  are  farther  from  the  sun  than  the 

earth,  are  called  superior  or  exterior  planets The  orbit  or  path,  which  a 

planet  describes  round  the  sun,  is  not  circular,  but  resembles  an  ellipsis  or 
oval,  having  the  sun  in  one  of  the  foci. 

The  1 1  primary  planets  are  distinguished  by  the  following  characters,  viz. 
^  Mercury,  ?  Venus,  ©  the  Earth,  $  Mars,  §  Vesta,*  Juno,  ?  Ceres, 
^  Pallas,    "H   Jupiter,    \  Saturn,  ^  the  Georgium  Sidus  or  Herschel. 

A  TABLE  of  the  Diameters  of  the  Primary  Planets,  their  Distances  from 
the  Sun,  and  the  Periods  of  their  Annual  and  Diurnal  Revolutions. 


Diameters  in 

Distances  from 

.     ._..  .._ 

Diurnal  rota- 

Planets. 

English  miles 
nearly. 

the  sun  in  round 
numbers. 

Annual  perious 
round  the  sun. 

tion  round 
theirownaxes. 

miles. 

yrs. 

days.   hrs. 

dys.  hrs.  min. 

The  Sun 

890,000 

25    9      0 

IMercury 

3,200 

37,000,000 

0 

'87  23 

24    5    28 

Venus 

7,600 

68,000,000 

0 

224  17 

24     8      Of 

The  Earth 

7,912 

95,000,000 

1 

3r  365    6 

1     0      0 

Mars 

4,200 

144,000,000 

1 

322    0 

1     0    40 

VestaJ 

238 

225,000,000 

3 

66    4 

JunoJ 

1,425 

252,000,000 

5 

182    0 

Ceresi 

f        163       1  <; 
1    1,024      |S 

263,000,000 

4 

220    0 

PallasJ 

1   2,099      j  S 

265,000,000 

4 

242    0 

Jupiter 

89,000 

490,000,000 

11 

315  15 

0    9    56 

Saturn 

79,000 

900,000,000 

29 

161   19i    0  10    16    1 

Georgium  Sidus 

33,000 

1,800,000,000 

83 

342    4I    1  18    30 

*  According  to  a  memoir  of  F.  de  Zach's,  read  before  the  Brussels  Aca- 
demy in  1785,  there  was  then  in  the  library  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  four 
observations  of  this  planet  considered  as  a  star,  in  a  catalogue  made  by  Ty- 
cho  Brahe  :  but,  as  Tycho  was  not  acquainted  with  the  use  of  telescopes, 
some  writers  contend  that  he  could  not  see  it ;  while  others  maintain  that, 
as  he  has  marked  stars  which  are  not  greater  than  this  planet,  he  might  cer- 
tainly have  seen  it.  This  planet  was  likewise  seen  by  Professor  Mayer  of 
Gottingen,  in  the  year  1756,  being  the  964th  star  of  his  catalogue. 

•f-  While  Signior  Bianchini  states  the  diurnal  period  of  Venus  at  24  days 
8  hours,  Dominique  Cassini  and  Schroeter  make  it  only  23  hours  20  minutes. 
JVesta^  ,.      fDrOlbers  of  Bremen        ^        r29th  Mar.  1807- 

Juno  I  rJr;  "^^"  J  Mr  Harding  of  LiUenthal  I  _  J  1st  Sept.  1804. 
Ceres  f  'r^'^^^^'^  .  ]\l.  Piazzi  at  Palermo  f  °"  ]  1st  Jan.  1801. 
PallasJ  "^  \J)x  Olbers  of  Bremen        J        t28th  I\Iar.  1802. 

§  According  to  the  measurements  of  Herschel,  the  diameters  of  Ceres 
and  Pallas  do  not  exceed  163  and  80  miles  ;  whilst  the  observations  of  the 
German  astronomer  Scliroeter  make  them  1624  and  2099. 
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the  Earth  has  one;  Jupiter,  four;    Saturn,  with  his 
ring,  seven  ;  and  the  Georgium  Sidus,  six.  (o) 

5.  Comets  are  luminous  bodies,  or  a  kind  of  planets 
which  move  round  the  sun  in  very  eccentric  orbits,  (p) 

(0)  ' 


Satellites  of  Jupiter. 


I.  or  nearest, 

II. 

III. 

IV. 


Periodical  Revolution.jDistances  from  Jupiter 
in  Enslish  miles. 


h.  mill. 
18     27 

13  13 
3    42 

10    32 


sec. 
33 
42 
33 


252,510 

400,810 

640,406 

1.126,723 


Satellites  of  Saturn. 

Periodical  Revolution. 

Distance  from  Saturn 
in  English  miles. 

d.     h.    min.    sec. 

VII.          (1) 

0     22      37      23 

121,244 

VI.            (2) 
I.               (3) 

1       8      63        9 

155,570 

1     21      18      27 

192,613 

II.             U) 

2     17     44      51 

246,740 

III.           (5) 

4     12      25       11 

344.601 

IV.            (6) 

15     22      41       16 

798,912 

V.             (7) 

79       7      53      43 

2,328.597  '' 

In  the  above  table,  the  satellites  are  arranged  accordLig  to  their  respec- 
tive distances  from  Saturn,  and  the  Roman  figures  in  the  left-hand  column 
show  the  number  of  the  satellite.  The  figures  between  the  parentheses 
show  the  order  in  which  they  ought  to  be  numbered. 

The  breadth  of  Saturn's  ring  is  21,000  miles,  and  its  distance  from  the 
])lanet  the  same. 


Satellites  of  the 

Periodical  Revolution. 

When  discovered. 

Georgium  Sidus. 

d.    b.    min.   sec. 

I. 

5     21      25        0 

In  1798. 

II. 

8     17        1       19 

1787. 

III. 

10     23       4        0 

1798. 

IV. 

13   11     5     n 

1787. 

V. 

38       1      49        0' 

1798. 

VI. 

107     16     40        0 

1798. 

All  these  satellites  were  discovered  by  Dr  Herschel  ;  their  orbits  are  said 
to  be  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic  ;  and,  what  is  more  singular,  they 
perform  their  revolutions  round  the  Georgian  planet  in  a  retrograde  order, 
viz.  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  signs. 

None  of  the  satellites,  except  our  moon,  are  seen  but  through  a  telescope. 
Saturn's  ring  also  requires  ilie  telescope. 

(/))  Their  tail  is  a  very  thin  and  slender  vapour,  emitted  by  the  head  or 

nucleus,  and  increasing  as  the  comet  approaches  the  sun The  number  of 

tlie  comets  observed  and  recorded  is  about  350.    Of  the  97  comets,  whose 
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6.  The  solar  system  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  uni- 
verse. Those  celestial  bodies,  called  Fixed  Stars,  which 
are  completely  unconnected  with  the  solar  system,  are, 
by  astronomers,  considered  as  so  many  suns,  each  com- 
municating light  and  heat  to  revolving  planets  or 
worlds,  (q) 

III.     Ofi  Maps. 

1.  A  MAP  is  the  representation  of  the  earth,  or  a  part 
of  it,  on  a  plane  surface,  (r) 

elements  have  been  calculated,  24  have  passed  between  the  sun  and  the  or- 
bit of  ftlercury  ;  33  between  the  orbits  of  3Iercury  and  Venus ;  21  between 
the  orbits  of  Venus  and  the  earth  ;  15  between  the  orbits  of  the  earth  and 
Mars  ;  3  between  the  orbits  of  ]\Iars  and  (Jeres  ;  and  1  between  the  orbits 
of  Ceres  and  Jupiter  : — 32  have  been  seen  between  April  and  September, 
and  65  between  September  and  April :  49  move  from  west  to  east,  and  48 
in  the  opposite  direction.  In  the  months  of  September,  October,  and  No- 
vember, 1811,  a  very  brilliant  comet  was  observed.  Among  all  the  differ- 
ent comets  that  have  appeared,  the  period  of  only  07ie  of  them  is  known 
with 'any  degree  of  accuracy,  viz.  that  which  was  observed  in  1531,  1607, 
and  1682,  the  interval  being  about  76  years.  From  observations  made  on 
the  comet  which  appeared  in  1680,  its  aphelion,  or  greatest  distance  from 
the  sun,  was  calculated  to  be  11,200,000,000  miles  ;  its  perihelion,  or  least 
distance,  49,000  miles  :  the  rate  of  its  motion,  when  nearest  the  sun,  was 
880,000  mUes  per  hour.  The  orbits  of  the  comets  are  not  confined  to  any 
particular  region  of  the  heavens  like  tlie  planets,  but  seem  to  have  every 
possible  inclination  to  the  ecliptic In  tlie  ages  of  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion, comets  were  regarded  as  the  infallible  harbingers  of  great  political  and 
physical  revolutions  ;  portending  sometimes  wars,  sometimes  earthquakes, 
pestilence,  or  famine. 

On  the  subject  of  comets,  the  following  works  may  be  consulted,  viz. 
"  M.  Pingre's  Comotographie,"  and  Sir  Henry  Englefield's  work,  entitled, 
"  On  the  Determination  of  the  Orbits  of  Comets." 

(q)  The  fixed  stars  have  a  twinkling  appearance  ;  the  planets  shine  with 
a  steady  light.  The  number  of  fixed  stars  seen  at  any  one  time,  by  the 
naked  eye,  does  not  exceed  a  thousand ;  but,  by  the  telescope,  we  discover 
many  millions.  Sirius,  or  the  dog-star  (supposed  to  be  the  nearest  to  us 
of  the  fixed  stars,  from  its  being  apparently  the  largest),  is  at  least 
20,159,665,000,000  miles,  or  20  billions  of  miles  from  the  earth  ;  a  dis- 
tance so  immensely  great,  that  light  cannot  pass  through  it  in  less  than 
three  years  :  a  body  moving  in  a  straiglit  line  from  the  earth  to  it,  at  the 
rate  of  eight  miles  every  minute,  would  require  almost  five  millions  of  years 
to  reach  it.  Philosophers  have  supposed  some  of  the  stars  to  be  so  amaz- 
ingly remote,  that  the  first  beam  of  light  which  they  emitted  at  the  moment 
of  their  creation,  has  not  yet  arrived  within  the  limits  of  our  system  ;  while 
others,  which  have  disappeared,  or  have  been  destroyed  for  many  ages,  will 
continue  to  shine  in  the  heavens  till  the  last  ray  which  they  emitted  has 
reached  our  earth. 

(r)  Maps  differ  from  the  globe  in  the  same  manner  as  a  picture  differs 
from  a  statue.  The  globe  truly  represents  the  earth  ;  but  a  plane  surface 
cannot  exhibit  a  just  representation  of  a  spherical  body.  In  maps,  how- 
ever, comprising  no  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  degrees  of  latitude  and  longi- 
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2.  The  top  of  a  map  is  towards  the  north ;  the  bot- 
tom towards  the  south  ;  the  ri^/i^-hand  side  towards  the 
east ;  and  the  Zg/?-hand  side  towards  the  rc?*^.  (s) 

S.  LatitiuJe  is  the  distance  of  a  place  north  or  south 
from  the  equator ;  Longitude  is  its  distance  east  or  west 
from  the  first  meridian,  {t) 

4.  The  latitiule  upon  maps  is  expressed  by  figures 
on  their  sides.  If  the  figures  increase  upwards,  the 
latitude  is  north ;  if  they  increase  downwards,  it  is 
south. 

5.  The  longitude  is  expressed  upon  maps  by  figures 
along  the  top  and  the  bottom.  When  the  figures  increase 
from  the  leji  to  the  right,  the  longitude  is  east;  but 
when  they  increase  from  right  to  lefi,  the  longitude  is 
west,  {u) 

tude,  the  representation,  if  they  be  well  constructed,  will  fall  little  short  of 
the  globe  for  correctness. 

A  map  of  the  world  consists  of  two  circles,  representing  the  eastern  and 
western  nemispheres,  into  which  the  earth  or  globe  is  conceived  to  be  di- 
vided. At  the  top  of  each  circle  is  the  north  pole ;  at  the  bottom,  the  south 
pole  :  the  east  is  towards  the  right  hand,  and  the  west  towards  the  left.  In 
the  middle,  between  the  poles,  from  east  to  west,  is  drawn  the  equator ; 
and,  crossing  the  equator  obliquely,  the  ecliptic  ;  also,  round  each  hemi- 
sphere  is  represented  the  brazen  meridian :  each  of  which  circles  is  generally 
divided  into  degrees,  as  its  corresponding  circle  on  the  globe.  At  23>,  de- 
grees from  the  equator,  and  at  the  same  distance  from  the  poles,  are  drawn 
the  tropics  and  polar  circles :  from  pole  to  pole  are  meriaians  or  lines  of 
longitude  ;  and,  from  side  to  side,  parallels  or  lines  of  latitude. 

In  maps  representing  only  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  bounding 
line  at  each  side  is  part  of  a  meridian,  graduated  or  divided  into  degrees 
of  latitude ;  and  the  bounding  lines  at  the  top  and  bottom  are  parallds  of 
latitude,  divided  into  degrees  of  longitude  :  these  degrees  are  generally  sub- 
divided. Besides  the  meridional  lines  and  parallels  thus  divided,  other  me- 
ridians  are  (or  should  be)  drawn  from  top  to  bottom,  and  other  parallels 
from  side  to  side. 

(*)  A\'hen  maps  are  otherwise  drawn,  the  bearings  are  expressed  by  a 
small  compass,  with  a  "flower-de-luce"  pointing  to  the  north  pole. 

[t)  The  first  meridian  is  that  from  which  geographers  begin  to  count  the 
longitudes  of  places.  Geographers  in  different  countries  have  fixed  upon 
different  places  for  the  first  meridian.  In  English  maps  and  globes,  the 
first  meridian  is  a  semicircle  supposed  to  pass  through  London,  or  rather 
through  the  royal  observatory  at  Grcenwicn. 

(w)  The  distance  of  one  place  from  another  upon  maps  may  be  measured 
by  applying  it  to  the  dejjrees  on  the  sides  of  the  maps ;  and  the  degrees 
may  be  reduced  to  English  miles  by  multiplying  tliem  by  69  or  70 — A 
scale  of  miles  may  be  constructed  for  any  map,  by  measuring  on  the  side  of 
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IV.     Natural  Divisim^ff  the  Earth's  Surface. 

1 .  The  surface  of  the  earth  consists  of  land  {x)  and 
water,  {y) 

2.  A  continent  is  a  large  tract  of  land.  An  island  is 
land  surrounded  by  water.  A  promontory  or  cape  (z) 
is  a  portion  of  land  running  into  the  sea.  A  peninsvla 
is  land  almost  surrounded  by  M^ater.  An  isthmus  is  a 
narrow  neck  of  land  joimng  two  portions  of  land  to- 
gether. 

3.  An  ocean  is  a  large  portion  of  salt  water;  and  a 
sea  is  a  smaller  portion.  A  lake  is  water  surrounded  by 
land.  A  bay  is  a  portion  of  the  sea  running  into  the 
land.  A  gulf  is  water  almost  surrounded  by  land. 
A  strait  is  a  narrow  passage  of  water  between  two 
seas. 


V,     Political  Divisions  of  the  EartK's  Surface. 

The  political  divisions  of  the  earth  are  chiefly  em- 
pires, kingdoms,  and  republics,  {a) 

it  the  length  of  a  degree,  which  is  always  reckoned  60  geographical,  or  6ft 
English  miles. 

The  method  of  finding  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  places  on  maps 
is  similar  to  that  of  finding  them  on  the  terrestrial  globe. 

{x)  Denominations  oilandaxe  continents,  islandy,  promontories  or  capes, 
peninsulas,  isthmuses,  &c. 

(jf)  Denominations  of  tvater  are  oceans  ,^d  seas,  lakes,  bays,  gulfs, 
straits,  &c. 

(z)  Paint,  head,  naze,  ness,  and  mull,iixe  also  used  to  signify  remark- 
able portions  of  land  stretching  out  into  the  water. 

(o)  An  empire  is  an  extent  of  territory  governed  by  a  person  who  has  the 
title  of  emperor ;  as  Russia,  Turkey,  &.c — ^A  kingdom  is  a  country  go- 
verned by  a  king  ;  as  Spain,  Denmark,  &c. — A  republic  is  a  country  in 
which  there  is  no  monarch  ;  the  persons  governing  being  elected  by  the 
people,  or  by  the  nobility.  In  the  former  case,  the  government  is  said  to 
be  democratical.  or  a  democracy  ;  in  the  latter,  aristocralical.  or  an  aristo- 
cracy.— The  Rritish  system  is  a  mixture  of  raoftarchy,  aristocracy,  and  de- 
mocracy ;  there  being  a  king,  house  of  lords,  and  house  of  commons. 


MAP  OF  THE  WORLD,  (a) 


Continents. — Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  North  Ameri- 
ca, South  America,  (b) 

Oceans. — Atlantic  Ocean,  (c)  Pacific  Ocean  or  South 
Sea,  (d)  Indian  Ocean,  Northern  or  Arctic  Ocean, 
Southern  or  Antarctic  Ocean. 

(a)  The  circumference  of  the  earth  is  21,600  geographical  miles,  of  CO 
to  a  degree,  or  24,840  British  miles,  reckoning  69  to  a  degree — The  surface 
of  the  earth  contains  about  196  millions  of  square  British  miles,  and  more 
than  two-thirds  of  it  is  covered  with  water.  The  number  of  inhabitants  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  is  generally  computed  at  about  550,000,000 ;  of  whom 
Europe  is  supposed  to  contain  186  millions,  Africa  55  millions,  America  40 
mJUions,  Asia,  with  New  HoDand  and  Polynesia,  270  millions. 

Of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  seas  and  lakes  occupy  about  145  millions  of 
square  English  miles,  or  nearly  three -fourths  ;  and  the  dry  land  occupies 
51  millions,  or  rather  more  than  one-fourth.  The  extent  of  the  great  divi- 
sions of  the  world  is  respectively  as  follows : —  r 

Square  Miles. 
Europe,  with  its  isles,  -  -  -  3,432,000 

Africa,  with  Madagascar,  -  -  -  11,420,000 

•   Continental  Asia,  -  -  -  16,890,000 

Asiatic  islands,  including  New  Holland  and  Polynesia,         4,200,000 
South  America,  -  -  -  G.420,000 

North      do.  .  -  -  -  8,100,000 

American  islands,  -  .  -  -  160,000 

Greenland,  -  .  -  -  C20.000 

51,242,000 
(6)  There  are  in  fact  only  two  grand  continents,  the  eastern  continent, 
or  the  old  world,  comprehending  Europe,  A  sia,  and  Africa  ;  and  the  west- 
ern continent,  or  the  neu-  world,  comprehending  North  and  South  America. 
— Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  are  called  by  geographers  the  four 
f/uarters  of  the  globe. 

(r)  The  Atlantic  Ocean  takes  its  name  from  the  mountains  of  Atlas  in 
Africa ;  and  from  the  fiction  of  Atlas  carrying  the  world  on  his  back,  the 
name  Atlas,  ap])lied  to  a  collection  of  maps,  is  derived. 

(d)  When  JVlagellan  entered  this  ocean  (in  1519),  through  thedangerous 
strait  that  bears  his  name,  he  sailed  three  months  and  twenty  days,  in  a 
imiform  direction  toward  the  N.  ^\^  without  discovering  land.  In  the  ex- 
treme distress  which  he  suffered  in  this  voyage,  before  he  discovered  the 
liadrone  Islands,  he  had  the  consolation,  however,  of  enjoying  such  an  un- 
interruDted  course  of  fair  weather,  with  favourable  winds,  that  he  bestowed 
on  this  ocean  the  name  of  Pacific,  wliich  it  still  retains.  The  Spaniards, 
having  passed  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  from  N.  to  S.  at  ilie  discovery  of  this 
ocean,  named  it  the  South  Sea. 
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Boundaries. — N.  Northern  Ocean  ;  W.  Atlantic 
Ocean  ;  S.  Mediterranean  ;  E.  Asia,  Black  Sea,  Sea  of 
Marmora,  and  the  Archipelago. 

Countries. — 1.  England  ;  2.  Scotland  ;  3.  Ireland  ; 
4.  France ;  5.  Spain ;  6.  Portugal ;  7.  Switzerland  ; 
8.  Italy;  9.  Germany  ;*  10.  Netherlands  ;f  11.  Den- 
mark;  12.  Norway;  13.  Sweden;  14.  Russia;  15. 
Austria  ;   16.  Prussia  ;  '\^.  Turkey. 

Capitals. — 1.  London;  2.  Edinburgh;  3.  Dub- 
lin ;  4.  Paris ;  5.  Madrid  ;  6.  Lisbon  ;  7.  Berne ;  8. 
Rome;  10.  Amsterdam  ;  11.  Copenhagen  ;  12.  Chris- 
tiana ;  13.  Stockholm;  14.  Petersburgh  ;  15.  Vienna; 
16.  Berhn  ;   17.  Constantinople. 

I.SLANDs. — Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Iceland,  Spitzber- 
gen.  Nova  Zembla,  Zealand,  Funen,  Candia,  Sicily, 
Malta,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  Majorca,  Minorca,  Ivica. 

Mountains. — Alps,  Apennines,  Pyrenees,  Haemus  ; 
Carpathian,  Kolen,  and  Uralian  Mountains. 

Seas,  Gules,  &c. — Mediterranean  Sea,  Gulfs  of 
liyons,  Genoa,  and  Venice ;  Archipelago,  Levant,  Black 
Sea,  Seas  of  Marmora  and  Asoph  ;  Bay  of  Biscay,  Eng- 
lish Channel,  German  Ocean  or  North  Sea,  St  George's 
Channel,  Irish  Sea,  North  Channel,  Baltic  Sea,  Gulfs 
of  Bothnia,  Finland,  and  Riga  or  Livonia  ;  Skager 
Rack,  Cattegat,  White  Sea. 

Straits. — Gibraltar,  Bonifacio,  Messina,  Dardan- 
elles, Constantinople,  Caffa,  Dover,  the  Sound,  Great 
Belt,  Little  Belt. 

Rivers. — Wolga,  Danube,  Rhine,  Rhone,  Elbe,  Po, 
Loire,  Ebro,  Tagus. 

*  The  confederation  of  Germany  has  no  capital. 

-|-  The  united  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  now  includes  Holland  and 
the  Netherlands ;  Amsterdam  was  lately  the  capital  of  the  former,  Brus- 
sels of  the  latter  ;  the  former  is  now  the  capital  of  both. 
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REMARKS  ON  EUROPE. 

This  part  of  the  globe  is  the  smallest  in  extent,  yielding  considerably  to 
Africa.  From  the  Rock  of  Lisbon  in  the  W.  to  the  Uralian  mountains  in  the 
E.  the  length  is  about  3400  British  miles  ;  and  the  breadth,  from  the  North " 
Cape  in  Lapland,  to  Cape  Matapan,  the  southern  extremity  of  Greece, 
may  be  about  2400.     The  population  is  estimated  at  18fi  millions. 

The  ancients  had  no  just  ideas  of  the  boundaries  of  Europe,  the  name  it- 
self having  seemingly  originated  from  a  small  district  near  the  Hellespont, 
as  the  distinctive  name  of  Asia  also  spread  from  the  opposite  shore. 

The  ancient  population  of  Europe  consisted  of  the  Celts  in  the  M''.  and 
S.  ;  the  Fins  in  the  N.E.  ;  and  the  Laps  or  Laplanders^  a  diminutive  race 
like  the  Samoieds  of  Asia,  in  the  farthest  N.  and  who  seem  to  have  enrich- 
ed their  original  rude  language  by  adopting  in  a  great  measure  that  of  their 
more  civUized  neighbours,  the  Fins.  Those  ancient  inhabitants,  who  seem 
to  have  been  thinly  scattered,  were  driven  towards  the  W.  by  the  Scythians 
or  Goths  from  Asia,  v.hose  descendants  occupy  the  greater  part  of  Europe  ; 
by  the  Sarmalians  or  Slavonic  tribes,  also  from  Asia,  the  ancestors  of  the 
Russians,  Poles,  &c.  and  who  were  accompanied  by  the  Heruli,  using 
what  is  now  called  the  Lettic  speech,  to  be  found  in  Prussia  and  the  W.  of 
Russia,  being  akin  to  the  Slavonic  language,  yet  with  many  shades  of  dis- 
tinction. From  Africa,  the  colony  of  ILeri,  and  northern  Mauretani. 
passed  into  Spain  at  a  very  early  period  ;  and  at  a  later  period  the  Hunga- 
rians and  the  Turks  entered  Europe  from  Asia. 

The  Christian  reli<jion  prevails  throughout  Europe,  except  in  Turkey, 
where,  however,  at  least  one  half  of  the  inhabitants  are  attached  to  the 
Greek  church.  MTierever  the  Christian  faith  has  penetrated,  lyiiowledge, 
industry,  and  civilization,  have  followed :  among  the  barbarous  tribes  in 
the  N.  the  progress  was  unhappily  slow,  Scandinavia  remaining  pagan  till 
the  eleventh  century  ;  and  some  Slavonic  tribes  on  the  S.  of  the  Baltic  till 
the  thirteenth ;  nay.  it  is  not  above  a  century  since  the  Laplanders  were 
converted  by  missions  from  Denmark.  The  professors  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion are  divided  into  three  great  classes,  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  ad- 
herents of  the  Greek  chvrch.  The  first  occupy  the  south-west  of  Europe, 
the  second  the  north-west,  and  the  tliird  the  east.  This  universality  of  the 
Christian  religion  has  been  followed  by  one  great  advantage,  that  of  con- 
stituting all  Europe,  as  it  were,  one  repubUc.  so  that  every  useful  dis- 
covery made  in  one  state  passes  speedily  through  the  whole. 

This  fair  portion  of  tne  globe  is  situated  almost  entirely  within  the 
yiorth  temperate  zone,  and  enjoys  a  climate  more  agreeable  and  better 
adapted  to  preserve  the  human  frame  in  health  and  vigour  than  that  of  any 
other  equal  portion  of  the  earth's  surface. 


ENGLAND. 

BouKDAEiEs. — N.  Scotland  ;  S.  English  Channel ;  E. 
British  Ocean  ;  W.  Irish  Sea,  and  St  George's  Channel. 
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Counties. — 1.  Northumberland  ;  2.  Durham  ;  3. 
York  ;  4.  Lincoln  ;  5.  Norfolk  ;  6.  Suffolk  ;  7-  Essex ; 
8.  Cumberland  ;  9.  Westmoreland;  10.  Lancashire; 
11.  Cheshire;  12.  Shropshire  ;  13.  Hereford  ;  14.  Mon- 
mouth ;  15.  Derby  ;  16.  Nottingham ;  17.  Stafford ; 
18.  Leicester;  19- Rutland  ;  20.  Worcester  ;  21.  War- 
wick ;  22.  Northampton;  23.  Huntingdon;  24.  Cam- 
bridge ;  25.  Gloucester ;  26.  Oxford  ;  27.  Buckingham  ; 
28.  Middlesex;  £9.  Hertford  ;  30.  Bedford ;  31.  Som- 
erset;  32.  Wiltshire;  33.  Berkshire;  34.  Surry;  35. 
Kent ;  36,  Sussex  ;  37.  Hampshire ;  38.  Dorset ;  39. 
Devon  ;  40.  Cornwall. 
^  Towns.- — 1.  Newcastle,  Berwick,  Morpeth,  Aln- 
wick (a) ;  2.  Durham  (6),  Sunderland  (c),  Stockton  ; 

3.  York,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Hull,  Scarborough,  Whitby  ; 

4.  Lincoln  {d),  Gainsborough  (e),  Boston,  Stamford ; 

5.  Norwich,  Yarmouth  ;  6.  Ipswich  {J")  ;  7.  Chelms- 
ford, Colchester,  Harwich  ;  8.  Carlisle,  Penrith,  White- 
haven, Workington  ;  9.  Appleby,  Kendal ;  10.  Lan- 
caster, Liverpool,  Manchester,  Preston  {g) ;  11.  Ches- 
ter, Stockport ;  12.  Shrewsbury  (/i),  Bridgenorth  ;  13. 
Hereford ;  14.  Monmouth,  Chepstow  ;  15.  Derby, 
Chesterfield  ;  16.  Nottingham  (i),  Newark  ;  17.  Staf- 
ford, Litchfield  (A;),  Burton  ;  18.  Leicester  (?),  Har- 
borough,  Bosworth  (rn)  ;  19.  Okeham,  Uppingham  ; 
20.  Worcester  (w),  Evesham  (o),  Droitwich  ;  21.  War- 
wick, Coventry,  Birmingham  (p),  Stratford-upon- 
Avon  (9)  ;  22.  Northampton,  Peterborough,  Daventry ; 
23.  Huntingdon  (r),  St  Neots,  St  Ives  ;  24.  Cambridge, 
Ely,  Newmarket ;  25.  Gloucester,  Tewkesbury  (.s), 
part  of  Bristol ;  26.  Oxford  (^),  Woodstock,  Banbury  ; 
27.  Buckingham,  Eton  ;  28.  London  (w),  Westminster, 
Brentford  ;  29.  Hertford,  Ware ;  30.  Bedford,  Biggie- 
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swade ;  31.  Bath  (cv).  Wells,  part  of  Bristol ;  32.  Sa- 
lisbury, (3/),  Wilton  ;  33.  Reading,  Windsor  ;  34. 
Guildford,  Kingston,  Soutliwark  ;  35.  Maidstone,  Can- 
terbury (s),  Rochester,  Chatham,  Dover,  Sandwich; 
36.  Chichester,  Brighton,  Seaford,  Hastings  (aa)  ;  37. 
Winchester  {bb),  Southampton,  Portsmouth  ;  38.  Dor- 
chester, Weymouth ;  39-  Exeter,  Plymouth,  Dart- 
mouth ;  40.  Launceston,  Truro  (cc),  Falmouth,  Pen- 
zance. 

Islands. — Isle  of  Man,  i7i  which  are^  Castleton, 
Douglas,  Ramsey,  Peele :  Isle  of  Anglesea ;  Lundy 
Isle ;  Scilly  \s[a.nd?,,  principal  St  Mary's ;  Isle  of  Wight, 
in  which  are  Newport  and  Cowes  ;  Sheppey  ;  Thanet ; 
Holy  Island  or  Lindisfarne  ;  Coquet :  On  the  Coast  of 
France  are,  Jersey,  in  zahich  is  St  Helier  ;  Guernsey, 
in  which  is  St  Pierre  ;  Alderney  ;   Sark. 

Mountains. — The  Cheviot  Hills  on  the  borders  of 
Scotland ;  in  3,  Bowfell,  Whernside,  Ingleborough, 
Pennygent;  8,  Skiddaw,  Crossfell ;  12,  Wrekin  ;  15, 
the  Peak;  20,  Malvern;  24,  Gogmagog;  25,  Cots- 
wold  ;  31,  Mendip. 

Lakes. — In  8,  Derwent-water  or  the  Lake  of  Kes- 
wick ;  between  8  and  9,  Ulles-water  ;  between  9  and  10, 
Winander-raere  or  Winder-mere  ;  in  23,  Wittlesea- 
mere. 

Capes. — Flamborough  Head,  Spurn  Head,  N.  Fore- 
land, S.  Foreland,  Dungeness,  Beachy  Head,  the 
Needles,  St  Alban's  Head,  Portland  Point,  Start  Point, 
Eddystone  Light-house,  Lizard  Point,  Land's  End. 

Bays. — Robin  Hood's  Bay,  Bridlington  Bay,  Hum- 
ber  Mouth,  the  Wash,  Yarmouth  Roads,  the  Do\>tis, 
Goodwin  Sands,  Straits  of  Dover,  Spithead,  'J'orbay, 
Mounts   Bay,   Bristol    Channel,    Milford    Haven,    St 
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Bride's  Bay,  Cardigan  JBay,  Caernarvon  Bay,  More- 
cambe  Bay,  Sol  way  Frith. 

Rivers. — Tliames,  Great  Ouse,  Severn,  Trent,  Mer- 
sey, Yorkshire  Ouse,  Tyne. 

Additional  Towns.* — 1.  N".  Shields,  Hexham  (dd),  Bel- 
ford,  Waaler,  Rothbury,  Bellingham  ;  2.  S.  Shields,  Hartlepool, 
Bishop  Auckland,  Darlington  ;  3.  Wakefield,  Halifax,  Doncaster, 
Beverly,  Harrowgate,  Knaresborough,  Richmond,  Rippon,  Aid- 
borough,  Pontefract  or  Pomfret ;  4.  Grimsby,  Horncastle,  Gran- 
tham, Spalding ;  5.  Lynn  Regis  or  King's  Lynn,  Cromer,  Thet- 
ford;  6.  Bury,  Sudbury,  Bungay,  Orford;  7-  Maldon  (ee), 
Epping,  Tilbury -fort  ;  8.  Cockermouth,  Keswick;  Q.  Kirby- 
Lonsdale,  Ambleside;  10.  Warrington,  Wigan,  Bolton;  11. 
Nantwich,  Northwich,  Macclesfield,  Middlewich ;  12.  Bishop's 
Castle,  Ludlow  (^ff")  ;  13.  Leominster,  Ross  {gg)  ;  14.  Aber- 
gavenny, Newport,  Pontypool ;  1 5.  Matlock,  Buxton,  Wirkworth, 
16.  Mansfield  {hh),  Retford;  17-  Newcastle-under-Line,  Wol- 
verhampton;  18.  Hinckley,  Louthborough,  Lutterworth  (ii), 
Melton-Mowbray ;  20.  Kidderminster,  Stourbridge ;  22.  Tow- 
cester,  Naseby,  Fotheringay  Castle  {kk)  ;  23.  Kimbolion,  Stilton  ; 
24-.  Wisbeach,  March ;  25.  Cirencester,  Cheltenham,  Sti'oud, 
Berkley  Castle ;  26.  Witney,  Henley  ;  27-  Aylesbury,  Marlow, 
Wycomb ;  28.  Highgate,  Staines,  Hampstead,  Uxbridge,  Houn- 
slow ;  29.  St  Albans,  Barnet ;  30.  Dunstable,  Wooburn ;  31. 
Taunton,  Wellington  (It),  Bridgewater ;  32.  Marlborough,  De- 
vizes, Bradford  ;  33.  Abingdon,  Wallingford,  Hungerford ;  34. 
Ryegate,  Epsom,  Farnham,  Egham  {mm),  Croydon;  35.  Dept- 
ford,  Greenwich,  Woolwich,  Gravesend,  Queenborough,  Sheerness, 
Margate,  Ramsgate,  Deal,  Folkestone,  Dartford,  Tunbridge, 
New  Romney,  Hythe  ;  3Q.  Arundel,  Shoreham,  Winchelsea,  Rye, 
Lewes ;  31.  Gosport,  Andover,  Lymington,  Christ  Church  ;  38. 
Bridport,  Poole ;  39.  Barnstaple,  Oakhampton,  Tavistock ;  40. 
Penryn,  St  Michaels,  Camelford. 


*  The  places  printed  in  italics  may  be  more  successfully  taught  in  a 
second  course. 
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Additional  Rivers. — Wear  in  Durham,  Tees  the  southern 
hoimdary  of  Durham,  Eden  in  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland, 
Ribble  in  Lancashire,  Witham  in  Lincolnshire,  Nen  from  Nor- 
thamptonshire enters  the  Wash,  Medway  and  Stour  in  Kent,  It-, 
chen  and  Test  in  Hampshire,  Ex  in  Devonshire,  Parret  in  Som- 
setshire. 


Ancient  Divisions — Ottadeni,  (1  and2);  Brigantes,  (3,8,  9, 10) ; 
Comavii,  (11,  12,  17,  20,  21) ;  Silures,  (13,  14) ;  Coritani,  (4,  15,  16,  18, 
19) ;  Iceni,  (5,  6);  Trmobantes,  (7) ;  Catieuchlani,  (22,  23,  24,  29,  30) ; 
Dobuni,  (25,  20);  Attrebatii,  (27,  28,  33);  Eegni,  (34,  36,);  Cantii, 
(35) ;  BelgcB,  (31,  32,  37);  Durotriges,  (38) ;  Dumnonii,  (39,40). 

The  Saxon  Heptaechy,  or  the  Seven  Kingdobis  of  the 
Saxons — Kent,  (35) ;  South  Saxons,  (.34,  36) ;  East  Saxons,  (7,  28,  and 
part  of  29) ;  East  Angles,  (5,  6,  24) ;  W'est  Saxons,  (31,  32,  33,  37,  38, 
39);  Mercia,  (4,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  25,  26, 
27,  30) ;  Northumberland,  (1,  2,  3,  8,  9,  10). 

{a)  At  Alnwick  is  the  magnificent  residence  of  the  Percys,  Dukes  of 

Northumberland {h)  At  Neville's  Cross,  near  Durham,  Philippa,  the 

queen  of  Edward  III.  defeated  David,  king  of  Scots,  who  was  tasen  pri- 
soner  (c)  Sunderland  is  noted  for  a  most  elegant  cast-iron  bridge  over 

the  river  Wear {d)  The  great  bell  here,  called  Totn  of  Lincoln,  re- 
quired the  exertions  of  fifteen  men  to  ring  it ;  but  now,  owing  to  the  decay 

of  the  tower  in  which  it  is  placed,  they  dare  not  use  it (e)  Hpre  Swem, 

the  Danish  king,  was  murdered  ;  and  a  bloody  engagement  took  place  in 
the  civil  wars  between  Charles  and  his  parliament,  when  Lord  Cavendish 
was  killed (/)  Ipsiuich,  the  birth-place  of  Wolsey [g)  The  Pre- 
tender, and  his  forces  were  defeated  at  Preston'm  1715. (/()  Two  par- 
liaments have  at  different  periods  been  held  at  Shreivsburij  ;  and  a  battle 
was  fought  between  Henry  IV.  and  Harry  Hotspur,  in  which  Percy  (or 
Hotspur)  v.'as  killed (t)  Here  the  misguided  Charles  I.  raised  the  stan- 
dard which  opened  the  civil  wars {k}  Litchfield  is  the  birth-place  of 

.Johnson,  tlie  moralist (/)  In  the  abbey  of  Leicester,  the  haughty  and 

unfortunate  Cardinal  Wolsey  died  :  Henry  V.  held  a  parliament  here,  in 

which  the  cruel  and  disgraceful  law  for  burnin"  heretics  was  made 

(w)  Bosicorth  is  chiefly  noted  as  the  scene  of  the  bloody  battle  between 
Richmond  and  Richard  III.  in  1458,  which  ended  in  the  total  defeat  and 
death  of  Richard (n)  In  1051,  Charles  II.  was  defeated  here  by  Crom- 
well, after  a  most  obstinate  engagement (o)  A  battle  was  fouglit  here 

in  1265,  which  restored  Henry  III.  to  his  throne,  and  in  wliich  the  Earl  of 

Leicester  and  the  barons  of  his  party  were  slain (/))  liirminyham, 

Burke's  "■  toy-shop  of  Europe,"  is  celebrated  as  a  rich,  populous,  manu- 
facturing place :  between  60  and  70  tliousand  people  are  engaged  in  the  va- 
rious branches  of  manufacture {(/)  Stratford-upon-Avon,  famed  as  the 

birth-place  of  the  poet  Shakspeare (»•)  Iluntiiigtlon-wini  the  birdi-place 

of  Oliver  Cromwell (s)  Near   Tcickea/mri/  was  fought  that  decisive 

battle  in  which  Margaret  of  Anjou  was  taken  prisoner ;  her  son  Edward 
basely  stabbed  by  Richard,  Duke  of  (Jloucester,  after  the  engagement  was 

over  ;  and  her  adherents  completely  defeated  by  the  Yorkists (/)  The 

university  of  Oxford  is  confessedly  the  first  in  the  world  :  it  contains  20 

colleges  and  5  halls,  all  most  liberally  endowed (n)  London  was  well 

known  to  the  Romans  as  a  commercial  town  ;  and  in  A.  D.  20,  its  mer- 
chants were  spoken  of  as  very  rich  :  the  length  of  London  is  nearly  7  niiles, 

its  breadth   3,   and   population,   including   the   suburbs,    1,200,000 

(r)  Bath  is  indisputably  the  most  compact,  elegant,  and  beautiful  little  city 
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in  England [y)  The  spire  of  Salisbury  cathedral  is  the  most  lofty  in 

the  kingdom,  being  410  feet  high  ;  there  are  88  bells  in  its  tower 

{z)  Canterbury  was  known  before  the  time  of  Christ :  here  Becket  was 
murdered  and  enshrined  ;  and,  till  the  Reformation,  the  pilgrimages  to  the 
cathedral,  where  miracles  were  said  to  be  wrought  by  his  sainted  bones, 

enriched  the  town  and  neighbourhood («a)  The  battle  of  Hustings,  in 

which  King  Harold  was  defeated  and  slain,  placed  William  the  Conqueror 

upon  the  English  throne [Lb)  Windiester,  the  iyicient  residence  and 

burial-place  of  13  Saxon  kings,  and  of  some  British  monarchs {cc)  The 

tin-mines  of  Cornwall  have  been  uninterruptedly  worked  since  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  were  occasionally  dug  much  earlier :  100,000  miners  are  em- 
ployed, and  about  10,000  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Truro. 

(dd)  In  1403,  a  battle  was  fought  at  Hexham  between  the  contending 
parties  of  Vork  and  Lancaster,  in  which  the  adherents  of  the  red  rose  were 

entirely  defeated [ee]  Maldoii^a.  Roman  station,  near  which  Boadicea 

defeated  a  Roman  army,  is  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  British 

king  CymbeUne  ;  and  here  Ethelred  built  a  castle iff)  Edward  V. 

lived  here  some  time  before  his  accession  to  the  throne  :  Arthur,  son  of 
Henry  VII.  kept  his  court  and  died  here i.Qg)  This  town  is  greatly  in- 
debted for  accommodation  and  comfort  to  John  Kyrle,  Pope's  Man  of  Ross. 

(hh)  Mansfield  on  the  edge  of  Sherwood  Forest,  formerly  the  scene  of 

Robin  Hood's  depredations iii)  IVickliffe,  the  reformer,  was  the  rector 

of  this  place  ;  his  pulpit  is  stOl  shown  to  strangers  :  in  this  church  he  was 
interred  ;  and  forty  years  after  his  decease,  his  bones  were  dug  up,  burnt 

with  impotent  rage  and  bigotry,  and  then  thrown  into  the  river (kk)  Fo- 

theringny,  noted  anciently  for  its  castle,  which  is  now  destroyed :  in  its 
church  are  interred  Richard  Duke  of  Vork,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Wake- 
field :  and  Edward  Duke  of  York,  slain  in  the  field  of  Agincourt :  Richard 

III.  was  born  in  the  castle,  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  beheaded  there 

(//)  Wellington  gives  title  of  Duke  to  an  illustrious  general imm)  Near 

Eghain  is  the  celebrated  meadow,  called  Runnymead,  where  King  John 
was  compelled  to  sign  Magna  Charta. 

The  Cinque  Ports,  five  havens  on  the  coast  of  England,  towards  France, 
so  called  by  way  of  eminence,  viz.  Hastings,  Dover,  Ro)nney,  Hithe,  and 
Sandwich ;  to  which  Rye  and  Winchelsea  were  afterwards  added ;  were 
first  established  by  King  William  I.  for  the  better  security  of  the  coast. 


WALES. 

Counties. — 1.  Anglesea;  2,  Caernarvon;  3.  Den- 
bigh; 4.  Flint;  5.  Merioneth;  6.  Montgomery;  7. 
Cardigan;  8.  Pembroke;  9.  Caermarthen  ;  10.  Gla- 
morgan; 11.  Brecknock;   12.  Radnor. 

Towns. — 1.  Beaumaris,  Holyhead ;  2.  Caernarvon, 
Bangor,  Conway ;  3.  Denbigh,  Wrexham,  Ruthin ; 
4.  Flint,  St  Asaph  ;  5.  Harleigh,  Bala;  G.  Montgomery, 
Welchpool ;  7.  Cardigan,  Aberystwith ;  8.  Pembroke, 
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St  David's,  Haverfordwest ;  9.  Caermarthen,  Kidwelly  ; 
10.  Cardiff,  Llandaff,  Swansea;  11.  Brecknock,  Builth  ; 
12.  New  Radnor,  Presteign,  Knighton. 

MouxTAixs. — I}i  2,  Snowdown ;  5,  Berwyn,  Cader 
Idris;  6.  Plynhymmon ;  11,  Vann  or  Brecknock  Bea- 
con. 

Islands. — Skerry  or  the  Isle  of  Seals  ;  Bardsey : 
Ramsey. 

Capes Great  Ormes  Head,   Strumble  Head,   St 

David's  Head,  Gowen's  Point,  Worm's  Head- 

Rivers. — Dee,  Clwyd,  Severn,  Wye. 

Additional  Towns. — 3.  LangoUen,  Abergely ;  4.  HolyweU, 
Mold  ;  5.  Dolgelfy,  Dinasrnouthy  ;  6.  Llanidloes,  Machynleth  ; 
S.Milford,  Tenby;  Q.  Lknielly,  Llandovery,  Llandillo ;  10.  Ccer- 
philly,  Neath,  Coicbridge ;   11.  Crickhowel,  Hay. 

AxciEXT  Divisions — Mona,  (1) ;  Ordovices,  (2,  3,  4,  5,  6) ;  De- 
met»,  (7,  8,  9) ;  Silures,  (10,  11,  12). 


I.  Historical  Geography  of  England. 

1st,  Names The  name  of  Britain  is  derived  by  some  from  a  Phoeni- 
cian word  ;  by  others  from  tlie  Brets,  a  tribe  of  which  there  are  traces  in 
Gaul  and  Scyihia.  Among  the  first  objects  of  the  Phccnician  intercourse 
was  tin,  whence  the  Greek  name  of  Casgiterides  or  the  islands  of  tin,  an 
appellation  afterwards  confined  to  the  isles  of  Scilly.  The  name  of  Anglia 
or  England  is  well  known  to  have  originated  from  the  Angles,  a  nation  of 
the  Cimbric  Chersonese  or  modem  Jutland,  who  settled  in  the  northern 
parts  in  the  sixth  century. 

2d,  ExTEXT The  extreme  length  of  Great  Britain  may  be  computed 

at  580  British  miles,  and  the  extreme  breadth  at  300.  The  extent  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  in  square  miles  is  computed  at  58,335  ;  and  since  the  po- 
pulation in  1821  amounted  to  11,977,603,  the  number  of  inhabitants  to  each 
square  mile  was  then  205. 

3d,  Chuoxology — The  earliest  inhabitants  of  England  are  supposed 
to  have  been  the  Gael  or  Southern  Celts,  who  probably  migrated  from 
Gaul.  The  Phoenicians  traded  very  early  with  the  inhabitants  of  Corn- 
wall, for  copper  and  tin ;  but  they  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  interior  of 
the  country.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Cymri  or  Cimhri,  from  the  same 
regions  whence  the  Angles  afterwards  proceeded,  were  Northern  Celts,  the 
ancestors  of  the  modern  Welsh.  The  Scythians  or  Goths  from  Asia  hav- 
ing seized  pn  Germany  and  a  great  part  of  Gaul,  gradually  drove  the  Celts 
toward  the  west,  and  appear  to  have  sent  colonies  into  England  three  or 
four  centuries  before  the  Christian  era ;  for  Caesar  found  many  tribes  of 
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the  BelgcB,  a  German  or  Gothic  nation,  established  on  the  S.  and  E.  of 
Britain.  Those  Belgce  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  chief  ancestors  of  the 
English  nation ;  for  the  Saxons,  Angles,  and  other  northern  invaders, 
though  of  distinguished  courage,  were  inconsiderable  in  numbers,  and  the 
English  language  bears  more  affinity  to  the  Frisic  and  Dutch  than  to  the 

Jutlandic  or  Danish Julius  Csesar,  the  first  Roman  emperor,  invaded 

Britain  55  years  before  Christ.  After  many  bloody  contests,  the  Romans 
subdued  the  greatest  part  of  the  island,  but  finally  left  it  in  the  year  448. 
The  Britons,  who  were  originally  brave  and  warlike,  had  become  so  ener- 
vated, that,  when  left  to  themselves,  they  were  unable  to  repel  the  incur- 
sions of  their  northern  neighbours,  the  Scots  and  Picts.  The  Saxons  and 
Angles  whom  they  invited  to  their  assistance  found  means  to  establish 
themselves  in  England,  and  divided  it  into  seven  kingdoms,  called  the 
Saxon  Heptarchy  ;  which  were  united  under  one  monarch,  Egbert,  in  827. 
The  unsubdued  remains  of  the  ancient  Britons,  when  expelled  from  other 
counties,  sought  refuge  in-  Wales  and  Cornwall.  For  about  200  years 
England  contmued  to  be  governed  by  Saxon  princes ;  of  whom  the  most 
remarkable  was  Alfred  the  Gi-eat.  The  Danes  next  gained  possession  of 
the  kingdom ;  and,  in  1017,  Canute,  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
mounted  the  throne.  In  1041,  the  Saxon  Ime  was  again  restored,  till  by 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Harold  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  October  14th 
1066,  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  called  henceforth  William  the  Con- 
queror, became  master  of  the  country.  The  succession  of  kings,  after 
William  the  Conqueror,  is  as  follows  :  William  II.  Henry  I.  Stephen, 
Henry  II.  Richard  I.  John,  Henry  III.  Edward  I.  Edward  II.  Edward 
III.  Richard  II.  Henry  IV.  Henry  V.  Henry  VI.  Edward  IV.  Edward 
V.  Richard  III.  Henry  VII.  Henry  VIII.  Edward  VI.  Mary,  EHzabeth, 
James  I.  (VI.  of  Scotland),  Charles  I.  (  The  Commonwealth),  Charles  II. 
James  II.  William  III.  or  William  and  Mary,  Queen  Anne,  George  I. 
George  II.  George  III.  George  IV. 

His  present  Majesty  George-Augustus-Frederick  IV.  was  born  12th 
August  1762;  proclauned  king,  31st  January  1820;  and  crowned,  19th 
July,  1821. 

Henry  II.  conquered  Ireland,  in  1172. 

Edward  I.  united  Wales  to  England,  in  1283, 

The  crowns  of  Scotland  and  Kngland  were  united,  in  1603,  under 
James  I.  In  the  reign  of  George  III.  these  kingdoms  were  represented  by 
one,  not  three  parliaments,  as  formerly. 

4th,  Antiuuities On  Salisbury  plain,  in  Wiltshire,  is  a  remark- 
able monument  of  antiquity,  called  Stonehenye.  It  consists  of  140  very 
large  stones,  some  placed  upriglit,  and  others  horizontally  across  them. 
One  of  these  stones  measures  25  feet  in  length,  7  in  breadth,  and  at  a  me- 
dium 3^  in  thickness.  Most  antiquaries  suppose  this  circular  work  to  have 
been  a  temple  of  the  Druids.  After  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  the 
great  courts  were  held  on  what  were  called  Moot-hills,  or  hiUs  of  meeting, 
many  of  which  still  exist  in  the  British  dominions.  A  great  number  of 
Roman  inscriptions,  altars,  &c.  has  been  found  in  the  N.  along  the  great 
frontier  wall,  which  extended  from  the  Solway  Frith  to  the  estuary  of  the 
Tyne.  The  Roman  roads  were  also  striking  monuments  of  their  power. 
The  vaults  erected  by  Grimbold  at  Oxford,  in  the  reign  of  Alfred,  are 
justly  esteemed  curious  relics  of  Saxon  architecture.  One  of  the  rudest 
specimens  is  Coningshurg  castle  m  Yorkshire  ;  but  as  that  region  was  sub- 
ject to  the  Danes  till  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  it  is  probably  Danish. 
The  camps  of  the  Danes,  like  those  of  the  BelycB  and  Saxons,  were  circu- 
lar; while  those  of  the  Roman  armies  are  known  by  the  square  form. 
Among  others,  the  Cathedrals  of  Durham  and  Winchester  may  be  men- 
tioned as  venerable  monuments  of  Anglo-Norman  architecture.  York 
Minster  and  Westminster  Hall  and  Abbey  are  among  the  finest  specimens 
in  Europe  of  that  Gothic  style  which  prevailed  before  the  recovery  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  architecture. 
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II.     Political  Geography. 

1st,  Religion — Christianity,  we  are  told,  was  first  published  in  Bri- 
tain by  the  disciples  of  the  Apostle  John.  Certain  it  is,  that  about  the 
year  150,  a  great  number  here  professed  the  Christian  faith.  In  the  14th 
century,  John  de  Wickliffe,  styled  the  Mornim/  Star  of  the  Reformation., 
exposed  the  corrupt  errors  and  practices  of  the  monks  ;  and,  on  his  return 
from  Rome,  preached  with  still  greater  vehemence  against  the  corruption 
of  the  Roman  church.  The  religion  now  established  by  law  is  Episcopal 
Protestantism,  or  Lutheranism :  all  other  religions,  however,  are  tolerated. 
There  are  two  archbishops,  namely,  those  of  Canterbury  and  York,  and 
25  bishops. 

2d,  GovERNMEXT,  &c The  British  government  is  a  limited  mon- 

archy,  counterpoised  by  two  senates,  one  of  hereditary  peers,  the  other  of 
representatives,  who  are  chosen  by  the  people.  The  king  is  the  head,  and 
in  his  name  all  public  acts  are  performed ;  but  his  authority  is  restrained 
by  the  parliament.  The  House  of  Lords  represents  the  aristocracy,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  the  democracy ;  and  thus  the  three  different  species  of 
government  are  supposed  to  be  combined  in  that  of  Britain,  and  to  consti- 
tute its  peculiar  excellence.  The  institution  of  trial  by  jury  was  till  lately 
peculiar  to  Britain  ;  ^nd  the  judicial  system  has  been  justly  held  to  be 
more  pure  and  liberal  than  that  of  other  countries.  * 

3d,  Army  and  Navy The  army  during  the  late  war  was  supposed 

to  exceed  350,000  men,  including  fencibles,  militia,  and  volunteers — But 
the  great  rampart  and  supreme  glory  of  Great  Britain  consist  in  her  navy  ; 
in  size,  strength,  and  number  of  ships,  far  exceeding  any  example  on  re- 
cord. In  the  navy  list  for  1810,  the  total  number  of  ships  wa^  1113,  of 
which  256  were  of  the  line.  For  this  immense  fleet  the  number  of  seamen 
amounted  to  about  140,000.  Since  the  general  peace,  however,  the  army 
and  navy  have  been  very  much  reduced The  revenue  of  Britain  and  Ire- 
land is  about  fifty  six  millions  sterling,  per  annum,  and  the  national  debt 
about  eight  hundred  millions. 


III.    Civil  Geography. 

1st,  Manners  and  Customs The  reign  and  the  female  blandish- 
ments of  the  court  of  Elizabeth  seem  to  have  had  a  wonderful  effect  in 
civilizing  manners.  The  cold  restraint  which  some  foreigners  have  ascribed 
to  the  English  exists  only  in  appearance.  A  more  genuine  attribute  of  the 
English  is  integrity.  Their  thorough  sense  of  liberty  inspires  them  with 
courage;  and  tney  are  matchless  for  valour  both  by  sea  and  land.  The 
chief  amusements  are  those  of  the  theatre  and  of  the  field,  and  various 
games  of  skill  or  chance.  The  houses  in  Kngland  are  peculiarly  commo- 
uious,  neat,  and  cleanly  ;  and  domestic  architecture  seems  here  to  have  ar- 
rived at  its  greatest  perfection. 

2d,  Language — IVIost  European  languages  are  derived  from  the  Go- 
thic or  the  Latin.  To  the  Latin  origin  belong  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish  ; 
to  the  Gothic,  the  German,  Dutch,  Flemish,  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Nor- 


"  The  house  of  commons  consists  of  658  members ;  of  whom,  513  re- 
present  England  ;  45,  Scotland  ;  and  100,  Ireland. 
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wegian.  From  the  situation  of  the  country,  and  other  causes,  the  English 
participates  of  both  ;  and  unites,  in  some  degree,  the  force  of  the  Gothic 
with  the  melody  of  the  Latin  dialects. 

3d,  Literature,  &c Beda  or  Bede^  the  wonder  of  his  time,  flour- 
ished in  the  eighth  century.  About  the  year  1100,  English  literature  be- 
gan to  advance  with  a  steady  pace ;  and  from  that  period  a  numerous  train 
of  historians,  poets,  and  other  writers,  fill  the  page  of  biography.  In  the 
14th  century,  Roger  Bacon  aspires  even  to  the  praise  of  eminent  genius. 
The  writers  of  the  16th  and  following  centuries  are  numerous  and  well 
known.  English  literature  has  been  distinguished  by  a  series  of  writers  of 
great  original  genius,  from  Roger  Bacon  down  to  Shakspeare,  Milton, 
Newton,  Barrow,  and  Locke,  not  to  mention  those  of  more  recent  times. 
— The  middle  and  higher  ranks  spare  no  expense  in  the  education  of  their 
children.  The  most  eminent  public  schools  are  those  of  St  Paul's,  West- 
minster, Eton,  and  Winchester.  The  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge are  foundations  of  great  extent  and  grandeur. 

4th,  Manufactures  and  Commerce — The  earliest  staple  com- 
modity of  England  was  ^j»,  a  metal  rarely  found  in  other  countries.  The 
Phoenicians  first  introduced  it  into  commerce,  at  least  5  or  600  years  before 
the  Christian  era ;  and  tlteir  extensive  trade  soon  diffused  it  among  the 
Oriental  nations.  The  leading  manufactures  at  present  are  the  following : 
— Those  of  cotton,  including  the  raw  material,  are  estimated  at  L. 40,000, 000 
a  year ;  those  of  woollen  at  L.  26,000,000  ;  those  of  leather  at  L.  15,000,000  ; 
those  .of  linen  at  L.15,000,000 ;  and  those  of  iron  at  L.13,000,000.  The 
manufactures  of  glass,  silk,  pottery,  paper,  &c.  are  also  extensive.  In 
these  statements  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  included.  The  number  of  mer- 
chant vessels  belonging  to  England  in  1824  was  16,466,  the  tonnage 
1,981,685,  and  tlie  number  of  seamen  employed  in  navigating  them  123,332. 
— The  whole  capital  of  Great  Britain  may  perhaps  be  calculated  at  more 
than  one  thousand  two  hundred  millions.  Of  England  it  has  been  justly 
observed,  that  "  her  trade  and  commerce  encircle  the  globe,  and  her  capital 
is  the  emporium  of  the  universe." 


IV.     Natural  Geography. 

1st,  Climate  and  Seasons. — The  climate  of  Great  Britain  is  per- 
haps more  variable  than  that  of  any  other  country  on  the  globe,  as  the  va- 
pours  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  are  opposed  to  the  drying  winds  from  the 
eastern  continent.  The  western  coasts,  in  particular,  are  subject  to  fre- 
quent rains ;  and  the  eastern  part  of  Scotland  is  of  a  clearer  and  drier  tem- 
perature than  that  of  England.  The  humidity  of  the  climate,  however, 
clothes  the  delicious  vales  and  meadows  with  a  verdure  unknown  to  any 
other  region.  In  consequence  of  the  mutability  of  the  climate,  the  seasons 
themselves  are  of  uncertain  tenor,  and  the  year  might  more  properly  be 
divided  into  8  months  of  winter,  and  4  of  summer,  than  into  the  usual  four 
divisions  originating  in  the  southern  latitudes. 

2d,  Face  of  the  Country. — The  face  of  the  country  afFords  all 
that  laeautiful  variety  which  can  be  found  in  the  most  extensive  tracts  of 
the  globe  ;  not,  however,  without  romantic  and  even  dreary  scenes,  lofty 
mountains,  craggy  rocks,  black  barren  moors,  and  wide  uncultivated  heaths ; 
and  yet,  few  countries  have  a  smaller  portion  of  land  absolutely  sterile  and 
incapable  of  culture.  The  richest  parts  are,  in  general,  the  midland  and 
southern.  Towards  the  N.  it  partakes  of  the  barrenness  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Scotland.    The  E.  coast  is,  in  many  parts,  sandy  and  marshy.    A 
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range  of  rude  and  elevated  land,  sometimes  rising  into  lofty  mountains, 
extends  from  the  borders  of  Scotland  to  the  very  heart  of  England,  form- 
ing  a  natural  division  between  the  E.  and  W.  sides  of  the  kingdom.  Corn- 
wall is  also  a  rough  hilly  tract ;  and  a  simQar  character  prevails  in  part  of 
the  adjacent  counties.  Of  forests,  the  chief  now  remaining  are  those  of 
Dean,  in  Gloucestershire;  Sherwood,  in  Nottinghamshire;  Windsor,  in, 
Berkshire ;  and  the  New  Forest,  in  Hampshire. 

3d,  Soil  and  AaRicui-TtjnE The  soil  is  greatly  diversified,  but 

in  general  fertile  ;  and  in  no  country  is  agriculture  more  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, or  conducted  in  a  superior  style,  not  excepting  Flanders  and 
Lombardy. — All  the  valuable  productions,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  of 
this  country,  have  been  imported  at  different  periods  from  the  continent, 
and  have  been  kept  up  and  improved  by  constant  attention.  Considered  as 
a  corn  country,  the  E.  coast,  from  its  superior  dryness,  is  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  grain ;  and  the  W.  coast,  from  the  wetness  of  the  climate,  is 
better  calculated  for  pasturage — Horticulture,  or  the  art  of  gardening,  is 
also  pursued  in  England  with  great  assiduity  and  success.  The  yearly 
consumption  of  vegetables  in  the  metropolis  is  computed  at  more  than 
L.  1,000,000. 

4th,  AxiaiALS. — England  has  now  no  other  wild  quadrupeds  than  soine 
of  the  smaller  kinds;  as  the  fox,  badger,  marten,  otter,  hare,  rabbit, 
squirrel,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  all  kinds  of  domestic  animals,  such  as 
horses,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  deer,  dogs,  &c.  imported  from  abroad,  have 
been  reared  to  the  greatest  degree  of  perfection.  The  chief  of  our  birds  of 
prey  are,  the  great  eagle,  the  black  eagle,  the  peregrine  falcon,  and  many 
kinds  of  hawks.  Our  poultry  seem  to  have  originated  from  Asia ;  our 
peacocks  from  India  ;  our  pheasants  from  Colchis  ;  turkeys  from  N.  Ame- 
rica ;  the  guinea-fowl  are  from  Africa.  The  reptiles  are,  frogs.^toads,  and 
several  kinds  of  lizards :  of  our  serpents,  the  viper  alone  is  venomous ; 
other  kinds  are,  the  snake,  sometimes  found  four  feet  in  length  ;  and  the 
blind-worm,  seldom  exceeding  eleven  inches.  The  rivers  and  seas  of  Eng- 
land are  stocked  with  a  great  variety  of  fish,  which  yield  a  plentiful  supply 
of  provisions  to  all  ranks  of  people. 

5th,  Minerals Ti/i  is  found  in  Cornwall ;  co/)7)er  in  the  north-west 

of  Anglesea.  Lead  is  found  in  the  Mendip  hills,  Somersetshire  ;  which 
also  produce  calamine  and  manganese.  The  lead  mines,  and  the  beautiful 
veins  oifluor,  in  Derbyshire,  are  well  known.  England  contains  excellent 
mines  of  iron,  zinc,  arsenic,  black  lead,  &c.  The  mines  of  rock  salt,  in 
Cheshire,  must  not  be  omitted.  Marbles,  and  freestone  of  various  colours 
and  textures,  also  occur.  Fine  alabaster  appears  in  Derbyshire,  fullers, 
earth  in  Berkshire  and  some  other  counties.  Coal  mines  are  found  in  the 
central,  northern,  and  western  parts,  but  particularly  in  the  northern, 

around  Newcastle The  i)rincipal    mineral  waters  are  those  of  Bath, 

Bristol,  Tunbridge,  Buxton,  Scarborough,  Harrowgate,  and  Chelten- 
ham. 

6th,  Natuiiai.  Curiosities The  Pf«rt  of  Derbyshire  is  perforated 

with  such  vertical  chasms,  and  such  surprising  caverns,  as  have  deservedly 
excited  admiration.  On  the  western  extremity  of  Yorkshire  is  Vorday 
cave,  which  represents  a  subterraneous  cascade.  But  the  most  noted  is 
IVethercot  cave,  about  (iO  yards  in  length,  and  30  in  breadth.  The  lakes 
of  Cumberland  form  another  grand  scene  of  attraction.  The  submarine 
relics  of  &  forest,  on  the  coast  of  Lincolnshire,  may  be  deservedly  classed 
among  the  most  remarkable  natural  curiosities.  On  the  N.  W.  side  of  the 
Mendip  hills  is  a  considerable  cavern  containing  some  remarkable  petri. 
factions. 
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SCOTLAND. 

Boundaries. — S.  England  and  the  Irish  Sea ;  E. 
German  Ocean ;  N.  Northern  Ocean ;  W.  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Counties. — 1.  Caithness;  2.  Sutherland;  3.  Ross; 
4.  Inverness ;  5.  Argyle ;  6.  Cromarty ;  7.  Nairn  ; 
8.  Murray  or  Elgin;  9-  Banff;  10.  Aberdeen;  11, 
Mearns  o;'  Kincardine  ;  12.  Angus  or  Forfar ;  13.  Fife  ; 
14.  Kinross  ;  15.  Clackmannan  ;  16.  Perth  ;  17.  Dum- 
barton or  Lennox;  18.  Stirling;  19.  Linlithgow  or 
W.  Lothian;  20.  Edinburgh  or  Mid  Lothian;  21. 
Haddington  or  E.  Lothian  ;  22.  Berwick  or  Merse ; 
23.  Roxburgh  or  Teviotdale  ;  24.  Dumfries  ;  25.  Kirk- 
cudbright or  E.  Galloway ;  26.  Wigton  or  W.  Galloway ; 
27.  Ayr;  28.  Renfrew;  29-  Lanark  or  Clydesdale  ; 
30.  Peebles  or  Tweeddale;  31.  Selkirk;  32.  Bute  and 
Arran  ;  33.  Orkney  and  Shetland. 

Towns. — 1.  Wick,  Thurso,  John  o'  Groat's  House  ; 
2.  Dornoch;  3.  Dingwall,  Tain,  Fortrose;  4.  Inver- 
ness, Fort  George,  Fort  Augustus,  Fort  William, 
Culloden  Moor  (a)  ;  5.  Inverary,  Campbelton  ;  G.  Cro- 
marty; 7.  Nairn;  8.  Elgin,  Forres,  Fochabers;  9. 
Banff,  Cullen;  10.  New  Aberdeen,  Old  Aberdeen, 
Peterhead,  Fraserburgh;  11.  Bervie,  Stonehaven; 
12.  Dundee  (b),  Forfar,  Montrose  ;  13.  St  Andrews, 
Cupar,  Dunfermline,  Falkland,  Kinghorn,  Kirk- 
caldy;    14.    Kinross;    15,    Clackmannan,   Alloa   (c) ; 

16.  Perth,  Scone  (rf),  Dunkeld,  Crieff,  Dumblane  (e) ; 

17.  Dumbarton ;  18.  Stirling,  Falkirk  (/)  ;  19.  Lin- 
lithgow, Borrowstonness  or  Boness,  Queensferry  (g)  ; 
20.  Edinburgh  (/*),  Leith,  Musselburgh,  Dalkeith; 
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21.  Haddington  (i),  Dunbar,  N.  Berwick;  22.  Green- 
law, Dunse,  Coldstream  (k),  Lauder ;  23.  Jedburgh, 
Kelso  (J),  Hawick,  Melrose  (m),  Ednam  (n) ;  24. 
Dumfries,  Annan,  Moffat,  Sanquhar  ;  25.  Kirkcud- 
bright, New  Galloway,  Castle  Douglas  ;  26.  Wigton, 
Whitehorn,  Stranrawer,  Port  Patrick;  27.  Ayr  (o), 
Irvine,  Kilmarnock ;  28.  Renfrew,  Port-Glasgow, 
Greenock,  Paisley  (p) ;  29.  Lanark,  Hamilton,  Glas- 
gow ;  30.  Peebles;  31.  Selkirk  (g),  Galashiels;  32. 
Rothsay  ;  Brodwick ;  33.  Kirkwall,  Stromness ;  Ler- 
wick, Scalloway. 

IsLAXDs. — Orkney  Islands  or  the  Orcades;  'principal, 
Mainland  or  Pomona,  and  Hoy :  Shetland  Islands ; 
principal.  Mainland,  and  Yell :  Western  Islands  or  the 
Hebrides ;  principal,  Lewis,  Harris,  Skye,  Mull,  Jura, 
Isla ;  Bute,  Arran. 

Mountains. — In  3,  Ben  Wyvis  ;  4,  Ben  ^-Nevis,* 
Cairngorm,  Corx-iarok ;  5,  Ben  Cruachan ;  31,  Mount 
Battock  ;  16,  Grampian  and  Ochill  Hills,  Shehallion, 
Ben  Lawers,  Ben  More,  Ben  Vorlich,  Ben  Ledy ;  17, 
Ben  Lomond  ;  20,  Pentland  Hills  ;  21,  Berwick  Law ; 
between  21  and  22,  Lammermuir  Hills ;  in  the  S.  of  23, 
Cheviot  Hills ;  in  the  N.  of  24:,  Moffat,  and  Lead  Hills ; 
in  29,  Tintock. 

Lakes. — In  2,  Shin  ;  3,  Mari,  Broom ;  4,  Ness, 
Lochy,  Linnhe ;  5,  Etive,  Awe,  Fyne,  Long;  14, 
Leven  ;  16,  Tay,  Rannoch,  Erach,  Ketterin,  Erne; 
17,  Lomond  ;  26,  Ryan. 

Friths  and  Bays. — Friths  of  Forth,  Tay,  Murray, 
Cromarty,  Dornoch,  Pentland,  Clyde,  Solway  ;  Bays  of 
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Wigton  and  Glenluce. — The  Sounds  of  Mull,  Jura,  and 
Isla;  the  Whirlpool  of  Corryvrekan  ;  the  Minch. 

Capes. — St  Abb's  Head,  Fifeness,  Kinnaird's  Head, 
Tarbet-ness,  Duncansbay  Head,  Dunnet  Head,  Cape 
Wrath,  Butt  of  Lewis,  Point  of  Ardnamurchan,  Mull 
of  Cantire,  Fairland  Point,  Mull  of  Galloway,  Burrow 
Head,  Saturn-ness. 

Rivers. — Forth, Tay,  Tweed,  Clyde,  Teviot,  Annan, 
Nith,  Spey,  Dee. 

'^  Additional  Towns. — 9-  Portsoy,  Keith;  10.  Huntly,  Inver- 
urie, Kintore,  Braemar;  12.  Brechin,  Aberbrothwick  or  Arbroath, 
Cupar  ;  13.  Auchtermuchty ,  Inverkeithing,  Burntisland,  Dysart, 
Anstruther,  Crail;  16.  Doune,  Cullender,  Killin,  Blair-Athol, 
Blairgowrie,  Auchterarder,  Culross  (r)y  18.  Grangemouth,  Car- 
ron,  Bannockburn  {s) ;  24.  Lochmaben,  Lockerby,  Langholm, 
Gretna  Green;  26.  Newton-Steiuart,  Glenluce;  27.  Saltcoats, 
Girvan,  Largs,  Maybole,  Dunlop ;  29-  Rutherglen,  Douglas, 
Airdrie,  Biggar  ;  30.  Linton,  Brumehier. 

Additional  Islands.— •iV.  and  S.  Uist,  Benhecula,  Bwrra, 
St  Kilda,  Raza,  Canna,  Rum,  Egg,  Muck,  Coll,  Tiree,  Stqffa, 
lona  or  Icolmkill  {t),  Lismore,  Scarba,  Colonsa,  Oronsa,  Ailsa ; 
in  the  Frith  of  Forth  are  May,  Bass,  Inchkeith,  Inchcolm. 

Additional  Rivers.— In  10,  Don,  Ythan;  12,  N.  and  S. 
Esk;  \3,Leven;  17,  Leven ;  21,Tyne;  22,  Eye ;  24i,  Esk, 
Liddel;  25,  Ken;   27,  Ayr,  Girvan,  Stinchar.  i  ^^ 

Ancient  Divisions — Damnii,  (17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  28,  32);  Otta- 
dini,  (22);  Selgovae,  (23,  24,  26,  31);  Novantes,  (26,  27,  29,  30); 
Caledonii,  (13,  14,  15,  16i;  Vernicones,  (11);  Horestse,  (12);  TezaJi, 
(8,9,10);  Vacomagi,  (4,7);  Canta;,  (2, 3,  6)  ;  Merta,  (1);  Epidii,  (6). 

(a)  At  Culloden  Moor  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  gained  a  decisive  vic- 
tory over  the  Highland  rebels,  April  16th  1746 (b)  Dundee  was  burnt 

in  succession  by  Edward  1.  Richard  II.  and  Edward  VI (c)  Alloa 

has  a  fine  old  castle,  built  in  1300 (d)  Scone  was  anciently  noted  as 

the  place  where  the  Scottish  kings  were  crowned,  and  here  they  constantly 

resided  till  the  time  of  Kenneth  II.  contemporary  with  Ethelwolf  II 

{e)  The  battle  of  Sheriff  Moor  was  fought  in  the  vicinity  of  Dumblane. 
— -— (/)  Falkirk  is  chiefly  noted  for  a  victory  gained  by  Edward  I.  over 
the  Scots.  ■  .  (ff)  Queensferry  has  borne  this  name  ever  since  the  time  that 
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Margaret,  wife  to  Malcolm  III.  usually  crossed  from  hence  to  Dunfeim- 

line {h)  The  palace  of  the  Scottish  monarch  here  (Holt/roodhoiiae), 

was,  as  the  name  implies,  once  a  religious  foundation.  Cruiymillar  castle, 
two  miles  from  Edinburgh,  is  a  noted  ruin,  once  the  residence  of  James 
V.  and  of  his  unfortunate  daughter  jMury.  To  the  S.  of  Edinburgh  is 
Jtoslin  chapel,  built  in  1440  ;  it  was  erected  by  A\'illiam  St  Clair,  prince  of 
the  Orkneys  :  ten  Barons  of  Roslin,  several  Earls  of  Orkney,  and  an  Earl 
of  Sutherland,  lie  buried  here  :  and  here  three  victories  were  in  the  same 
day  gained  by  John  Comyn  over  the  English  commanded  by  Sir  John  Sea- 
grave,  in  1302 (i)  The  birth  place  of  John  Knox,  the  great  Scottish 

reformer (A)  A  rej^iment  of  puard.s,  long  known  by  this  name,  was 

raised  here  by  (ieneral  Alonk,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  restoration 
of  Cliarles  II.  to  the  English  throne (/)  The  celebrated  and  magnifi- 
cent abbey  of  Kelso,  the  ruins  of  which  stiU  remain,  was  founded  by  David 
I.  in  112}t,  for  the  use  of  the  Cistertian  monks {m)  Melrose  abbey,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  finest  ruin  in  the  three  kingdoms,  was  founded  in  the  6th 
century,  afterwards  entirely  destroyed,  and  in  the  commencement  of  the 
r2th  century,  David  I.  built  the  present  abbey,  dedicating  it  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  endowing  it  with  the  most  ample  revenues :  nere  are  the  mo- 
numents  of  the  Douglas  family,  and  of  James  Earl  of  Douglas,   who 

died  of  his  wounds  after  the  battle  of  Chcvy.chace  or  Otterburn {n) 

Here  James  Thomson,  the  poet,  was  born  in  1700 (o)  Here  the  re- 
nowned JVi/liaiu  JVfillace  began  his  career  in  arms {«)  AVhere  the 

celebrated  Scottish  echo  is  heard (7)  The  inhabitants  ot  Sellcirk  pride 

themselves  on  the  heroic  bravery  of  their  townsmen  at  the  disastrous  battle 
of  Flodden  Field,  when  100  attended  James  IV.  to  the  field,  and  only 
three  or  four  survived,  bearing  oil"  some  Englisli  colour.s. 

(r)  The  ancient  abbeti  of  Culross  was  built  in  the  year  1390 (»)  Ban- 

nockburn  is  noted  for  the  total  defeat  of  Edward  II.  by  Robert  Bruce ; 
and  for  the  murder  of  James  III.  by  his  own  subjects  :  he  lies  bliried  un- 
der a  hawthorn (0  This  islanil  was  the  abode  of  St  Columba,  who  in 

the  6th  century  left  Ireland  to  preach  Christianity  to  the  Picts  :  many  lords 
of  the  Isles,  4!t  kings  of  Scotland,  4  Irisli,  8  Norwegian,  and  one  Frencli 
monarch,  are  buried  here:  the  ruins  of  a  nunnery,  monastery,  and  cathe- 
dral,  are  still  remaining. 


I.  Historical  Geography  qf  Scotland. 

1st,  Names. — Scotland  was  first  discovered  to  the  Romans  by  Agricola  ; 
and,  in  the  works  of  Tacitus,  the  nortliern  part  of  Britain  is  for  the  first 
time  distinguished  from  the  southern,  by  the  s])ecial  appellation  of  Cale- 
donia, a  name  said  to  be  derived  from  a  Cymraig  word,  signifying  wood- 
lands, forests,  or  iierliaps  rather  a  mountainous  country  ;  tor  tne  ancients 
often  blended  the  ideas  of  forest  and  mountain.  Bede,  die  father  of  Eng- 
lish history,  who  flourished  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  deno- 
minates the  country  Provincia  Pictorum,  the  province  or  region  of  the 
I'icti.  This  new  name  seems  to  have  been  native  (Piks,  or  Pehts)  i  and 
to  have  originated  from  a  country  .so  styled  in  tlie  S.  of  Norway,  whence 
this  colony  had  arrived.  The  Saxon  writers,  and  among  them  King  Al- 
fred, cidled  the  people  I'cohts,  and  the  country  Prohllond.  These  dis- 
tinctions continued  till  the  lltli  century,  when  the  new  name  of  Scotia  was 
taken  from  Ireland,  its  former  object,  and  applied  to  modern  Scotland. 

2d,  Extent Scotland  is  about  275  miles  in  length,  by  about  140  at 
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its  greatest  breadth.  The  superficial  contents  have  been  computed  at 
29,200  square  miles,  a  little  exceeding  that  of  Ireland,  and  considerably 
more  than  half  that  of  England.  The  population  in  1821  was  foimd  to  be 
2,092,044,  and  hence  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  72  for  each  square 
mile. 

3d,  CnnoxoLOGY The  Highlanders,  or  Gael,  are  a  remnant  of  the 

original  Britons,  and  a  brother  tribe  of  the  Welsh  and  Irish.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  Lowlands  are  proved,  from  their  language,  to  be  a  kindred 
tribe  of  the  Saxons,  and  the  probability  is  that  they  settled  in  Scotland, 
under  the  name  of  Picts,  about  the  same  time  as  the  Saxons  invaded 
England.  According  to  some  writers  it  was  about  the  year  of  Christ  258, 
the  Dalriads  of  Bede,  the  Attacotti  of  the  Roman  writers,  passed  from 
Ireland  to  Argyleshire,  and  became  the  germ  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders, 
who  speak  the  Irish  or  Celtic  language,  while  the  Lou-landers  have  al- 
ways used  the  Scandinavian,  or  Gothic Fergus  I.  who  reigned  about 

330  years  before  Christ,  is  said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  Scottish 
monarchy.  From  him,  till  the  year  1006,  there  are  reckoned  82  kings, 
but  the  history  of  the  early  princes  is  now  generally  counted  fabidous ; 
after  which,  till  Britain  became  subject  to  one  monarch,  the  succession 
was  as  follows  :  Malcolm  II.  Duncan  I.  Macbeth,  Malcolm  III.  Donald 
VII.  Duncan  II.  Edgar,  Alexander  I.  David  I.  IMalcolm  IV.  William, 
Alexander  II.  Alexander  III.  John  Baliol,  Kobert  Bruce,  Edward  Ba- 
liol,  David  II.  Robert  (Stuart)  II.  Robert  III.  James  I.  James  II. 
James  III.  James  IV.  James  V.  Queen  Mary,  James  VI.  In  1603,  on 
the  death  of  Elizabeth  queen  of  England,  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  the  most 
immediate  heir,  was  called  to  the  throne  of  England,  and  constantly  resid- 
ed in  the  latter ;  he  and  his  successors  calling  themselves  kings  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  and  each  country  having  a  separate  parliament,  till  the 
year  1707,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  both  kingdoms  were,  by  the 
treaty  of  union,  united  under  the  general  name  of  Great  Britain. 

4th,  Antiquities.. — The  remains  of  the  Roman  dominion  in  N. 
Britain  chiefly  appear  in  the  celebrated  wall,  built  in  the  reign  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  between  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  in  the  ruins  of  which 
many  curious  inscriptions  have  been  found.  Another  striking  object  of 
this  epoch,  was  a  small  edifice  on  the  stream  of  Carron,  vulgarly  called 
Arthur^s  Oven,  which  seems  rightly  to  have  been  regarded  by  some  anti- 
quaries as  a  small  temple,  dedicated  to  the  god  Terinimts.  The  most 
northerly  Roman  camp  yet  discovered  is  that  near  the  source  of  the  river 
Ythan,  Aberdeenshire  ;  the  circumference  of  which  is  about  two  English 
mUes.  The  smaller  remains  of  Roman  antiquity  found  in  Scotland,  as 
coins,  utensils,  &c.  are  numerous.  As  the  Caledonian  kings,  when  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  held  their  chief  residence  at  Inverness,  the  singular 
hill  in  its  vicinity,  presenting  the  form  of  a  boat  reversed,  may  perhaps  be 
a  monument  of  regal  sepulture.  The  places  of  judgment  among  the  Gothic 
nations,  or  what  are  now  styled  Druidic  temples,  are  numerous  ;  and  there 

is  a  remarkable  one  in  the  isle  of  Lewis The  stations  and  camps  of  the 

natives  are  distinguished  by  their  round  form,  whUe  those  of  the  Romans 
are  square.  The  engraved  obelisks  found  at  Forres,  and  in  other  parts 
of  Scotland,  have  been  ascribed  to  the  Danish  ravagers.  They  are  pro- 
bably monuments  of  signal  events,  raised  by  the  kings  or  chiefs — To  enu- 
merate  the  churches  and  castles  erected  since  the  reign  of  IMalcolm  111. 
would  be  infinite.  Some  of  the  most  splendid  churches  derive  their  foun- 
dation from  David  I.  in  the  I2th  century. 
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II.  Political  Geography. 

1st,  Religion Since  iht  Revolution,  1688,  the  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment of  Scotland  has  been  of  the  Presbyterian  form.  The  establishment  of 
the  Presbyterian  system  was,  in  the  space  of  one  generation,  followed  by  the 
Secession,  which  took  place  in  1732.  The  Seceders  being  the  most  rigid 
in  their  sentiments,  and  animated  by  persecution,  soon  formed  a  numerous 
party.  About  the  year  1747,  they  were  themselves  divided  into  two  de- 
nominations, called  the  Burghers  and  the  Anti-Burghers,  because  the 
division  arose  concerning  the  legality  of  the  oaths  taken  by  the  burgesses 
of  some  of  the  royal  boroughs  ;  the  former  allowing  that  the  oath  is  proper, 
while  the  latter  objected.  iMost  of  the  old  families  of  Scottish  gentry  are 
of  the  Episcopal  church.  The  other  varieties  of  religious  profession  are 
not  numerous.  There  are  but  few  Roman  Catholics,  even  in  the  remote 
Highlands.  The  institutions  for  education  are  generally  excellent,  and 
well  supported. 

2d,  GovERXMEKT — The  government  of  Scotland,  since  the  Union, 
has  been  blended  with  that  of  England.  The  chief  distinction  between 
the  original  constitution  of  the  two  countries  was,  that  the  legislature  con- 
sisted of  only  one  chamber,  in  which  both  peers  and  commons  assembled. 
The  most  considerable  remnant  of  the  independent  existence  of  Scotland 
is  the  General  Assembly.  Next  to  this  may  be  classed  the  high  courts  of 
justice,  especially  that  styled  the  Court  of  Session.  In  1807  this  court 
was  divided  into  two  chambers,  totally  distinct;  the  first,  consisting  of  the 
Lord  President  and  seven  other  judges  ;  the  second,  including  the  Lord- 
Justice-Clerk  and  six  judges.  Sixteen  peers  are  elected  to  represent  the  no- 
bility, and  45  commoners  to  represent  the  counties  and  boroughs,  in  the 
British  parliament. 

3d,  Laws The  law  of  Scotland  differs  essentially  from  that  of  Eng- 
land, being  founded,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  civil  law.  The  civil 
and  cayion  laws  may  be  said  to  form  the  two  pillars  of  the  Scottish  judi- 
cature. 

The  army,  navy,  revenue,  debt,  &c.  of  Scotland,  are  now  inseparably 
intermingled  with  those  of  England. 


III.     Civil  Geography. 

1st,  Manners  and  Customs — The  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Scots  are  now  much  assimilated  with  those  of  the  English.  The  sobriety 
of  the  lower  classes  is  in  general  exemplary  ;  and  the  Scottish  manufac- 
turer or  labourer,  instead  of  wasting  his  weekly  gains  at  an  alehouse,  is  am- 
bitious to  appear  wiih  his  family  in  decent  clothes  on  Sundays  and  other 
holidays.  1  his  may  be  regarded  as  a  striking  characteristic  of  the  Scottish 
peasantr)',  who  prefer  the  lasting  decencies  of  life  to  momentary  gratifica- 
tions. To  this  ])raise  may  be  added,  that  of  intelligence,  arising  from  the 
diffusion  of  education,  which  is  such,  that  even  the  miners  in  the  south 
posse.ss  a  circulating  library.  The  amusements,  as  well  as  the  dress  of  the 
superior  classes,  are  on  a  parallel  with  those  of  the  English  ;  but  those  ot 
the  peasantry  have  several  diversities,  which  the  reader  may  perhaps  best 
learn  from  the  noems  of  Burns.  His  Ilallotceen,  and  his  Cotter'' s  Satur- 
day Night,  will  convey  more  information  concerning  the  amusements,  su- 
jierstitions,  and  manners,  of  the  Scottish  peasantry,  than  the  longest 
details. 
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2d,  LangttagE — The  Scottish  language  falls  under  two  divisions,  that 
of  the  Lowlands.,  which  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  ;  and  that 
of  the  Highlands,  which  is  the  Irish.  The  Lord's  prayer,  in  the  most  an- 
cient language  of  the  Lowlands,  would  be  as  follows  : 

1.  Uor  faaer  fjuhilk  beest  i  hevin.  2.  IJullowil  weird  thyne  nam.  3. 
Cum  thyne  kingrik.  4.  Be  dune  thyne  icidl  as  is  i  hevin  sva  po  yerd.  5. 
Uor  dailie  breid  gifus  thilk  day.  6.  And  forleit  us  uor  skaiihs,  as  we  for - 
leil  tham  quha  skath  us.  "J.  And  leed  us  na  intil  temtation.  8.  But  an 
fre  usfra  evil.     Amen. 

3d,  Literature — The  literature  of  Scotland  has  compensated  for  its 
recent  origin  by  its  rapid  progress.  One  of  the  earliest  native  writers  is 
Thomas  of  Erceldon,  called  the  Rhymer,  who  flourished  about  the  year 
1270,  and  wrote  a  metrical  romance,  called  Sir  Tristram.  .John  Barbour, 
archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  wrote  his  poem  on  the  actions  of  Robert  I.  in  the 
year  1375.  At  the  same  time  flourished  John  Fordun,  the  father  of  Scot- 
tish history.  James  I.  of  Scotland  wrote  some  excellent  poems  early  in 
the  15th  century  ;  and  he  was  followed  by  Holland  And.  Henry  the  Rhymer. 
In  the  end  of  that  century  arose  Dunbar,  the  chief  of  the  ancient  Scottish 
poets  ;    and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  next,  Gaivin  Douglas  and  David 

Lindsay :   Drummond  wrote  early  in  the  17th  century In  more  modem 

times  the  names  of  Thomson,  Blair,  Armstro?ig,  Beattie,  Burns,  Ram- 
say, Campbell,  Scott,  Hogg,  &c.  are  universally  known.  Among  the 
principal  historians  may  be  named  Buchanan,  Hume,  Robertson,  and 
fVai.so7i. 

Scotland  can  now  produce  able  writers  in  theology,  medicine,  natural 
philosophy  and  history,  and  in  moral  philosophy. 

■  4th,  Education — The  mode  of  education  pursued  in  Scotland  is 
excellent ;  and,  to  judge  from  its  efi'ects,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  practical 
system  pursued  in  any  country  in  Europe. — The  universities  of  Scotland, 
or  rather  colleges  (for  an  English  university  includes  many  colleges  and 
foundations),  amount  to  no  less  than  four  ;  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  St  An. 
drews,  and  Aberdeen. 

5th,  Commerce  and  Manufactures — The  general  commerce  of 
Scotland  is  in  most  respects  similar  to  that  of  England.  The  chief  exports 
are  linens,  cottons,  iron,  lead,  glass,  fish,  &c.  woollen  stuffs,  earthen  ware, 
leather,  &c.  The  chief  imports  are  wines,  brandy,  rum,  sugar,  rice,  to- 
bacco, indigo,  cotton,  &c.  The  chief  manufactures  of  Scotland  are  cot- 
tons of  many  various  kinds,  of  which  Glasgow  and  Paisley  are  the  chief 
seat ;  sheetings  and  linens,  which  are  made  chiefly  in  Forfarshire  and  the 
north  ;  ironware,  carpets,  glass,  pottery,  wooUens,  &c. 


IV.     Natural  Geography. 

1st,  Climate  and  Seasons — In  the  eastern  parts,  there  is  not  so 
much  humidity  as  in  England,  as  the  mountains  on  the  west  arrest  the  va- 
pours from  the  Atlantic.  On  the  other  hand,  the  western  counties  are  de- 
luged with  rain,  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  agriculture. 
Even  the  winter  is  more  distinguishable  by  the  abundance  of  snow  than  by 
the  intensity  of  the  frost ;  but  in  summer  the  heat  is  reflected  with  great 
power  in  the  narrow  valleys  between  the  mountains.  In  the  E.  and  S.  the 
climate  differs  but  little  from  that  of  Yorkshire. 

2d,  Face  of  the  Country. — The  face  of  the  country  is  in  genial 
mountainous,  to  the  extent  perhaps  of  two  thirds  :  but  the  name  of  High- 
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lands  is  more  stricdy  confined  to  Argyleshire,  the  west  of  Perthshire  and 
of  Inverness,  and  the  entire  counties  of  Ross,  Sutherland,  and  Caithness. 
Even  the  eastern  parts  have  little  of  the  uniform  flatness  we  meet  with  in 
England,  bat  are  sweetly  diversified  with  hUl  and  dale. 

3d,  Animals — Scotland  feeds  vast  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  : 
they  are  but  small,  but  much  valued  for  the  delicacy  of  their  flesh  ;  and 
the  fleece  of  the  latter  is  of  extensive  use  in  the  manufactures.  It  is  in  the 
high  grounds  tliat  the  cattle  are  so  duninutive  ;  for  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  the  horses  and  cows  are  not  surpassed  in  size  and  beauty  by  those 
of  England.  Among  the  wild  animals  are  the  roe,  stag,  fox,  badger,  otter, 
hedgehog,  rabbit,  weasel,  mole,  and  other  small  quadrupeds.  Among  the 
feathered  race,  are  the  capercailzie  or  cock  of  the  wood,  the  eagle,  falcon, 
partridge,  quaU,  snipe,  plover,  blackcock,  grouse,  &c.  .The  fisheries  in 
the  surrounding  seas  are  of  great  national  importance. 

4th,  MiKERALS — Some  small  quantities  of  silver  and  even  gold  have 
been  found  in  Scotland.  The  chief  minerals  are  lead,  iron,  and  coal ;  also 
freestone,  limestone,  slate,  the  most  beautifiil  marble,  fine  rock  crystals, 
pearls,  variegated  pebbles,  &c — The  mineral  v/aters  of  Scotland  are  nu- 
merous, but  none  are  of  equal  fame  with  those  of  England.  The  chief  are 
those  of  Moffat,  Innerleithen,  Pitcaithly,  Peterhead,  and  Dumblane. 

6th,   Natural  ^Curiosities Scotland,  like  other  mountainous 

countries,  abounds  with  singular  scenes  and  natural  curiosities.  The  beau- 
tiful/a/fe  of  the  Clyde,  near  Lanark,  have  deservedly  attracted  mucTi  at- 
tention. About  12  mUes  N.  from  Fort  Augustus,  on  the  E.  side  of  Loch 
Ness,  is  the  celebrated  Fall  of  Fyres.  The  height  of  the  principal  fall, 
when  the  water  is  full,  is  about  200  feet,  of  one  continued  stream  :  hedf  a 
mile  farther  up  is  another  faU  of  nearly  70  feet.  The  beauties  of 'Loch  Lo- 
mond have  been  often  described.  The  rocks  off"  the  coast  of  Aberdeenshire 
often  assume  singular  forms  of  arches  and  pUlars,  of  which  the  Sutlers  of 
Buchan  are  the  most  remarkable.  The  isle  oi  Staff  a  is  noted  for  its  beau- 
tiful basaltic  columns,  and  one  of  the  most  surprising  objects  of  nature,  the 
vast  basaltic  cavern,  called  Au-ua-vine,  or  the  harmonious  grotto,  either 
from  a  melodious  sound,  produced  by  the  percussion  of  the  waves  at  the 
furthest  exfemity,  or  from  the  exact  order  in  which  the  columns  are  dispos- 
ed. Height  of  the  entrance  56  feet,  breadth  35,  thickness  of  the  exterior 
vault  20.     The  depth  or  length  of  the  cavern  is  no  less  than  140  feet. 


IRELAND. 

Boundaries. — E.  the  Irish  Sea;  N.  S.  and  W.  the 
Atlantic. 

Divisions. — It  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  Lein- 
STER,  Ulster,  Minster,  and  Connacght. 

Tlie  Counties  in  Leinster  ar^— 1.  Louth;  2.  E. 
Meath;    3.   Dublin;    4.   Wicklow;   5.  Wexford;    6. 
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Longford  ;  7.  W.  Meath  ;  8.  King's  County;  9-  Queen's 
County;  10.  Kilkenny;  11.  Kildare;  12.  Carlow. 

Ulster. — 1.  Down;  2.  Antrim;  3.  London- 
derry ;  4.  Donegal ;  5.  Fermanagh ;  6.  Cavan ;  7. 
Monaghan  ;  8.  Armagh  ;  9.  Tyrone. 

MuNSTER. — 1.  Clare;    2.   Kerry;  S.  Cork; 

4.  Waterford  ;  5.  Tipperary  ;  6.  Limerick. 

CoNNAUGHT. — 1.  Leitrim ;  2.  Sligo;  3.  Mayo ; 

4.  Galway  ;  5.  Roscommon. 

Towns  in  Leinster. — 1.  Drogheda  (a),  Dundalk, 
Carlingford  ;  2.  Trim,  Navan  ;  3.  Dublin,  Swords, 
Newcastle  ;  4.  Wicklow,  Arklow  ;  5.  Wexford,  Ennis- 
corthy,  Ferns ;  6.  Longford,  Lanesborough  ;  7.  Mul- 
lingdr,  Athlone;  8.  Philipstown  ;  9.  Maryborough; 
10.  Kilkenny  ;  IL  Kildare  ;  12.  Carlow,  Old  Leighlin. 

Ulster. — 1.    Down-Patrick,    Newry,   Dro- 

more  ;  2.  Antrim,  Belfast,  Carrickfergus ;  3.  London- 
derry, Coleraine;  4.  Donegal,  Ballyshannon ;  5.  Ennis- 
killen ;  6.  Cavan,  Kilmore ;  7.  Monaghan  ;  8.  Armagh  ; 
9.  Dungannon. 

»—  MuNSTER. — \.    Clare,   Ennis  ;    2.   Tralee, 

Dingle ;  3.  Cork,  Kinsale,  Youghall ;  4.  Waterford ; 

5.  Tipperary ;  6.  Limerick. 

CoNNAUGHT. — 1.  Leitrim;  2.  Sligo  ;  3.  Cas- 

tlebar ;  4.  Galway,  Tuam  ;  5.  Roscommon,  Elphin. 

Islands. — Rathlin,  Copeland,  Clare,  S.  Isles  of  Ar- 
ran,  Achill,  N.  Isles  of  Arran,  Tory. 

Bays. — Carrickfergus,  Strangford,  Carhngford,  Dun- 
dalk, Dunmanus,  Bantry,  Kenmare  River,  Dingle,  Gal- 
way, Clew,  Sligo,  Donegal,  Lough  Swilly,  Lough 
Foyle. 

Lakes. — Neagh,  Erne,  Allen,  Conn,  Mask,  Corrib, 
Ree,  Killarney,  the  Devil's  Punch  Bowl. 
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Capes.— Fair  Head,  Plouth  Head,  Carnsore  Point, 

Cape  Clear,  Mizzen  Head,  Loop  Head,  Slyne  Head, 

Urris  Head,  Malin  Head. 

Rivers. — Shannon,  Barrow,  Boyne  (a),  Liffey,  Sla- 

ney,  Blackwater,  Lee,  Bandon,  Bann,  Lagan  Water, 

Mourne. 

Additional  Towns  in  Leinster. — 1.  Louth,  Ardee,  Dun- 
leer  ;    2.  Slane,  Athboy,  Ratoath ;    4.  Blessington,  Baltinglass ; 

5.  Clonmines,  Taghmon,  Newborough  ;  6,  Ardagh,  Gianard;  7- 
Fore,  Kilbeggan  ;  8.  Banaghar,  Bir ;  9-  Portarlington,  Bally- 
nakiU  ;   10.  Gowran,  Thomastown  ;    11.  JVaas,  Athy. 

— — —  Ulster. — 1.  Hillsborough,  Bangor,  Newton- Ardes, 
Donaghadee ;  2.  Connor,  Lisburn,  Randalstown,  Ballycastle  ;  4. 
JRaphoe,  Liffbrd,  Killybegs  ;  6.  Belturbet ;  7.  Carrickmacross ; 
8.  Charlemont ;  Q.  Clogher,  Strabane,  Oniagh. 

■"  MuNSTER.— 1.  KilfetLora,  Killaloe  ;  2.  Ardfent,  Agha- 

doe  ;  S.  Cloyne,  Middleton,  Bandon,  Clonakilty,  Malloio,  JDoner- 
aille,  Charleville  ;  4.  Lismore,  Dungarvan  ;  5.  Cashel,  Clonmell ; 

6.  CuUen,  Askeaton,  Kilmallock. 

■  CoNNAUGHT. — 1.  Carrick,  James-Tovm;  2.Achonry  ; 

3.  KUlala;  4.  Clonfert,  Athenry  (b),  Eyrecourt ;  5.  Boyle,  Tulsk. 

Ahcient  Divisions — 1st,  Leinster. — Voluntii,  (1) ;  Cauci,  (2,7) ; 
Auteri,  (6);  Blanii,  (3,  4,  11);  Coriondi,  (8,  9,  10);  Manapii,  (5,  12). 

2d,  Ulster — Voluntii,  (1,  7,  8) ;  Robogdii,  (2,  3,  9) ;  Erdini,  (5) ; 
Cauci,  (6) ;  Vennicnii,  (4). 

3d,  Mu7ister. — Brigantes,  (4,  5) ;  Velabori,  (2,  6) ;  VodisB  and 
Iverni,  (3)  ;  Ganganii,  (1). 

4th,    Connaught. — Ganganii,  (4) ;    Auteri,  (5) ;    Nagnatae,  (1,  2,  3)- 

(a)  The  battle  of  the  Boyne,  in  1690,  is  commemorated  by  the  erection 
of  an  obelisk  near  this  town,  with  appropriate  inscriptions. 

(i)  Athenry  is  chiefly  noted  for  the  bloody  battle  fought  between  the 
English  and  the  Irish,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II. :  the  Irish  lost  10,000 
men,  among  whom  fell  29  Connaught  chiefs  of  the  O'Connor  family. 
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I.     Historical  Geography  of  Ireland. 

1st,  Names — Ireland  was  first  called  Hibemia  by  Caesar.  Its  other 
names  were  Jer7ie,  Juverna,  Ogygia.,  and  Britannia  Minor.  It  appears 
that  the  island  was  known  to  the  (ireeks  by  the  name  of  Juverna.,  about 
two  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Towards  the  decline  of  the  west- 
ern empire,  as  the  country  had  become  more  and  more  known,  and  had 
been  peopled  with  various  tribes,  the  Romans  discovered  that  the  ruling 
people  in  Ireland  were  the  Scoti  ;  and  thenceforth  the  country  began  to  be 
termed  Scotia,  an  appellation  retained  by  the  monastic  writers  till  the 
eleventh  century,  when  the  name  Scotia  having  passed  to  modern  Scotland, 
the  ancient  name  of  Hibemia  began  to  reassume  its  honours.     It  is  sup- 

Sosed  that  this  name,  and  the  Gothic  denomination  Ireland,  are  meremo- 
ifications  of  the  native  term  Erin,  implying  the  country  of  the  west. 

2d,  Extent Ireland  is  about  300  miles  in  length,  and  the  greatest 

breadth  is  about  180.  The  area  may  be  computed  at  30,.370  English 
miles  ;  and  since  the  population  in  1821  was  found  to  be  6,846,949,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  to  each  square  mUe  wlU  be  about  227- 

3d,  Chronology Ireland  was  probably  discovered  by  the  Phcsni- 

cians  as  early  as  the  sister  island,  Great  Britain  ;  and  common  fame 
ascribes  the  origin  of  the  Irish  to  an  emigration  from  Iberia,  i.  e.  Spain.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  the  original  population  of  Ireland  passed  from 
Gaul,  and  was  afterwards  increased  by  their  brethren  the  Guydil  from 
England.  About  the  time  that  the  Belga  seized  on  the  south  of  England, 
it  appears  that  kindred  Gothic  tribes  passed  to  the  south  of  Ireland. 
These  are  the  Firbolg  of  the  Irish  traditions,  and  appear  to  have  been  the 
same  people  whom  the  Romans  denominated  Scoti.  The  history  of  Ire- 
land is  involved  in  obscurity  tiU  the  year  1172,  when  Henry  II.  of 
England  conquered  that  kingdom,  and  took  the  title  of  lord  of  Ireland. 
Henry  VIII.  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Ireland.  By  the  act  of  union, 
passed  in  1801,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  united  into  one  kingdom. 

4th,  Antiquities — Barrows  are  not  wanting  in  Ireland,  being  hil- 
locks of  earth  thrown  up  in  commemoration  of  the  illustrious  dead.  Other 
monuments,  commonly  styled  Druidic,  may  also  be  found  ;  such  as  single 
stones  erect,  circular  temples,  or  rather  places  of  judgment,  and  the  like, 
which  may  more  properly  be  ascribed  to  the  Belgic  colony.  To  the  Scan- 
dinavian period  (the  ninth  century)  belong  what  are  called  the  Danes 
Raths,  or  circular  intrenchments ;  and  probably  some  chapels.  Among 
smaller  relics  of  antiquity,  the  golden  trinkets  found  in  a  bog  near  CuUen, 
in  the  sand,  deserve  mention  :  as  gold  was  found  in  Gaul,  they  are  perhaps 
ornaments  of  ancient  chiefs  brought  from  that  country. 


II.     Political  Geography. 


1st,  Religion — The  legal  religion  of  Ireland  is  that  of  the  church  of 
England ;  but  it  is  computed  that  two-thirds  of  the  people  are  Catholics  ; 
and  of  the  remaining  third  the  Presbyterians  are  supposed  to  constitute  one 
half,  and  the  Episcopalians  the  other.  St  Patrick,  the  tutelar  saint  of  Ire- 
land, is  asserted  by  some  to  have  been  a  native  of  Cornwall,  and  by  others 
of  Wales.     In  the  Catalogue  of  British  Saints  he  is  said  to  have  been  prin- 
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cipal  of  a  college  in  Wales,  but  was  taken  captive  by  some  pirates  of  Ire- 
land ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  country  he  converted  to  Christianity.  It 
appears  certain  that  he  was  archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  founded  many 
churches  and  schools  of  learning.     He  died  about  the  year  460,  aged  83. 

2d,  Government At  present,  Ireland  being  united  to  England,  the 

form  of  Government  is  of  course  identically  the  same  in  both  countries. 
There  are  some  minute  variations  between  tne  statute  and  common  laws  of 
Ireland  and  those  of  England.  Ireland  furnishes  100  members  to  the 
British  parliament,  since  the  union  with  England  in  1801. 

3d,  Army,  Navy,  and  Revenue — The  army  and  navy  of  Ireland 
are  not  distinguished  from  those  of  the  British  empire.  The  net  produce  of 
the  revenue  of  Ireland  in  1825  was  L.3_624,800,  or  about  one-nfteenth  of 
that  of  the  united  kingdom. 


III.     Civil  Geography. 

1st,  Manners  and  Customs — The  manners  of  the  superior  classes 
of  people  in  Ireland  now  nearly  approach  to  the  English  standard.  The 
Irish  gentry  are  seldom  addicted  to  literature  or  the  arts,  but  amuse  them- 
selves with  hunting  and  other  robust  exercises.  The  common  people  of 
Ireland  still  retain  too  many  features  of  their  ancient  national  manners.  A 
funeral  is  joined  by  all  the  men  and  women  of  the  vicinity,  and-  is  accom- 
panied with  dreadful  howls,  and  other  barbarous  ceremonies.  Their  diet 
consists  chiefly  of  coarse  bread,  potatoes,  and  butter-milk ;  the  favourite 
liquor  is  whisky  distilled  from  grain  (that  from  malt  being  little  used)  ; 
and  the  rural  cottage  is  a  wretched  hovel  of  mud.  The  native  Irish  are 
described  as  impatient  of  injury,  quick  of  apprehension,  implacable  in  re- 
sentment, ardent  in  all  their  affections,  and  remarkably  hospitable. 

2d,  Language,  Literature,  &c — The  English  language  daily 
gains  ground  in  Ireland.  The  ancient  Irish  is  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic,  inter- 
mingled with  many  Gothic  words,  imported  by  the  Belgic  colonies,  by  the 
Scandinavians,  and  by  the  English — The  literature  of  Ireland  has  claims 
to  a  venerable  antiquity.  The  Anclo-Saxons  derived  their  first  illumina- 
tion from  Ireland ;  and  in  Scotland  literature  continued  to  be  the  special 
province  of  the  Irish  clergy,  till  the  thirteenth  century.  Ireland  has  to 
boast  of  the  names  of  Boyle,  Burke,  Denham,  Goldsmith,  IMacklin,  Par- 
nell,  Steele,  Swift,  Sloane,  Sterne,  Usher,  &c.  In  no  quarter  of  the  British 
dominions  has  education  been  conducted  upon  a  more  solid  and  rational 
plan  than  in  Scotland  ;  and  no  where  has  it  been  so  much  neglected  as  in 
Ireland.  The  education  of  the  higher  and  middle  ranks,  however,  is  now 
as  much  attended  to  as  in  England,  and  schools  of  all  descriptions  are  ra- 
pidly increasing. 

3d,  IManufactures  and  Commerce — The  principal  manufacture 
is  fine  linen  cloth,  which  is  brought  to  great  perfection.  The  value  of  the 
linen  manufacture  in  1824,  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  weaver  before 
it  was  bleached  or  dressed,  was  estimated  by  the  Linen  Board  at 
L.2,f)80,70!t.  The  quantity  exported  to  (Jreat  Britain  was  4(5,488,925 
yards.  Ireland  also  sends  to  Britain  considerable  quantities  of  corn,  and 
vast  numbers  of  black  cattle.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  Ireland  to 
Great  Britain  and  foreign  countries  in  1824  was  about  li. 0,400,000. 
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IV.     Natural  Geography. 

1st,  Climate — In  Ireland  the  air  is  mild  and  temperate,  being  cooler 
in  summer,  and  warmer  in  winter,  than  Ln  England  ;  thouo;h  it  is  not  so 
clear  and  pure,  nor  so  proper  for  ripening  com  and  fruits.  It  is  more  Im- 
raid  than  in  England ;  and  hence  the  pastures  are  excellent,  and  entitle 
Ireland  to  its  characteristic  appeUation  of  the  '^  Green  isle." 

2d,  Face  of  the  C'ouxtry,  &c — Ireland  forms  a  striking  contrast 
to  Scotland,  being  mostly  level,  fertile,  and  abundant  in  pasturage.  The 
chains  of  hills,  for  they  can  hardly  aspire  to  the  name  of  mountains,  are 
few  and  unimportant The  quantity  of  the  cultivated  land  in  Ireland  ex- 
ceeds in  proportion  that  of  England.  The  most  striking  feature  is  the 
rocky  nature  of  the  soil,  stones  generally  appearing  on  the  surface,  yet 
without  any  injury  to  the  fertility — The  farmers  are  oppressed  by  middle 
men,  who  rent  farms  from  the  landlords,  and  let  them  to  small  occupiers. 
Scarcely  the  semblance  of  a  forest  remains  in  Ireland  ;  but  their  place  is 
unhappily  usurped  by  the  moors  or  bogs,  which  form  a  remarkable  feature 
of  the  country.  Ornaments  of  gold,  and  other  relics  of  antiquity,  have 
from  time  to  time  been  discovered  in  the  bogs,  at  great  depths  ;  and  there 

are  other  indications  that  they  are  of  comparatively  recent  formation 

Ireland  produces  much  corn,  hemp,  and  flax  ;  potatoes,  also,  are  raised 
in  great  quantities,  and  constitute  the  principal  food  of  the  people. 

3d,  MixEiiALS Copper,  lead,  iron,  and  even  silver  ores,  have  been 

found  in  the  Irish  mines.  In  the  county  of  Antrim  there  is  a  mine  which 
aSbrds  a  mixture  of  silver  and  lead,  every  30  lb.  of  lead  ore  producing 
about  a  pound  of  silver.  There  is  another  in  Connaught  of  the  same  kind  ; 
and  one  stUl  richer  in  "NVicklow.  About  twelve  miles  from  Limerick  two 
mines  have  been  discovered,  one  of  copper,  and  the  other  of  lead.  Iron 
mines  are  dispersed  aU  over  the  kingdom.  There  are  likewise  quarries  of 
marble,  slate,  and  ireestone  ;  and  the  earth  produces,  in  various  places,  coal 
and  turf  for  tiring.  In  the  county  of  M'icklow  considerable  masses  of  na- 
tive gold  have  been  recently  discovered. 

4ih,  Nattral  Curiosities — Among  the  natural  curiosities  of  Ire- 
land may  be  mentioned,  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  lake  of  KUlarney. 
surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  clothed  with  trees,  whose 
verdure  contrasts  beautifully  with  intervening  rocks.  The  arbutus,  with 
its  scarlet  fruit  and  snowy  blossoms,  here  vegetates  in  great  luxuriance. 
It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  called  the  Lower,  31iddle,  and  Upper  Lake. 
On  tlie  side  of  one  of  the  mountains  is  0''Sunivan''s  Cascade,  which  fells 
about  70  feet  into  the  lake  with  a  tremendous  roar  ;  and  opposite  this  cas- 
cade is  the  island  of  Iiuiesfi/len,  not  only  romantic,  but  of  venerable  fame 
for  the  annals  there  written.  The  E.  boimdary  of  the  3Iiddle  Lake  is 
formed  by  the  base  of  Mangerton,  down  the  steep  side  of  which  descends 
a  cascade,  visible  for  1  oO  yards  :  this  fall  of  water  is  supplied  by  a  lake 

near  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  called  the  DeviFs  Punch-botcL ^Vhat 

is  called  the  GianCs  Causeway  must  be  distinguished  among  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  curiosities  of  Ireland.  This  surprising  collection  of  ba- 
saltic pillars  is  about  eight  miles  N.  E.  of  Coleraine.  The  adjacent  coast 
is  verdant,  but  precipitous  ;  and  from  it  the  Causeway  projects  into  the 
sea  to  an  unknown  extent.  The  part  explored  is  about  (500  feet  in  length  ; 
the  breadth  from  240  to  120  ;  the  height  from  10  to  3fj  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  strand.  It  consists  of  many  thousand  pUlars,  mostly  in  a  venical 
position.  In  the  side  of  a  hill  towards  the  N.  E.  is  the  rock  called  the 
Organ,  consisting  of  oO  pillars;  that  in  the  middle  is  40  feet  high,  the 
others  gradually  diminishing. 

E 
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FRANCE. 

Boundaries. — N.  the  Netherlands  and  the  British 
Channel ;  W.  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  or  Gulf  of  Gascony  ; 
S.  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Mediterranean ;  E.  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany. 

Provinces. — 1.  Picardy;  2.  Normandy;  3.  Bretagne; 
4.  Poitou  ;  5.  Saintonge  and  Angoumois  ;  6.  Guienne ; 
7.  Gascony ;  8.  Languedoc ;  9.  Provence ;  10.  Dau- 
phiny;  11.  Franche  Compte ;  12.  Burgundy;  13.  Al- 
sace ;  1 4.  Lorrain ;  15.  Champagne ;  16.  Isle  of  France ; 
17.  Maine,  Aitjou,  and  Touraine;  18.  Orleanois  and 
Nivernois;  19.  Berri  and  Bourbonnois  ;  20.  LaMarche 
and  Limosin;  21.  Auvergne ;  22.  Lyonnois ;  23.  Beam; 
24.  Rousillon  ;  25.  Comtat  d' Avignon ;  25.  Artois ; 
27.  French  Flanders. 

Towns. — 1.  Amiens  (a),  Abbeville,  Boulogne,  Ca- 
lais (b);  2.  Rouen  (c),  Dieppe,  Fecamp,  Havre  de  Grace, 
Cherbourg;  3.  Rennes,  Nantes,  Quiberon,  L'Orient, 
Brest,  Morlaix  ;  4.  Poitiers  (d),  Fontenay,  Rochelle, 
Rochefort ;  5.  Saintes  ;  Angouleme  ;  G.  Bourdeaux, 
Blaye,  Agen  (e)  ;  7.  Bayonne,  Mont  de  Marsan,  Auch, 
St  Bertrand ;  8.  Toulouse  (f),  Narbonne,  Montpellier, 
Nismes ;  9.  Aix,  Marseilles,  Toulon ;  10.  Grenoble, 
Vienna,  Valence;  11.  Besangon,  St  Claude;  12.  Dijon,* 
Autun,  Mason;  13.  Hagucnau,  Strasbourg  (g),  Col- 
mar;  14,  Thionville,  Metz,  Pont  a  Mousson,  Nanci, 
Epinal;  15.  Rheims,  Meziers,  Chalons,  Troyes  ;  16. 
Paris  (h),  St  Cloud,  St  Denis,  St  Germain  (i),  Ver- 
sailles; 17.  Le  Mans;  Angers;  Tours;  18.  Orleans, 
Blois;  Nevers;  19-  Bourges,  Chateauroux  ;  Moulins ; 

•  The  birth-place  of  Bossuet  and  Crebillon. 
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20.  Gueret;  Limoges,  Tulle  ;  21.  Clermont,  Aurillac  ; 
9,2.  Lyons,  Roanne  ;  23.  Pau  (A;),  Oleron ;  24.  Perpig- 
nan  ;  25.  Avignon,  Carpentras ;  26.  St  Omer,  Arras, 
Aubigni ;  27.  Dunkirk,  Douay,  Lille,  Cambray  (Z), 
Valenciennes,  Conde. 

Islands. — Ushant,  Belleisle,  Noirmoutler,  Rhe,  O- 
leron,  Hieres,  Corsica,  (m),  in  which  are  Bastia,  Ajaccio, 
and  Calvi. 

Mountains. — Pyrenees,  part  of  the  Alps,  Vosges, 
Jura ;  Cevennes,  in  8 ;  Puy  de  Dome  and  Cantal, 
in  21. 

Capes. — La  Hogue  and  Barfleur,  i?i  2. 

R-ivERs. — Seine,  Loire,  Garonne,  Rhone. 

Additional  Towns — 1.  Guise,  Cressy  (n),  Agincourt  (o)  ; 
2.  Harfleur  (p),  Lisieux,  Caen,  Bayeux,  Barjleur,  Couiances, 
Avranches,  Alencon,  Falais  (g),  Evreux  ;  3.  St  Malo,  Dinant, 
Brieux,  Quimper,  Vannes  ;  4.  Lovdun,  Niort,  Lufon  ;  5.  Cognac, 
Rochefoucault  (r)  /  6.  Perigueux,  Cahors,  Rodez,  Montauban ; 
7.  Lectour,  Lombe%,  Tarhe,  Lourde,  Baigneres,  Barege ;  8. 
Rieux,  Foix,  Castres,  Carcassonne,  Bezieres,  Cette,  Alais,  Viviers, 
Privas,  Le  Puy  ;  9-  Antihes,  Frejus,  Gretsse,  Digne,  Sisteron, 
Aries;  10.  Orange,  Gap,  Embrun,  Brianfoii ;  11.  Vesoul,  Mont- 
beliard,  Dole,  Lons  le  Saunter  ;  12.  Chatillon  sur  Seine,  Mirebeau, 
Gex ;  13.  IVeiv  Brisach,  Beaufort,  Huninguen,  Fort  Louis 
Bridge-head ;  14.  Sedan,  Bitche,  Longwy,  Montmedy,  Givet, 
Charlemont,  Verdun,  Bar  le  Due,  Domremy  (s),  Luneville,  Bla- 
mont,  Plombiers  ;  15.  Vitry,  Chaumont,  Langres,  Provins,  Sens, 
Auxerre,  Rocroy ;  l6.  Noyon  {t),  Laon,  Soissons,  Compiegne, 
Beauvais,  Chantilly,  Senlis,  Mantes,  Melun,  Fontainbleau ;  17. 
Laval;  Saumur ;  Chinon,  {u),  La  Haye  {^v)  ;  18.  Chartres, 
Vendome  ;  LaCharite  ;  IQ.  Issoudun  ;  Vichi ;  21.  Riom,  Issoire, 
St  Flour;  22.  Villefranche,  Montbrison  ;  23.  St  Jean  de  Luz, 
St  Jean  Pied  du  Port  ;  24.  Ceret ;  25.  Vaison,  Cavaillon  ;  27. 
Gravelines,  Lo  Quesnoy,  Maubeuge,  Landrecy,  Avesnes. 
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Additional  Rivebs. — Somme,  in  1;  Ome,  in  2  ;  Ilk  and 
Vilaine,  in  3  ;  Sevre  and  Vendee,  in  4;  Charente,  in  5  ;  Adour, 
in  7  ;  Moselle,  Meurthe,  and  Meuse,  in  14  ;  Far,  between  Pro- 
vence and  Italy. 

No  1.  ( J.  e.  Picardy)  contains  the  department  of  the  Somme ;  2.  Seine 
Inferieure,  Eure,  Calvados,  La  Manche,  Orne ;  3.  Finisterre,  Cotes  du 
Noid,  jMorbihan,  Ille  et  Vilaine,  Loire  Inferieure ;  4.  A''endee,  Deux 
Sevres,  Vienne  ;  5.  Charente  Inferieure,  Charente  ;  6.  La  Gironde,  Dor- 
dogne,  Lot,  Aveiron,  and  part  of  Lot  et  Garonne  ;  7-  Landes,  Gers,  Hautes 
Pyrenees,  part  of  Haute  Garonne,  part  of  Lotet  (iaronne  ;  ii.  Haute  Loire, 
Ardeche,  Lozere,  Gard,  Herault,  Tarn,  Aude,  Ariege ;  9.  Var,  Bouches 
du  Khone,  Basses  Alps;  10.  Hautes  Alps,  Drome,  Isere;  11.  Haute 
Saone,  Doubs,  Jura ;  r2.  Saone  et  lioire,  Cote  d'Or,  Ain ;  13.  Haute 
Rhia,  Bas  Rhin  ;  14.  Moselle,  Meuse,  Meurthe,  Vosges  ;  15.  Ardennes, 
Marne,  Aube,  Yonne,  Haute  JMarne;  16.  Oise,  Aisne,  Seine  et  Oise, 
Seine  et  Marne  ;  17.  fliayenne,  Safte,  j>Iayenne  et  Loh'e,  Indre  et  Loire  ; 
18.  Eure  et  Loire,  Loire  et  Cher,  Lciret,  Nievre  ;  19.  Indre,  Cher, 
Allier  ;  20.  Creuse,  Haute  Vienne,  Correze ;  21.  Dome,  Cantal  ;  22. 
Rhone  et  Loire  ;  23.  Basses  Pyrenees  ;  24.  Pyrenees  Orientales  ;  25.  Vau- 
duse  ;  26.  Pas  de  Calais }  27.  Nord. 

At  the  revolution,  the  National  Assembly  decreed  that  France  should  be 
divided  into  the  following  circles  and  departments." 

1.  Circle  of  Paris — Seine,  Seine  and  Oise,  Seine  and  Mwme,  Eure 
and  Loire,  Loiret,  Yonne,  and  Aube. 

2.  Circle  of  the  Coasts  of  the  Channel Calais  Straits,  Somme, 

Oise,  Lower  Seine,  Eure,  Orne,  Calvados,  and  Channel. 

3.  Circle  of  the  North  East — Nord,  Aisne,  Marne,  Ardennes, 
Meuse,  Moselle,  and  Meurthe. 

4.  Circle  of  the  East — Lower  Rhine,  Upper  Rhine,  Vosges,  Upper 
Marne,  Upper  Saone,  Doubs,  Jura,  and  Cote  d''Or. 

5.  Circle  of  the  South  East — Saone  and  Loire,  Aine,  Isere,  Rhone, 
Loire,  Picy  de  Dome,  Cantal,  Upper  Loire,  and  Ardeche. 

6.  Circle  of  the  Coast  of  the  Mediterranean Lozere,  Gard, 

Herault^  Drome,   Upper  Alps,  Lower  Alps,  Vaucluse,  Mouths  of  the 
Rhone,  Var,  and  Corsica.  ^ 

7.  Circle  of  the  South Aveiron,  Lot,  Tarn,  Aude,  Eastern  Pyre- 
nees, Upper  Pyrenees,  Lower  Pyrenees,  Arriege,  Upper  Garonne,  Gers. 

8.  Circle  of  the  South  West Landes,  Lot  and  Garonne,  Gironde, 

Dordogne,  Correze,  Upper  Vieime,  Charente,  Lower  Charente,  Two  Se- 
vres, and  Vendee. 

9.  Circle  of  the  North  West Sarte,'  Mayetine,  Mayenne  and 

Loire,  Lrncer  Loire,  Ille  and  Vilaine,  the  North  Coast,  Morbihan,  and 
Finisterre. 

10.  Circle  of  the  Cent  RE Loire  and  Cher,  Indre  a7id  Loire,  Vienne, 

Indre,  Clier,  Nievre,  Allier,  and  Creuse. 

Ancient  Divisions — Amblani,  (1);  Unelli,  Saii,  Lexovii,  V^elio- 
casses,  Eburovices,  (2);  Osismii,  Veneti,  Namnetes,  Curiosolites,  (3); 
Pictones,  Santones,   (4,  5);  Bituriges,  Cadurci,  Ruteni,  (6);    Aquita- 

*  Most  of  the  departments  are  named  from  rivers;  some  from  ntoun- 
tains ;  and  others  from  natural  features  of  the  country:  they  are  80  in 
rumber,  reckoning  Corsica  as  one. 
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ni,  (7) ;  Helvii,  Voles  Areconiici,  Volca  Tectosages,  (8) ;  Salyes,  Cava- 
res,  (Joturiges,  (9) ;  AUobro^es,  Centrones,  Vocontii,  (10) ;  Sequani,  (11)  ; 
Lingones,  Kdui,  (12);  Triboci,  Nementes,  (13);  fliediomatrici,  Leu- 
ci,  (14) ;  Kemi,  Catalauni,  Tricasses,  (15);  Bellovaci,  Suessones,  Pari- 
sii,  (16);  Cenomani,  Andecavi,  Turones,  (17);  Aureliani,  Carnutes,  Se- 
nones,  (18);  Bituriges,  (19);  Lernovices,  (20);  Averni,  (21);  SJegusi- 
ani,  (22);  Sardones,  (24). 

(a)  Here  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  first  preached  the  crusarles,  was  born, 
about  the  middle  of  the  1 1th  century (4)  The  memorable  siege  of  Ca- 
lais by  Edward  III,  in  the  year  1347,  proved  that  Virtue  is  a  denizen 
of  the  world,  confined  to  no  particular  country  :  Calais  continued  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  till  the  last  year  of  JMary's  reign,  when  the  duke  of 

Guise  reconquered  it,  l.'>57 (c)  FonteneUe  and  the  Corneilles  were  born 

here (d)  Poitiers  is  noted  for  the  victory  gained  near  it  in  ISafi,  by 

Edward  the  Black  Prince.  The  English  anny  amounted  to  only  1G,0(M) 
men  ;  that  of  the  enemy  was  estimatea  at  00,000.     King  John  and  his  son 

Philip  were  both  taken  prisoners,  and  brought  to  England (e)  This 

city  was  the  residence  of  Jnlius  Scaliger,  and  the  birth-place  of  his  son 

•Joseph  (1540),  that  prodigy  of  learning (/)  There  is  a  communication 

between  the  Graronne  at  'I'oulouse  and  the  Mediterranean,  by  a  canal,  180 
miles  in  length,  130  feet  broad,  and  G  feet  deep.  At  Toulouse.,  on  the 
10th  of  April  1814,  a  sanguinary  battle  was  fought  between  the  British 
anny,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  French  army  under 
IMarshal  Souk  ;  the  latter  were  completely  defeated,  and  on  the  following 
day  evacuated  the  town (</)  Strasbourg,  a  large  and  fine  town,  is  cele- 
brated for  its  cathedral  and  clock.  The  clock  is  an  admirable  piece  of  me- 
chanism :  it  shews  a  celestial  globe,  with  the  motions  of  the  earth  and  pla- 
nets, and  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the  moon  ;  also  a  perpetual  almanack. 
on  which  the  day  of  the  month  is  pointed  out  by  a  statue.  The  hours  are 
announced  by  a  golden  cock,  and  struck  on  the  bell  by  an  angel ;  near 
which  stands  another  with  an  hour-glass,  which  he  turns  as  soon  as  the 
clock  has  finished  striking  :  the  first  quarter  is  struck  by  a  child  with  an 
apple,  the  second  by  a  youth  with  an  arrow,  the  third  by  a  man  with  a 

tip-staff,  and  the  fourth  by  an  old  man  with  a  cane (/i)  On  the  30th 

I\iarch  1814,  a  severe  action  was  fought  on  the  heights  around  Paris  be- 
tween  Blucher's  army  and  that  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  in  which  the  latter 

was  entirely  routed,  and  obliged  to  beg  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities 

(j)  Here  Louis  XIV.  was  born,  and  James  II.  of  England  died. {k) 

The  birth-place  of  Henrrj  tlte  Great.,  king  of  France  and  Navarre,  and  of 
Bernadotte.,  now  king  of  Sweden ;  the    cradle  of  Henry  the  Great  was 

long  preserved  here (J)  Cambray.,  a  large  and  fine  city,  is  celebrated 

as  being  the  birth-place  of  the  author  of  Telemachus,  and  of  the  notorious 

general  Dumourier (»n)  Napoleon  Bonaparte.,  late  emperor  of  France, 

&c  was  born  at  Ajaccio,  in  Corsica,  15th  August  1769. 

(n)  Here  the  English,  under  Edward  the  Black  Prince  (eldest  son  of 
Edward  III.)  defeated  Philip  king  of  France,  and  took  the  king  of  Bo- 
hemia prisoner  ;  whence  the  origin  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  motto,  Ich  dieu, 
I  serve,  it  being  that  of  the  vanquished  king,  who  served  in  Philip's  army, 

(o)  Here,  on  the  25th  October  1415,  Henry  V.  of  England,  with  an 

army  of  15,000  men,  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  an  army  of  French, 

consisting  of  (i0,000  men (p)  Here  Henry  V.  of  England  defeated  the 

French  in  14 15,  and  took  the  town  ;  this  led  to  other  victories,  till  he  be- 
came master  of  the  kingdom (7)  Birth-place  of  WiUiam  the  Conqueror. 

(r)  This  place  gave  the  title  of  duke  to  a  celebrated  French  wit (a)  \ 

The  famous  Joan  of  Arc,  or  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  was  born  hereabout  the 
year  1412.  After  raising  the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  assisting  at  the  corona- 
tion of  Charles  VII.  at  Kheims,  she  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  siege  of  Com- 
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picgne  by  the  English,  who  tried  and  condemned  her  for  sorcery.    She  was 

burnt  at  Rouen  in  1431 (t)  Calvin,  the  reformer,  was  bom  here  in 

1509 (?/)  The  birth-place  of  Rabelais  and  Quillet. {v)  Birth-place 

of  Des  Carles,  the  philosopher,  1596. 


I.   Historical  Geography  qf  France. 

""  -   1st,  Names The  ancients  sometimes  styled  France  the  country  of  the 

Celts  ;*  but  the  only  general  name  seems  to  have  been  Gallia,-\-  which,  after 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  supplanted  by  that  of  Francia,  or 
France,  because  it  was  subdued  and  possessed  by  the  Franks,  an  assem- 
blage of  tribes  from  Lower  Germany. 

2d,  Extent France  is  in  length  from  N.  to  S.  about  600  British 

miles,  and  in  breadth  from  W.  to  E.  about  560.  Its  area  is  estimated  at 
204,000  square  English  miles,  including  Corsica  ;  and  its  population  in 
1824  being  30,000,000,  the  number  of  inhabitants  to  each  square  mile  is 
about  147. 

3d,  Chronology The  primitive  inhabitants  of  Gaul  were  the  Celts, 

anterior  to  whom  no  people  can  be  traced  in  the  western  regions  of  Europe  ; 
but  on  the  S.  W.  the  Aquitani,  of  Afriran  descent,  had  passed  from  Spain  ; 
and  on  the  N.E.  the  warlike  German  tribes,  known  by  the  name  of  Belgas, 
liad  seized  on  a  third  part  of  the  country,  where  they  introduced  the  Gothic 
language  and  manners.  On  the  S.  also,  the  German  Gauls  had  diffused 
themselves  over  what  was  called  Gallia  Bracchata  ;±  nor  must  the  Greek 
colonies  be  forgotten  ;  for,  in  the  year  600  B.  C.  tne  Pliocaans,  sailing 
from  Ionia,  founded  Massilia  or  Marseilles.  The  Roman  conquests  dif- 
fused the  Latin  language  through  all  tanks.  On  the  N.W.  extremity,  it 
is  probable  that  there  were  remains  of  the  ancient  Celts,  before  the5r(7(>A 
colony  proceeded  thither  in  the  fifth  century,  and  imparted  a  name  to  the 
district.  About  48  years  B.  C.  Julius  Cossar  annexed  France  to  the  Ro- 
man empire.  It  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Romans  till  the  down- 
fal  of  that  empire  in  the  fifth  century,  when  it  became  a  prey  to  the  Goths, 
the  Burgundians,  and  the  Franks. §  The  Franks  completed  the  founda- 
tion of  the  kingdom  under  Clovis,  whose  reign  commenced  in  481  :  he 
was  the  first  Christian  king,  and  in  his  reigi-  Christianity  became  the  re- 
ligion of  the  state.  Charlemagne  was  crowned  in  800,  and  became  also 
master  of  Germany,  Spain,  and  part  of  Italy.  Soon  after  his  death,  the 
yormans,  a  fierce  warlike  people  from  the  N.  of  Europe,  subdued  part 
of  France,  and  in  10<)6  gave  a  king  to  England,  in  the  person  of  M'illiam 
duke  of  Normandy.  Great  part  of  France  was  conquered  by  Edicard  III. 
of  England  ;  and  in  the  year  1420,  Henry  V.  made  a  conquest  of  it,  and 
was  declared  regent  and  heir  to  the  crown  of  France.  A  few  years  after, 
the  English  were  routed  by  the  famous  Joan  of  Arc;  and  in  1450  they 
''  " ~~ -^— ' — ^ ■ — 

•  Celtai  was  the  (Jreek  name  for  all  the  nations  of  Gaul.  The  nations 
styled  themselves  Gael ;  a  plural  word  which,  when  latinized,  became  Galli. 

•f-  Sometimes  tlie  whole  country  is  called  Celtica. 

t  From  bracch^e,  striped  breeches,  worn  by  the  natives ;  breac  being 
Celtic  for  a  stripe. 

§  The  Goths,  Vandals,  I/uns,  &c.  who  overturned  tlie  Roman  empire, 
ciimefrom  the  N.  of  Europe,  and  the  N.  W.  of  Asi;i.  The  Franks,  from 
whence  the  name  of  France  ( Frankenland)  is  derived,  were  a  people  of 
Germany. 
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were  entirely  driven  out  of  France.  Francis  I.  who  was  contemporary  with 
Charles  V.  emperor  of  Germany  and  king  of  Spain,  and  Henry  VIII.  of 
England,  mounted  the  throne  of  France  in  1515.  The  succeeding  kings 
were  Charles  IX.  Henry  IV.  surnamed  the  Great,  Louis  XIII.  Louis 
XIV.  Louis  XV.  Louis  XVI.  In  consequence  of  the  French  revolution 
breaking  out  in  1789,  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  who  began  his  reign  in 
1774,  was  publicly  beheaded  in  Paris,  January  21st,  1793,  in  the  3yth 
year  of  his  age  :  his  queen  and  his  sister  soon  shared  the  same  fate,  and  his 
son,  the  dauphin,  died  of  disease  in  prison  ;  his  daughter,  the  present 
duchess  of  Angouleme,  was  exchanged  with  the  emperor  of  Germany  for 
some  French  prisoners,  and  the  French  princes  were  compelled  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  foreign  countries.  In  1802,  Bmiaparte,  a  victorious  French 
general,  was  made  chief  consul,  and  in  1804,  emperor  of  the  French,  by 
the  name  of  Napoleon  I.  Success  continued  to  follow  him  till  he  had 
subjected  a  great  part  of  Europe.  In  1814,  however,  his  wild  career  of 
ambition  was  checked,  and  his  power  overthrown,  by  the  allied  sovereigns. 
The  house  of  Bourbon  was  restored  in  the  person  of  Louis  XVIII.  who 
entered  Paris  in  May  1014.  This  arrangement  suffered  a  short  interrup- 
tion. Bonaparte,  after  continuing  about  a  year  in  the  isle  of  Elba,  whither 
he  had  been  sent,  again  entered  France,  and  seated  himself  upon  the 
throne.  The  battle  of  Waterloo.,  June  I8th,  1815,  decided  his  fate.  He 
was  c,onveyed  to  the  island  of  St  Helena^  in  the  S.  Atlantic  Ocean,  where 
he  died  5th  May  1821.  Louis  XVIII.  died  in  September  1824,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Charles  X.  now  reigning. 

^th,  Antiquities The  Greek  colony  at  Marseilles  seems  to  have 

imparted  some  degree  of  civilization  to  the  country,  and  the  rude  Gallic 
coins  are  evidently  an  imitation  of  the  Grecian  model.  Of  the  Roman  an- 
tiquities in  France,  those  at  Nismes  are  particularly  celebrated,  consisting 
chiefly  of  an  amphilheatre,  and  the  temple  called  La  Maison  Carre.  In 
Picardy,  and  otlier  parts  possessed  by  the  BelgcB,  there  are  circles,  and  other 
monuments,  of  the  kind  which  we  call  Druidic.  On  the  coast  of  Vannes, 
in  Bretagne,  there  is  a  grand  monument  of  this  kind,  far  exceeding  Stone- 
henge,  if  the  account  be  not  exaggerated,  which  says,  that  there  are  about 
4000  stones,  many  as  high  as  18  or  20  feet,  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  quincunx' 
of  eleven  rows.  One  of  the  most  singular  relics  of  antiquity  is  the  suite 
of  tapestry  preserved  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Bayeux,  in  Normandy, 
representing  the  beginning  and  termination  of  the  grand  contest  between 
William  and  Harold,  which  led  to  the  conquest  of  England  by  the  Nor- 
mans. It  is  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  Matilda,  wife  of  William,  and 
bears  every  mark  of  that  remote  antiquity. 


II.     Political  Geography. 


1st,  Religion — The  religion  of  France  is  the  Roman  Catliolic  ;  but 
all  other  sects  are  tolerated.  The  Galilean  church  was  emancipated  from 
the  influence  of  the  Pope,  and  put  under  wise  regulations  by  Bonaparte; 
but  since  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  it  has  been  less  prudently  managed. 

2d,  GovERNJiENT The  government  was  that  of  an  absolute  mon- 
archy., which  Bonaparte  converted  into  a  military  despotism.  Since  the 
return  of  the  Bourbons,  a  constitution,  but  of  a  very-  imperfect  kind,  has 
been  established. 

3d,  Army  and  Navy The  French  army  in  1812  amounted  to  about 

600,000  men.    Since  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  it  has  been  reduced 
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to  150,000.  The  period  cf  ser\nce  is  six  years,  and  the  ranks  are  still 
filled  by  an  annual  conscription The  maritime  power  of  France  was  for- 
midable even  to  England,  till  the  battle  of  La  Hogue  in  1692 ;  since 
which,  the  British  flag  has  reigned  triumphant  on  the  ocean  ;  and  the 
struggles  of  France,  though  often  energetic,  have  always  terminated  in 
defeat  and  disaster.  The  French  navy  in  1820  consisted  of  48  ships  of  the 
line,  and  29  frigates,  besides  several  vessels  of  both  classes  building.  The 
revenue  of  France  in  1824  amounted  to  £36,000,000  sterling. 


III.     Civil  Geography. 

1st,  Maxnehs  and  Customs — The  manners  and  customs  of  the 
French  have  been  so  often  delineated,  that  the  theme  has  become  trivial 
and  familiar.  The  most  pleasing  parts  of  the  portrait  are,  vivacity,  gayety, 
politeness,  and  a  singtilar  disposition  towards  social  enjoyments.  On  the 
other  hand,  ancient  and  recent  events  conspire  to  fix  a  sanguinary  stain  on 
the  national  character,  which  one  would  little  expect  amid  so  much  gayety 
and  seeming  benevolence.  There  is  much  in  t'ne  French  manners  and 
customs  which  cannot  be  reconciled  to  our  ideas  of  purity ;  and  the  loose- 
ness of  their  morals  has  become  proverbial. 

2d,  Language The  French  language  is  the  most  universally  diffused 

of  any  in  Europe.  In  variety,  clearness,  and  precision,  and  idioms  adapt- 
ed to  life,  business,  and  pleasure,  it  yields  to  no  modern  speech ;  but  it 
wants  force  and  dignity,  and  still  more,  sublimity.  The  French  language 
is  a  well-known  corruption  of  the  Roman,  mingled  with  Celtic  and  Gothic 
words  and  idioms.  Even  in  the  tenth  century,  it  continued  to  be  called 
Romance  ;  a  name  which  afterwards  passed  to  the  poems  and  tales  of  chi- 
valry, as  being  composed  in  this  dialect.  The  epoch  of  classical  purity  of 
the  French  language  commences  with  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  (1643.) 
The  late  revolution  has  introduced  such  exuberance  of  new  words  ana 
phrases,  tliat  a  neological  dictionary  is  required  to  explain  them. 

3d,  Literature The  literature  of  France  has,  in  modern  times, 

been  much  admired.  In  the  bold  exertions  of  inventive  genius,  and  even 
in  profound  productions  of  philosophy,  France  cannot  aspire  to  vie  with 
Italy  or  England  ;  but  in  the  pleasing  and  beautiful  paths  of  invention, 
and  in  books  of  elegant  learning  and  exact  science,  she  remains  almost  un- 
rivalled. It  would  be  idle  ana  superfluous  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the 
crowd  of  modern  authors  who  have  reflected  honour  on  their  language  and 
country.  SVho  is  a  stranger  to  the  Roman  grandeur  of  Corneitle,  to  the 
tender  and  elegiac  elegance  of  Racine,  the  tragic  pomp  and  terror  of  Cre- 
hillon,  the  comic  powers  of  AFolicn,  the  nuiceli,  tlie  subtle  simplicity  of 
La  Fontaine,  the  placid  instruction  of  Feneluu,  the  gayety  of  Grcsset,  the 
caustic  vivacity  of  Voltaire  f 

4th,  BIanufactures  and  Commerce. — The  manufactures  of 
France  in  woollens  and  cottons  rank  next  to  those  of  England,  and  in  silks 
and  linens  surpass  them.  In  hardware,  jewellery,  wmes,  oils,  bic.  they 
are  also  very  considerable.  The  foreign  commerce  of  France  was  almost 
annihilated  by  the  revolution,  but  has  revived  since  the  peace.  The  an- 
nual value  of  the  exports  is  about  £18,000,000  sterling. 
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IV.  Natural  Geography. 

1st,  Climate  and  Seasons-. — The  climate  of  France  is,  in  general, 
far  more  clear  and  serene  than  that  of  England  ;  but  the  northern  pro- 
vinces are  exposed  to  heavy  rains,  which  however  produce  beautiful  ver- 
dure and  rich  pasture.  France  may  be  divided  into  three  climates,  the 
northern,  the  central,  and  the  southern.  The  first  yields  no  wines ;  the 
second,  no  maize ;  the  third  produces  wines,  maize,  and  olives.  These 
divisions  proceed  in  an  oblique  line  from  the  S.W.  to  the  N.  E.  so  as  to 
demonstrate  that  the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom  is  two  and  a  half  degrees 
of  latitude  hotter  than  the  western,  or,  if  not  hotter,  more  favourable  to  ve- 
gelation. 

2d,  Face  of  the  Country The  face  of  the  country  is  generally 

plain.  Brittany  corresponds  greatly  with  Cornwall,  and  abounds  in  ex- 
tensive heaths.  For  beauty,  the  Limosin  is  perhaps  superior  to  any  other 
province  of  France  :  yet  much  of  the  country  is  finely  diversified  with  hill 
and  dale  ;  and  the  rivers,  particularly  the  Seine,  are  often  grand  and  pic- 
turesque. 

3d,  Soil,  AND  Agricultube. — The  N.  E.  part  from  Flanders  to 

?rleans  is  a  rich  loam.  Farther  to  the  W.  the  land  is  poor  and  stony. 
he  chalk  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  from  Germany  by 
Champagne  to  Saintonge ;  and  on  the  N.  of  the  mountainous  tract  is  a 
large  extent  of  gravel ;  but  even  the  mountainous  region  of  the  S.  is  gene- 
rally fertile,  though  the  province  of  Gascony  presents  many  level  heaths. 
— The  defects  of  French  agriculture  consist  in  frequent  fallows.  In  some 
of  the  provinces,  however,  the  plans  of  agriculture  correspond  with  the  na- 
tural fertility  of  the  soil ;  and  others  display  a  most  laudable  industry. 

4th,  Forests The  forests  of  France  are  numerous  and  extensive; 

and  as  wood  is  the  general  fuel,  attention  to  their  growth  becomes  indis- 
pensable. Two  of  the  most  remarkable  are  those  of  Orleans  and  Ar- 
dennes ;  the  former  covers  15,000  acres.  To  these  might  be  added  the 
forest  of  Fontainbleau^  and  many  others. 

5th,  Animals — The  horses  of  France  do  not  appear  to  have  been  ce- 
lebrated at  any  period  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  ancient  monarchs 
were  drawn  to  the  national  assemblies  by  oxen.  The  sheep  are  ill  ma- 
naged, having  in  winter  only  straw,  instead  of  green  food  as  in  England. 
Oi  ferocious  animals  the  most  remarkable  are  the  wild  boar  and  the  wolf  ; 
the  ibex  and  chamois  are  found  on  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps. 

6th,  Minerals Gold  mines  anciently  existed  in  the  S.  of  France, 

and  some  of  the  rivulets  still  roll  down  particles  of  that  metal.  There  are 
several  mines  of  silver,  copper,  lead,  antimony,  calamine,  manganese,  co- 
balt, coal,  and  jet.  Besides  excellent  freestone,  the  environs  of  Paris  con- 
tain abundance  of  gypsum.     Alum  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  at 

Aveiron.      The  Pyrenees  in  particular  supply  beautiful  marbles The 

chief  mineral  waters  of  France  are  those  of  Barrege,  Bagneres,  Vichi,  and 
Plombiers.  The  warm  baths  of  Barrege,  in  particular,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees,  have  been  long  celebrated. 

7th,   Natural   Curiosities Among  the  natural  curiosities  of 

France,  the  most  worthy  of  notice  is  the  plain  of  La  Crau,  which  lies  in 
Provence,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone.  This  is  the  most  singu- 
lar stony  desert  that  is  to  he  found  in  France,  or  perhaps  in  Europe.  The 
diameter  is  about  five  leagues,  and  the  contents  from  20  to  25  square 
leagues,  or  about  150,000  English  acres.  It  is  entirely  composed  of  shingle, 
or  round  gravel,  some  of  the  stones  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  man,  and  the 
shingle  of  the  sea-shore  is  not  more  destitute  of  soil. 

8th,  French  Isles — From  the  dominion  of  Carthage,  the  isle  of 
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Corsica  passed  under  that  of  Rome,  and  was  for  some  time  subject  to  the 
Saracens  of  Africa.  In  the  time  of  the  crusades  it  was  assigned  to  the  re- 
public of  Pisa,-  and  was  afterwards  conquered  by  the  Genoese.  In  1736 
the  malcontents  rejected  the  Genoese  yoke,  and  chose  a  German  adventurer 
for  their  kin^.  After  many  ineffectual  struggles,  Corsica  was  ceded  to  the 
French.  The  isles  called  Hieres,  near  Toulon,  have  at  present  a  barren 
and  naked  appearance,  and  only  present  some  melancholy  pines.  They, 
however,  contain  some  botanic  riches,  and  in  the  opinion  of  some  may 
claim  the  fame  of  being  Homer's  isle  of  Calypso.  On  the  western  coast 
is  the  isle  of  Oleroji,  about  14  miles  long  by  2  broad,  celebrated  for  a  code 
of  maritime  laws  issued  by  Richard  1.  king  of  England,  of  whose  French 
territory  this  isle  constituted  a  portion. 


SPAIN. 

Boundaries.— N.  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Pyrenees  ; 
W.  Portugal  and  the  Atlantic  ;  S.  and  E.  the  Medi- 
ten*anean. 

Provinces. — 1.  Galicia;  2.  Asturias;  S.Biscay;  4. 
Navarre  ;  5.  Arragon  ;  6.  Catalonia  ;  7.  Valencia  ;  8. 
Murcia ;  9.  Granada;  10.  Andalusia;  11.  Estrema- 
dura;  12.  Leon;  13.  Old  Castile;  1-i.  New  Castile. 

Towns. — 1.  St  Jago  de  Compostella  (a),  Vigo,  Co- 
runna  (6),  Ferrol ;  2.  Oviedo,  Santillana ;  3.  Bilboa, 
Vittoria  (c),  St  Sebastian  (cZ),  Fontarabia ;  4.  Pampe- 
luna,  Estella ;  5.  Saragossa  {e)  {Cirsar  Augusta)  ;  6. 
Barcelona,  Tortosa  (/),  Tarragona  (g)  ;  7.  Valencia 
(A),  Alicant ;  8.  Murcia,  Carthagena  {Carthago  Nova); 
9.  Granada,  Malaga;  30.  Seville,  Cadiz  (?),  Gibraltar 
(A*);  11.  Badajos  (/),  Merida,  Alcantara;  12.  Leon, 
Astorga,  Salamanca  (m)  ;  13.  Burgos,  Valladolid  (/i)  ; 
14.  Madrid,  Toledo,  Talavera  (o).  In  the  island  of 
Majorca  is  the  town  of  Palma,  and  in  Minorca  are  Ci- 
tadella  and  Port-Mahon. 

Islands. — IVIajorca,  Minorca,  Ivica,  Formentera. 

Mountains. — Pyrenees,  Sierra  de   la   Asturias  or 
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Mountains  of  Asturias,  of  Urbia  or  Guadarama,  of 
Toledo,  Sierra  Morena,  Sierra  Nevada,  Sierra  Blanca, 
the  Hill  of  Gibraltar,  and  Monserrat  i«  Catalonia. 

Capes. — Finisterre,  Ortegal,  Europa  Point,  de  Gata, 
Palos. 

RivEUs. — Minbo,  Douro,  Tagus,  Guadiana,  Gua- 
dalquiver,  Ebro,  Guadalaviar,  Xucar,  Segura. 

Additional  Towns. — 1.  Lugo,  Orense,  Mondonedo ;  2. 
Pena-flor,  Santander,  Castropol ;  4.  Tudela  (p),  Viana ;  5.  Ja- 
ca,  Albai-azin,  Tervil  j  6.  Rosas,  Lerida  (Ilerda),  Girona  j  7. 
Segorbe,  Xativa,  Murviedro  (Saguntum)  ;  8.  Almanza,  Villena  ; 
9.  Almeria,  Loxa  or  Loja  ;  1 0.  Andvjar,  Cordova  (^q).  Pahs, 
Trafalgar  {r)  ;  11.  Truxillo,  Placentia  ;  12.  Benavente,  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  {s),  Toro,  Zamora  ;  13.  Segovia,  Avila  ;  14.  Siguenza, 
Calatrava,  Ciudad  Real,  Aranjuez,  St  Ildefonsa,  the  Escurial  {t). 

AjfCiEXT  Divisiosrs Spain,  including  Portugal,  was  by  the  Ro- 
mans divided  into  two  provinces,  viz.  Citerior  and  Ulterior  ;  Citerior  was 
afterwards  called  Taraconensis,  and  Ulterior  was  subdivided  into  Boetica 
and  Lusitania.  Boetica  included  Andalusia,  Granada,  and  that  part  of 
Estremadura  which  is  S.  from  the  Guadiana :  Lusitania  contained  the 
whole  of  Portugal  S.  from  the  Douro,  and  that  portion  of  Leon  and  Estre- 
madura which  Lies  between  the  Douro  and  Guadiana.  Taraconensis  in- 
cluded the  whole  of  the  remaining  provinces  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 

'  Ancient  Nations Callfeci,  Astures,  Cantabri,  Vaiduli,  (1,  2,3); 

Vasiones  (4) ;  Jaccetani,  Vescitani,  Ilergetes,  Cossetani,  Aletani,  &c.  (5, 
6);  Edetani,  (7);  Contestani,  (8) ;  Bastuli,  Psni,  (9)  ;  Turdeli,  Tur- 
detani,  (10) ;  CaUaeci,  Vetones,  Boeturia,  (11, 12) ;  Accsei,  Arevaci,  (13); 
Carpetani,  Oretani,  (14). 

(a)  St  James.,  the  patron  of  Spain,  is  said  to  be  interred  here (6)  At 

Coriinna  is  interred  the  brave  and  lamented  Sir  John  Moore,  who  so 
ably  conducted  the  retreat  of  the  British  army  over  250  miles  of  a  moun- 
tainous and  difficult  country,  in  the  face  of  a  French  army  infinitely  supe- 
rior in  number.  He  received  his  death-wound  by  a  carmon-ball  in  the 
shoulder,  while  ordering  up  the  guards  to  support  the  brave  Highlanders. 

(c)  At  Viftoria,  the  French  army,  commanded  by  King  Joseph  and 

31arshal  Jourdan,  was  completely  defeated  by  Lord  WeUington,  on  the 
21st  of  June,  1813. (rf)  St  Sebastian  was  taken  by  assault,  by  the  Bri- 
tish troops  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  on  the  31st  of 

July,  1813 (e)  Saragassa.,  after  repeated  sieges,  now  in  the  midst  of 

ruins  and  dead  bodies,  was  compelled  to  capitulate  with  the  French  on  the 

21st  of  February,  1809 (/)  Tortosa  was  by  the  Roman  general  Scipio 

made  a  municipal  city  ;  its  women  so  nobly  distinguished  themselves  in 
some  skirmishes  with  the  floors,  that  they  had  a  military  order  of  knight- 
hood conferred  upon  them. {(/)  Tarragona  was  taken  by  storm,  by  the 

French  general  Suchet  on  the  28th  of  June,  1811 (A)  On  the  8th  of 
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January,  1812,  Valencia  surrendered  to  the  French  army  commanded  by 
Marshal  Suchet,  after  a  dreadful  bombardment ;  18,000  troops  of  the  line, 

and  374  pieces  of  cannon,  were  taken (?)  The  French  army,  of  50,000 

strong,  began  the  blockade  of  Cadiz  on  the  6th  of  February,  1810,  but 
were  obliged  to  abandon  their  works  on  the  24th  of  August,  1812 ;  the 
force  which  defended  it  consisted  of  only  21,000  men,  Spanish,  English, 
and  Portuguese.  On  the  heights  of  Ban-osa,  not  far  from  Cadiz,  Gene- 
ral Graham  defeated  Marshal  '\'ictor,  and  a  French  army,  3Iarch  5th, 

1811 {k)  Gibraltar  was  taken  from  the  Moors  in  1462  ;  and  in  1704  it 

fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  The  Spaniards  attempted  to  retake  it 
the  following  year ;  and  they  besieged  it  again,  in  1727,  with  as  little  suc- 
cess. It  sustained  a  siege  from  July  177^,  to  September  13th,  1782, 
when  the  Spanish  floating  batteries  were  destroyed  by  red-hot  shot  from 

the  garrison  ;   the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  February  1783. 

(/)  iiadajos  was  supposed  to  be  almost  impregnable  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  French  increased  its  strength  ;  but  on  the  6th  of  April  1812.  Welling- 
tan,  at  the  head  of  the  British  and  Portuguese  forces,  compelled  its  sur- 
render.    At  Alhuera,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Badajos,  Marshal  Beres- 

ford  defeated  the  French,  on  the  16th  of  I\Iay  1811 (r«)  Salamanca 

surrendered  to  the  British  army,  under  Lord  M'ellington,  on  the  16th  of 
June  1812  ;  and  on  the  22d  of  July  following,  a  dreadful  engagement 
took  place,  in  which  M'ellingion  completely  routed  the  French  under  3Iar- 
shal  Marmont («)  Valhtdolid,  the  birth-place  of  the  morose  and  san- 
guinary Philip  II (0)  At  Talavera,  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  July 

1809,  the  British  and  Spanish  armies  defeated  the  French  army  under 
King  Joseph,  with  the  loss  of  10,000  men,  and  20  pieces  of  canwon. 

(p)  At  Tudela,  on  the  22d  November  1808,  the  French  defeated  the 
.Spaniards  under  General  Castanos,  and  thus  laid  open  their  way  to  Ma- 
drid  (q)  Cordi/va,  the  birth-place  of  Lucan  and  the  two  Senecas.     It 

is  also  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  cordovan,  the  tanned  hide  of  the  g«JRt, 

(»•)  Trafalgar  is  noted  for  the  complete  defeat  of  the  combined  French 

and  Spanish  fleets,  on  the  2Ist  of  October  1805 ;  Lord  A'^elsan  fell  in  this 

battle,  which  exceeded  all  the  naval  victories  of  the  Britisli (*)  On  the 

19th  of  January  1812,  Ciiidad  Hodrigo  was  stormed  by  Lord  "Welling- 
ton ;    the  French,  after  sustaining  a  severe  loss,  submitted (/)  The 

Escurial,  or  royal  palace,  is  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  in  Europe. 
It  has  11,000  windows,  14,000  doors,  800  columns,  and  several  thousand 
apartments,  some  of  which  are  very  large  ;  the  building  of  this  palace  oc- 
cupied the  space  of  22  years. 


I.     Historical  Geography  qf  Spain. 

1st,  Names Spain,  which  formerly  included  Portugal,  was  known  to 

the  ancients  by  the  names  of  Hispunin*  ajid  Ibcria-f.  From  its  westerly 
situation,  it  obtained  also  the  name  of  Hesperia. 

2d,  Extent Spain  is  supposed  to  contain  about  190,000  square  Eng- 
lish miles  ;  which,  estimating  the  population  at  11,000,000,  yield  57  per- 
sons to  the  square  mile. 

3d,  Chroxolooy It  is  generally  believed,  that  the  ancient  Iberia 

was  first  peopled  by  colonies  of  the  Asiatic  Iberians,  descended  from  Tubal 

•  From  the  Phoenician  Sphnneja,  or  Spanija,  which  signifies  alonnding 
vith  rabbits;  those  animals,  according  to  Stuabo,  being  numerous  here. 
-|-  From  the  name  of  the  river  Ibcrmi. 
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the  son  of  Japhet.  Some  are  inclinetl  to  think,  that  the  first  inhabitants 
were  the  Celtic,  a  people  of  Gaul:  After  them  the  Phcenicians  got  posses- 
sion, and  were  the  hrst  civilizers  of  the  kingdom ;  next  followed  the  Grecians, 
and  then  the  Carthaginians  :  about  35  years  before  Christ  it  became  sub- 
ject to  the  Romans.  About  the  year  415,  the  Vandals  subdued  Spain. 
The  Visigoths,  under  Euric,  A.  D.  472,  overran  the  whole  of  Spain,  ex- 
cepting Galicia,  held  by  the  Suevi,  who  had  entered  with  the  Vandals.  On 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  became  a  prey  to  the  Goths,  who 
founded  the  Spanish  monarchy,  under  their  king,  Alaric  1.  These,  in 
their  turn,  were  invaded  by  the  Saracens  or  Moors,  from  Mauritania  in 
Africa,  who  ravaged  the  country  about  the  end  of  the  seventh  century. 
Ferdinand  V.  son  of  John  II.  king  of  Arragon,  and  his  queen,  Isabella  of 
Castile,  sister  of  Henry  IV.  in  15U5  entirely  expelled  the  Moors,  who  had 
kept  possession  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Spain  about  700  years.  The 
modern  Spaniards  inay  be  considered  as  descended  from  the  African  Ibe- 
rians, the  Celtiberians  or  German  Gauls,  the  Romans,  and  the  Visigoths. 
In  1808,  Charles  IV.,  through  the  intrigues  of  the  French,  abdicated  the 
crown  in  favour  of  his  son,  Ferdinand  Vll.  Allured  by  the  artifices  of 
Bonaparte,  Ferdinand  and  Charles  both  repaired  to  Bayonne,  where  the 
Frencn  emperor  obliged  the  former  to  resign  the  crown  to  his  father 
Charles  IV.  who  immediately  signed  an  act  of  abdication  in  favour  of  Na- 
poleon. The  kmgdom  of  Spain  was  consequently  given  to  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, the  brother  of  the  emperor.  The  British  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lord  Wellington,  having  in  1813  succeeded  in  entirely  expelling 
the  French  from  the  Peninsula,  Ferdinand  VII.  was  released  from  confine- 
ment, and  restored  to  the  throne  of  Spain. 

•    4th,  Antiquities Of  the  first  epochs,  only  a  few  tumuli  and  other 

rude  monuments  exist.  Coins  are  the  only  certain  relics  of  the  Carthagi- 
.ijfensin  Spain.  The  Roman  antiquities  are  exceedingly  numerous.  Tlie 
noblest  of  the  Roman  edifices  is  the  aqueduct  at  Segovia,  which  is  3000 
paces  in  length,  and  is  supported  by  177  arches  of  a  prodigious  height, 
consisting  of  two  rows,  rising  majestically  one  above  the  other  ;  it  has 
stood  upwards  of  16  centuries.  The  Visigothic  kings  have  left  few  relics, 
except  their  coins,  which  are  struck  in  gold, — a  metal  then  unknown  to  the 
other  European  mints.  The  monuments  of  the  Moors  in  Spain  are  both 
numerous  and  splendid.  The  most  magnificent  of  which  was  the  palace 
at  Zehra,  three  miles  from  Cordova,  buUt  by  Abdoulrahman  III.  in  950. 
In  this  palace  were  reckofied  1014  columns  of  African  and  Spanish  mar- 
bles ;  while  Italy  had  supplied  19,  and  the  Greek  emperor  had  transmit- 
ted 140  of  surprising  beauty.  The  hall  was  decorated  with  marble  and 
massy  gold  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  ceiling  was  hung  the  famous  pearl 
which  the  emperor  Leo  had  sent  to  the  khalif.  The  palace  of  Zehra  ap- 
pears to  have  been  annihilated  in  the  barbarous  and  fanatic  wars  of  the 
middle  ages. 


II.     Political  Geography. 

1st,  Religion — The  religion  of  Spain  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  which 
in  tliis  country  and  Portugal  has  been  carried  to  a  pitch  of  fanaticism  un- 
known to  the  Italian  states,  or  even  to  the  papal  territory.  That  disgrace 
to  human  reason,  the  Inquisition,  had,  in  these  unhappy  kingdoms,  been 
invested  with  exorbitant  power  ;  the  number  of  the  Spanish  clergy,  includ- 
ing assistants,  sacristans,  monks,  nuns,  &c.  amounting  formerly  to 
118,(525 :  during  the  recent  revolutions,  however,  their  numbers  have  been 
much  reduced,  and  a  great  part  of  the  funds  which  supported  them  dissi- 
patetl. 

2d,  Government — The  government  is  monarchical.  But  the  des- 
potism of  the  monarchy  is  here  balanced  by  the  power  of  the  church,  to 
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which  the  nobles  are  submissive  devotees — The  grandees  of  the  kingdom 
have  the  important  privilege  of  wearinj'  their  hats  in  the  royal  presence, 
which  is  however  never  done  except  at  the  nod  of  the  sovereign. 

3d,  Laws The  laws  of  Spain  are  contained  in  several  ancient  codes  ; 

recourse  is  also  had  to  the  civil  and  canon  law.  The  Escrivanos  are  nu- 
merous, and,  instead  of  explaining  the  codes,  often  impede  the  administra- 
tion of  justice. 

4th,  CoLOXiEs,  Army,  Navy,  Revenue. — After  the  immortal  dis- 
coveries of  Christoval  Colon,  called,  by  writers  in  Latin,  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus, the  Spanish  colonies  soon  became  numerous  and  extensive  in  the 
West  Indies,  South  America,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Since  1810,  how- 
ever, aU  her  American  colonies  have  established  their  independence,  and  ot 
her  vast  foreign  possessions  she  retains  now  only  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and 
the  Philippine  Isles.  Her  army  is  very  small,  and  her  navy  may  be  con- 
sidered as  extinct.  Her  revenue  under  the  Cortes  was  estimated  at 
ii.fi.000,000  Sterling  ;  but,  in  the  present  distracted  state  of  the  country, 
probably  does  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  this  amount. 


III.    Civil  Geography. 

1st,  BIanneks  and  Customs Exclusive  of  the  vices  of  the  monts 

and  ecclesiastics,  the  Spanisli  character  is  highly  respectable  for  integrity 
and  a  long  train  of  virtues.  The  self-respect  of  a  Spaniard  is  nearly  allied 
TO  pride ;  but  it  is  the  pride  of  virtue,  which  certainly  ought  not  to  humble 
itself  before  vice  and  folly.  Temperance  is  a  virtue  which  the  Spaniard 
shares  in  common  with  other  southern  nations.  The  chief  defect  in  the 
tliaracter  of  the  Spanish  nobility  and  gentry  is,  their  aversion  to  agricul- 
ture and  commerce.  The  dress  and  manners  of  the  lower  classes  varv 
niuch  in  different  provinces  ;  for  a  living  picture  of  them,  the  immortal 
work  of  Cervantes  may  oe  consulted.  The  amusements  of  people  of  rank 
consist  chiefly  in  dancing  and  cards  ;  but  the  combats  with  bulls  in  the 
amphitheatres  have  justly  been  regarded  as  tlie  most  striking  feature  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  manners.  That  such  spectacles  tend  to  familiarize 
the  people  witli  bloodshed,  seems  an  idle  theory,  unwarranted  by  facts. 
Hlodem  Italy  has  no  gladiators,  but  numerous  assassins  ;  ancie^x  Rome 
had  scarcely  one  assassin,  but  whole  armies  of  gladiators. 

-'d.  Language The  Spanish  language  is  one  of  the  three  great  south- 
ern dialects  which  sjirirg  from  the  Roman  ;  many  of  tlie  words,  however, 
are  derived  from  the  Arabic.  The  speech  is  grave,  sonorous,  and  of  exqui- 
site melody,  exhibiting  much  of  the  slow. and  formal  manner  of  the 
Orientals. 

3d,  Liteka'juue. — The  literature  of  Spain  is  highly  respectable, 
though  little  known  to  the  other  countries  of  Europe  since  the  decline  of 
Spanish  power.  Under  the  khalifs  of  Cordova,  Arabian  learning  flourish- 
ed, and  produced  Aben  Roe,  Aben  Zoar,  Rhazes,  &,c.  JMany  Jewish  au- 
thors also  flourished  in  this  country.  Among  the  Spanish  authors  may  be 
named,  Isidore  of  Seville,  Alphonso  the  Wise,  Cervantes,  Quevedo,  Lopez 
de  Vega,  Ximenes,  &c. 

4th,  Univeiisities — The  universities,  or  rather  academies,  in  Spain, 
are  computed  at  upwards  of  20 ;  of  which  the  most  noted  is  that  of  Sala- 
manca, founded  in  the  year  1200  by  Alphonso  IX.  king  of  Leon,  and  af- 
terwards regulated  by  Al])honso  the  W  ise.  In  1785,  the  number  of  stu- 
dents was  computed  at  1909. 

5th,   Manutaci  ur.Es    and   Ccmmebce. — The  manulactures  of 
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Spain  were  formerly  considerably  checked  by  the  royal  monopolies,  most 
oi  which  are  now  abolished.  Spain  exports  wines,  oil,  fruits,  silk,  leather, 
broad  cloth,  and  other  articles  ;  but  her  chief  trade,  which  was  with  her 
own  colonies  in  America,  is  now  at  an  end.  The  soil  of  Spain  produces 
saltpetre ;  and  the  barilla,  used  in  making  glass,  has  been  long  celebrated. 


IV.     Natural  Geography. 

1st,  Climate  and  Seasons. — The  climate  of  Spain  is  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  that  of  any  country  in  Europe;  but  in  the  southern  provinces 
the  heat  is  insalubrious,  and  malignant  fevers  sometimes  sweep  off  great 
numbers.  The  cooling  breezes,  however,  from  the  chains  of  mountains 
and  the  fliediterranean,  temper  the  warmth  of  the  summer  :  the  severity 
of  the  winter,  in  the  northern  proi'inces,  is  allayed  by  humid  gales  from 
the  Atlantic. 

2d,  Face  of  the  Country — In  most  seasons  the  face  of  the 
country  is  delightful,  abounding  with  excellent  and  fragrant  pasturage, 
vineyards,  and  groves  of  orange  trees  ;  the  hills  are  clothed  with  wild 
thyme  and  other  odorous  plants.  The  rivers  and  streams  are  numerous  ; 
and  the  chains  of  mountains  afford  a  grand  variety  to  the  prospect. 

3d,  Soil  and  AomcuLTunE The  soil  is  generally  light,  and  re- 
poses on  beds  of  gypsum,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  itself  an  excellent  manure. 
The  Huerta,  or  rich  vale  of  Alicant,  yields  a  perpetual  succession  of  crops. 
In  the  vale  of  Valencia,  wheat  yields  from  20  to  40  ;  barley,  from  18  to  24  ; 
oats,  from  20  to  30 ;  maize,  100 ;  rice,  40.  In  the  more  southern  pro- 
vinces the  land  is  almost  equally  fertile  ;  and  the  sugar  cane  is  cultivated 
with  success  near  Giranada.  Agriculture  is  greatly  impwled  in  Spain  by 
the  superior  attention  paid  to  the  large  flocks  of  JMerino  sheep. 

4th,  Produce Spain  produces  fine  wheat,  barley,  saffron,  exquisite 

horfey,  silk,  saltpetre,  salt,  barilla  (a  species  of  pot-ash),  and  even  sugar 
canes.  It  produces  the  richest  and  most  delicious  fruits  that  are  to  be  found 
in  France  and  Italy,  oranges,  lemons,  iirunes,  citrons,  almonds,  raisins, 
figs,  dates,  pomegranates,  olives,  &c.  Their  wines  are  deservedly  in  high 
esteem. — Among  the  vast  variety  of  plants  in  Spain  are  found  many  origi- 
nally Indian,  African,  and  American. 

5th,  MouN  TAINS The  term  Sierra.,  peculiar  toSpain,  implies  a  chain 

of  mountains,  whose  successive  peaks  present  the  resemblance  of  a  saw. 
Part  of  the  Pyrenees  is  always  covered  with  snow.  There  are  but  five 
passes  over  them.  The  Sierra  Nevada  in  (iranada  is  always  covered  with 
snow.  JNlontserrat  appears  at  a  distance  like  a  sugar  loaf,  and  is  inhabited 
by  monks,  who  entertain  all  that  come  out  of  devotion  or  curiosity,  for 
three  days,  gratis.  The  hill  of  Gibraltar,  formerly  called  Calpe.,  and 
mount  Abyla.,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  Africa,  were  the  pillars  of  Hercules. 

fith.  Forests Spain  contains  many  forests,  partly  arising  from  the 

want  of  cultivation,  partly  reserved  for  the  royal  pleasures  of  the  chase  : 
that  of  the  Prado,  near  Madrid,  extends  nearly  30  miles  in  length. 

7th,  Animals The  domestic  animals  are,  horses,  that  are  remarkably 

swift,  mules,  asses,  and  sheep,  the  wool  of  which  is  superior  to  any  in  Eu- 
rope. The  Alerino  sheep  are  authorised  by  a  special  code,  the  mesta,  to 
travel  from  one  province  to  another,  as  the  season  presents  pasturage  in  the 
vales  or  on  the  mountains :  they  are  computed  at  5,000,000 ;  and  one 
nobleman  has  sometimes  40,000.    Wolves  are  the  chief  beasts  of  prey  that 
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infest  Spain.  TJie  ■«ild  bulls,  which  are  caught  in  Andalusia,  have  so 
much  ferocity,  that  their  bull-fights  were  formerly  the  most  magnificent 
spectacles  the  court  of  Spain  could  exhibit ;  this  barbarous  amusement, 
however,  is  now  in  part  exploded. 

8th,  Minerals Spain  abounds  in  minerals  and  metals  :  cornelian, 

agate,  jacinth,  loadstone,  turquois-stones,  quicksilver,  copper,  lead,  sul- 
fur, alum,  calamine,  crystal,  marbles  of  several  kinds,  porphyry,  the 
finest  jasper,  and  even  diamonds,  emeralds,  and  amethysts,  are  found  here. 
Anciently  it  was  celebrated  for  gold  and  silver  mines  ;  but  since  the  dis- 
covery of  richer  mines  in  America,  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  them. 
Polybius,  a  Greek  historian,  born  about  203  years  B.  C.  informs  us,  that, 
in  his  time,  a  mine  of  silver  in  the  territory  of  Carthagena  was  worked  by 
40,000  men,  and  furnished  the  Romans  daily  with  25,000  drachms  ;  nearly 
L.IOOO  Sterling.^Britain  and  other  regions  of  the  west  certainly  derived 
their  gold  and  silver  from  Gaul  and  Spain. — There  are  many  mineral  wa- 
ters in  Spain,  but  few  are  celebrated.  The  hot  springs  of  Rivera  de  Aba- 
jo,  which  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  Bath,  are  situated  not  far  from 
Oviedo  :  near  Alicant  are  the  baths  of  Buzot,  warm  springs  of  a  chaly- 
beate nature. 

9th,  Natural  Curiosities The  natural  curiosities  of  Spain  have 

been  little  illustrated.  The  rock  of  Gibraltar,  as  is  well  known,  in  some 
parts  contains  bones  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  human  ;  but  are  now- 
discovered  to  belong  to  quadrupeds,  and  to  have  been  deposited  in  the  fis- 
sures from  above.  This  rock  is  chiefly  calcareous,  and  on  the  west  side  is 
a  st^ctitic  cave  called  St  Michael's. 


PORTUGAL. 

Boundaries. — N.  and  E.  Spain;  S.  and  W.  Atlan- 
tic. 

Provinces. — 1.  Entre  Minho  e  Douro  ;  2.  Tra  los 
Monies  ;  3.  Beira ;  4.  Estremadura  ;  5.  Alentejo  ;  6. 
Algarva. 

Towns. — 1.  Braga,  Oporto  ;  2.  Braganza,  Miranda  ; 
3.  Coimbra  (a),  Lamego ;  4.  Lisbon  (b),  St  Ubes  or 
Setiival ;  5.  Evora,  Elvas ;  6.  Lagos,  Tavira. 

Capes. — lloca  or  the  Rock  of  Lisbon,  de  Espichcl, 
St  Vincent  (c),  St  Mary. 

Rivers. — Minho,  Douro,  Tagus,  Guadiana,  Monde- 
go,  Cadaon. 

Additional  Towns. — 1.  Viana  ;  2.  Villa-Real;  S.Guarda; 
A:  Ijcira,  Batalha,  Abrantes,  Saniaren,  Cintra,  Vimiera  (<f)  / 
.0.  Ourique,  Beja,  Portalegre  ;   6.  Faro,  Silves. 
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(a)  At  the  heights  of  Buzaco,  N.  from  (^oimbra,  Wellington  defeated 

Massenaon  the  27th  of  September  1810 (6)  The  birth-place  of  Ca- 

moens.  Great  part  of  Lisbon  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  November 
1st,  1755.     On  that  fatal  day,  90,000  of  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  have 

perished (c)  Near  this  cape,  on  the  14th  of  February  1797,  the  British 

Admiral,  Sir  John  Jarvis,  with  a  fleet  of  15  ships  of  the  line,  defeated  a 
Spanish  fleet  of  27  ships  of  the  line,  capturing  the  Salvador  del  Mundo 

and  San  Josef,  of  112  guns  each,  and  other  two  ships  of  the  line. 

(d)  At  the  battle  of  Vimiera,  in  1808,  the  British  defeated  the  French, 
who  had  entered  Lisbon  the  year  before,  but  left  it  after  the  result  of  this 
batde. 


I.     Historical  Geography  of  Portugal. 

1st,  Names — The  ancient  name  of  this  country  was  Lusitama ;  but 
the  boundaries  do  not  exactly  correspond.  Its  modem  name,  Portugal,  is 
probably  derived  from  a  town  on  tne  river  Douro,  anciently  called  Cale, 
opposite  to  which  the  inhabitants  afterwards  built  another  town,  naming 
it  Portucale^  now  the  flourishing  city  of  Oporto.  This  name,  which  was 
conferred  on  the  circumjacent  region,  was,  as  the  country  was  gradually 
recovered  from  the  Moors,  extended  to  the  whole  kingdom. 

2d,  Extent Portugal  is  supposed  to  contain  about  41,000  square 

English  miles,  which,  with  a  population  of  3,683,000,  will  yield  90  inhabit- 
ants to  the  square  mile. 

3d,  Chronology The  first  possessors  of  Portugal  were  the  Phoeni- 
cians and  Carthaginians,  then  the  Romans ;  the  Goths  next  became  its 
masters  ;  in  the  eighth  century  it  was  overrun  by  the  JMoors.  Alphonso  I. 
of  Portugal,  in  the  year  1139,  gained  a  signal  victory  over  five  Moorish 
princes  on  the  plains  of  Ourique,  and  was  proclaimed  king  by  his  troops 
on  the  field  of  battle.  In  1580,  there  was  a  failure  in  the  royal  line,  and 
Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  subdued  the  country  ;  but,  in  1640,  there  was  a 
great  revolution,  and  the  crown  was  conferred  on  John  duke  of  Braganza, 
(king  John  IV.)  whose  descendants  still  enjoy  it.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  1807,  in  consequence  of  the  French  invading  Portugal,  the  whole  of 
the  royal  family  sailed  to  South  America.  By  the  exertions  of  the  Portu- 
guese, and  the  powerful  aid  of  our  gallant  countrymen,  the  French  were 
driven  from  Portugal,  and  the  lawful  sovereign,  John  Maria  Joseph  Lewis, 
the  prince  of  Brazil,  (born  13th  May  1767),  son  of  Maria  Frances  Isabella, 
late  queen  of  Portugal,  was  reinstated  in  his  rights.  He  died  in  JMarch 
1826,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Pedro,  who  had  previously  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Emperor  of  Brazil. 

4th,  Antiquities The  antiquities  of  Portugal  consist  chiefly  of 

Roman  monuments,  with  a  few  Moorish  remains,  in  the  north  is  an  ex- 
tensive series  of  arches,  formerly  a  Roman  aqueduct.  One  of  the  noblest 
monuments  of  Gothic  architecture  is  the  monastery  of  Batalha,  in  Estre- 
madura,  founded  in  1386  by  John  I.  who  is  interred  there,  with  his  queen 
Philippa. 


II.  Political  Geography. 

1st,  Religion The  religion  of  Portugal  is  the  Roman  Catholic; 

and  a  strict  observance  of  its  duties  forms  one  of  the  national  character- 
istics— In  Portugal  are  about  900  convents,  mostly  very  rich. 

f2 
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2d,  GovEHyMEKT — The  constitution  of  Portugal  is  a  monarchy,  ab- 
solute and  hereditary.' — A  cones  or  parliament  was  established  in  1821, 

but  was  abolished  in  1823,  in  consequence  of  a  counter-revolution The 

laws  are  lenient  in  cases  of  theft,  wmch  must  be  repeated  four  times  before 
death  be  the  punishment. 

3d,  CoLoyiEs,  Aemv,  Navy,  Revenue — The  chief  colony  »-as 
Brazil,  which  is  now  independent,  but  governed  by  the  same  prince  Pedro,^ 
under  a  distinct  constitution  :  they  still  retain  the  Azores,  or  Western 
Isles ;  Madeira  and  many  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  likewise 
Ooa  and  IMacao  in  the  East  Indies.  The  army  is  computed  at  about 
24,000 — The  naval  power,  once  considerable,  is  now  very  much  reduced. 
— The  revenue  is  calculated  at  £2,o00,000  Sterling. 


,111.      Civil  Geography. 

1st,  ^Iakners  AXD  Customs The  manners  and  customs  of  the 

Portuguese  are  discriminated  into  those  of  the  northern  and  southern  pro- 
vinces ;  the  former  being  more  industrious  and  sincere,  the  latter  more 
polite  and  indolent.  Ladies  of  rank  still  imitate  the  industry  of  their  an- 
cestors in  spinning  flax  from  the  distaft' ;  and  the  oriental  manner  Of  sitting 
on  cushions  on  the  floor  is  often  practised.  The  peasantry  remain  miser- 
able vassals  of  the  Fidalgos,  or  gentlemen. 

2d,  Language — The  Portuguese  language  is  derived  from  the  Latin  ; 
it  differs  in  its  terminations  from  that  of  Spain  ;  it  is  a  grave  and  solemn 
speech — Education  is  greatly  neglected  in  Portugal,  though  the  university 
of  Coimbra  be  of  ancient  date. 

3d,  Manufactures  and  Commerce — The  Portuguese  manufac- 
tures are  few  and  unimportant ;  hats  and  paper  have  been  lately  fabricated 

at  Lisbon  ;  but  the  chief  nianufactories  are  those  of  woollen  cloth A 

considerable  commercial  intercourse  subsists  with  England.  The  Fal- 
mouth packets  bring  freqiient  remittances  of  bullion,  coin,  diamonds,  and 
other  precious  stones.  Besides  woollens  and  liardware,  England  trans- 
mits to  Portugal  large  cargoes  of  salted  and  dried  fish.  The  exports  of 
Portugal  are  chiefly  wine,  oil,  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  sugar,  cotton,  cork, 
drugs,  and  tobacco.  Portugal  also  maintains  a  considerable  trade  with 
-Brazil,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  computed  at  3,500,000.  The  articles 
exported  to  America  are  chiefly  woollens,  linens,  stuffs,  gold  and  silver 
lace,  glass,  fish  dried  in  Portugal,  hams,  sausages,  &c.  Brazil  returns 
gold,  silver,  pearls,  precious  stones,  rice,  wheat,  maize,  sugar,  molasses, 
ornamental  timber,  drugs,  spices,  articles  used  in  dying,  &c.  The  trade 
with  the  East  Indies  is  inconsiderable ;  and  that  with  tne  other  European 
nations  scarcely  deserving  notice :  it  is  chiefly  with  Holland,  France,  Den., 
majk,  and  Germany. 


IV.     Natural  Geography. 

1st,  Climate  and  Seasons The  climate  of  Portugal  is  most  ex- 
cellent and  salubrious.  At  Lisbon  the  days  of  fair  weather  are  computed 
to  amount  to  200  in  the  year ;  and  those  of  settled  rain  seldom  exceed 
80.  The  air  here  is  recfeoned  soft,  and  beneficial  to  consumptive  com- 
plaints. 

2d,  Face  of  the  Countby — The  face  of  the  country  is  generally 
fertile,  though  with  many  acclivities.   The  numerous  vineyards,  arid  groves 
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of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  conspire  with  the  crystal  streams  and  verdant 
vales,  to  impart  great  beauty  and  diversity  to  the  scenery.  The  soil,  like 
that  of  Spain,  is  generally  light ;  but  agriculture  is  much  neglected. 

3d,  Animals The  horses  in  Portugal  are  much  inferior  to  those  in 

Spain.  The  inhabitants  are  now  so  fond  of  mules,  that  horses  are  scarce. 
The  sheep  are  neglected,  and  far  from  numerous  ;  but  swine  abound  and 
are  fed  with  excellent  acorns,  so  that  the  Portuguese  hams  are  deservedly 
esteemed.     The  fish  on  the  coast  are  reckoned  exceedingly  good. 

4th,  Minerals On  the  frontiers  of  Spain  there  are  mountains  in 

which  they  formerly  got  gold  and  silver :  and  the  river  Tagus  was  ancient- 
ly noted  for  its  golden  sands.  There  are  mines  of  iron,  copper,  tin,  and 
lead,  quarries  of  marble,  and  some  precious  stones.  Nor  is  there  any  de- 
fect of  mineral  waters  of  various  kinds. 

5th,  Natural  Curiosities On  the  N.  bank  of  the  river  Douro 

is  a  high  massy  cliff,  with  engraved  letters  or  hieroglyphics,  stained  with 
vermilion  and  blue ;  beneath  which  is  a  grotto  supposed  to  abound  with 
bitumen. 


SWITZERLAND. 

Boundaries. — N.Germany;  E.Austria;  S.Italy; 
W.  France. 

Cantons 1.  Canton  of  Berne,  with  the  Pays  de 

Vaud  ;  2.  Friburg  ;  3.  Soleure  ;  4.  Basle ;  5.  Lucerne ; 
G.  Underwalden  ;  7.  Uri ;  8.  Schweitz  ;  9.  Zurich  ;  10. 
Zug;  11.  Glarus;   12.  Appenzel ;   13.  Schaffhausen. 

Countries  in  Alliaisice  with  the  IS  Cantons. — 1.  The 
Country  of  the  Grisons;  2.  The  Repubhc  of  Valais;  3. 
The  Repubhc  of  Geneva  ;  4.  Part  of  Savoy,  including 
the  Provinces  of  Chablais  and  Faucigny  ;  5.  The  Prin- 
cipality of  Neufchatel ;  6.  The  Bishoprick  of  Basle,  with 
the  Territory  of  Bienne ;  7.  The  Territory  of  St  Gaul.* 

Counties  Subject  to  the  13  Cantons. — 1.  Thurgau  ; 
2.  Tockenburg;  3.  Rheinthal;  4.  Baden;  5.  Tessino, 
or  the  Italian  Bailiages. 

Towns. — 1.  Behne,  Lausanne;  2.  Friburg;  3.  So- 
leure; 4.   Basle;  5.  Lucerne;  6.  Stantz ;  7.   Altorf; 

•  The  counties  of  Bormio,  Valteline,  and  Chiavenna,  now  belong  to 
Austria. 
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8.   Schweitz;  9-    Zurich  (a)  ;  10.  Zug;  11.  Glarus; 
12.  Appenzel;  13.   Schaffhausen. 

Allies  of  the  Swiss. — 1.  Coire  or  Chur;  2.  Sion,  Mar- 
tigny ;  3.  Geneva  (b) ;  4.  Thonon,  Annecy,  Aix,  Bonne- 
ville; 5.  Neufchatel;  6.  Porentru,  Bienne;  7.  St  Gall. 

SuBjFXTS  of  the  Szdss. — 1.  Frauenfield;  2.  Leich- 
tensteig ;  3.  Rheineck  ;  4.  Baden  ;  5.  Maggia,  Locar- 
no, Lugano,  Bellinzone. 

Mountains. — Rhaetian  Alps;  Helvetian  Alps,  in- 
cluding Shreickhorn,  St  Gothard,  Mount  Blanc,  and 
Great  St  Bernard ;  Mount  Jura.* 

Lakes. — Constance  or  Boden  Zee,  Geneva,  Neuf- 
chatel, Lucerne,  Zug,  Zurich,  Wallenstadt,  Brientz, 
Thun,  Maggiore  or  Locarno,  Lugano,  Conjo. 

Rivers. — Rhine,  Rhone,  Aar,  Reuss,  Limmat,  Tes- 
sino.  Inn. 

(a)  In  Zurich  the  reformer  Zuinglius  lived,  who  emancipated  his  coun- 
try  from  the  papal  yoke  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.-. — (6) 
Here  Calvin  resided,  and  this  city  became  the  asylum  of  the  reformed  re- 

ligion.  , 

I,     Historical  Geography  of  Switzerland. 

1st,  Names That  part  of  Switzerland  to  the  west  and  south  of  the 

Rhine  was  anciently  called  Helvetia  ;  the  eastern  part  was  denominated 
Rhmtia.  The  modern  appellation  of  Schweitzerlarul,  Switzerland  or 
Stcisserland,  was  derived,  either  from  the  canton  of  Schweitz,  as  being  the 
most  distinguished  by  the  revolution  of  1308,  or  because  the  Austrians 
called  all  tlie  inhabitants  of  these  mountainous  parts  by  the  general  deno- 
mination of  Schweitzers.  Lately,  while  under  the  jurisdiction  of  France, 
it  was  termed  the  Helvetic  or  Helvetian  Republic. 

2d,  Extent The  extent  of  Switzerland,  in  square  English  miles, 

has  been  estimated  at  18,680 ;  but  the  greater  part  is  lost  to  human  in- 
dustry, consisting  of  vast  rocks,  partly  covered  with  eternal  ice  and  snow. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  1,757,000,  or  about  94  to  the  square  mile. 

3d,  Chronology. — The  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  call- 
ed Helvetii ;  they  were  a  Gothic  race,  a  very  ancient  colony  of  Germans — 
About  60  years  before  Christ,  Julius  Caesar  reduced  the  Swiss  under  the 
Roman  dominion,  and  the  Romans  retained  them  in  subjection  till  the  be- 

(  Shreickhorn     )         f  13,218  ) 
*  The  summit  of  -<  Mount  Blanc  >-  is  -J  15,662  >■  feet  above  the  sea. 


f  Shreickhorn     ■)         f  13,218  ) 

;  of  -1  Mount  Blanc  >-  is  -J  15,662  V 

(  St  Gothard      )         (    9,075  } 
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{jinning  of  the  fifth  century,  when  the  Germans  and  Burgundians  became 
masters  of  the  country.  To  them  it  continued  under  little  more  than  a 
nominal  subjection  till  1308,  when  William  Tell.,  one  of  the  principal  con- 
federates, restored  the  independence  of  Switzerland.  "  Geisler.,  the  Aus- 
trian governor  for  the  emperor  Albert  I.  put  his  cap  on  a  pike,  which  was 
fixed  on  a  public  place  at  Altorf,  and  all  who  passed  were  required  to  pay 
obeisance  to  it.  This  was  refused  by  7V//,  who  was  sentenced  to  shoot  an 
arrow  at  an  apple  placed  on  the  head  of  his  own  son.  He  fortunately  suc- 
ceeded in  cleaving  the  apple  without  injuring  the  child.  Geisler,  observing 
another  arrow  in  his  girdle,  asked  what  it  was  for  ;  to  which  Tell  boldly 
replied,  '  To  kill  thee  if  I  had  killed  my  son.'  The  governor  on  this  or- 
dered him  to  be  bound,  and  put  into  a  boat  in  order  to  convey  him  to  a 
dungeon  in  his  own  castle.  But  a  storm  coming  on,  the  boatmen  declared 
they  should  be  lost,  if  TeU,  who  was  accounted  the  best  navigator  on  the 
lake,  was  not  intrusted  with  the  helm.  On  this,  Geisler  ordered  him  to 
be  released,  and  TeU  steering  for  a  point  of  land,  since  called  the  Hock  of 
Tell,  jumped  ashore,  and  gained  the  mountains.  Shortly  after,  he  shot 
the  governor,  and  the  confederates  having  taken  arms,  totally  defeated  the 
Austrians  in  1315,  and  formed  a  ptrjietual  alliance,  which  was  the  grand 
foundation  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy."*  Its  late  subjection  to  France, 
which  commenced  in  1798,  ended  with  the  usurpation  of  Bonaparte ;  and 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1814,  the  ancient  government 
has  been  restored,  and  the  number  of  cantons  increased  from  13  to  22,  by 
erecting  what  were  formerly  subject  and  allied  districts  into  associated 
cantons. 

4th,  Antiquities The  ancient  monuments  of  Switzerland  consist 

chiefly  of  a  few  remains  of  the  Romans.  Of  the  middle  ages  are  many 
castles,  churches,  and  monasteries ;  the  most  noble  among  the  latter  being 
the  abbey  of  St  Gall,  the  library  of  which  supplied  the  manuscript?  of 
three  or  four  classical  authors,  no  where  else  to  be  found. 


II.     Political  Geography. 

1st,  Religion In  eight  cantons  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  pre 

vails  ;  in  seven,  the  Protestant.  In  the  other  seven  both  religions  exist 
together.  But  in  the  whole  confederacy  the  Protestants  form  fully  three- 
rifths  of  the  population. 

2d,  Government Though  the  interior  regulation  of  these  states  is 

different,  yet  in  one  great  point  they  all  agree.  In  case  of  injustice,  vio- 
lence, or  oppression,  shewn  to  any  separate  state  or  canton,  they  are  bound 
by  solemn  compact  immediately  to  join  for  mutual  succour,  protection, 
support,  and  defence.  The  burgomaster,  or  head  of  the  town  where  the 
diet  is  held,  is  for  that  year  called  laiidammun  of  Switzerland. 

3d,  Army  and  Revenue The  military  contingents  of  the  22  can- 
tons when  called  out  amount  to  33,758  men,  exclusive  of  67,516  militia. 
The  amount  of  the  revenue  of  the  various  cantons  is  not  known. 


III.     Civil  Geography. 

1st,  Manners  and  Customs — The  manners  of  the  Swiss  have  long 
been  admired  for  their  sincerity  and  frank  independence The  houses. 


This  story,  however,  is,  by  some  writers,  considered  as  partly  romantic. 
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which  are  remarkably  clean,  are  generally  constructed  with  wood,  in  the 
most  simple  form,  with  staircases  on  the  outside.  In  general,  the  Swiss 
are  remarkable  for  an  intense  attachment  to  their  native  country  ;  and  there 
are  few  who  do  not  return  there  to  terminate  their  mortal  existence.  This 
impression  is  almost  irresistible,  and  liable  to  be  awakened  by  the  most 
minute  circumstances.  Hence,  in  the  French  armies,  the  tune  called  the 
Raixce  des  Vaches,  often  sung  by  the  Swiss  milkmaids  when  they  went  to 
tlie  pastures,  was  carefuUy  interdicted,  because  it  melted  the  rough  Swiss 
soldier  into  tears,  and  seldom  failed  to  produce  desertion. 

2d,  Language — The  languages  spoken  in  Switzerland  are,  the  Ger- 
man, French,  Italian,  and  the  Komanesh,  which  seems  immediately  derived 
from  the  Latin.     The  debates  of  the  diet  are  always  in  German. 

3d,  LiTERATXJUE Since  the  restoration  of  letters,  and  the  reforma- 
tion of  religion,  Switzerland  boasts  of  many  eminent  names,  as  the  re- 
former  Ulric  ZwingU,  Gesner,  BernouiUi,  Haller,  Bonnet,  Zimmerman, 
Kousseau,  Necker,  Lavater,  Euler,  &c. 

4th,  Commerce  and  Manufactures Commerce  and  manufac- 
tures do  not  flourish  in  this  inland  region.  Cattle  constitute  the  chief  pro- 
duce of  the  country  ;  some  cheese  is  exported.  The  chief  linen  manufac- 
tures are  at  St  Gall.  Watches,  printed  cottons,  and  silk,  form  consider- 
able articles  of  sale. 


IV.     Natural  Geography. 

1st,  Climate  and  Seasons. — The  climate  of  Switzerland  is  salubri- 
ous and  delightful.  The  heat,  though  sufficient  to  mature  the  grape,  is 
attempered  by  the  cold  gales  from  the  Alps  and  Glaciers.  The  winter  is 
however  in  some  parts  extremely  severe ;  and  the  summer  heat  in  the  deep 
vales  sometimes  oppressive. 

2d,  Face  of  tpe  Country — No  country  in  the  world  exceeds 
Switzerland  in  diversity  of  appearance.  The  vast  chain  of  Alps,  with 
enormous  precipices,  extensive  regions  of  perpetual  snow,  and  glaciers  that 
resemble  seas  of  ice,  form  a  sublime  contrast  to  the  vineyard  and  cultivated 
field,  the  richly  wooded  brow,  and  the  verdant  and  tranquil  vale,  with  its 
happy  cottages  and  crystal  streams.  Barley,  oats,  rye,  flax,  and  tobacco, 
are  cultivated  here.  There  is  also  abundance  of  fruits,  apples,  pears, 
plums,  cherries,  filberts  ;  with  mulberries,  peaches,  figs,  pomegranates, 
lemons,  &c.    But  the  chief  dependence  of  the  Swiss  is  upon  his  cattle. 

3d,  Animals Among  the  animals  peculiar  to  the  Alps  may  be  first 

named  the  ibe.v,  or  rock-goat  This  animal,  which  resembles  the  common 
goat,  will  mount  a  perpendicular  rock  of  fifteen  feet,  at  three  springs, 
bounding  like  an  elastic  body  struck  against  any  hard  substance.  Another 
singular  animal  is  the  chamois^  which  is  commonly  seen  in  herds  of  twenty 
or  thirty,  with  a  sentinel,  who  alarms  them  by  a  shrill  cry.  The  marmot 
is  common  in  the  Swiss  mountains.  Among  Alpine  birds  may  be  named 
the  vulture,  called  also  the  golden  or  bearded  vulture,  and  the  great  eagle, 
absurdly  called  the  golden  eagle.  This  country  yieldis  also  horses,  sheep, 
deer,  fish,  and  fowl. 

4th,  Minerals The  chief  mines  are  those  of  iron.    Mines  of  silver, 

copper,  and  lead,  are  also  found.  Some  of  the  streams  wash  down  par- 
ticles of  gold.  Rock-crystal  is  sometimes  found  in  such  large  pieces  as  to 
weigh  seven  or  eight  hundred  weight.  As  to  granite  and  porphyry,  the 
country  may  be  said  to  consist  of  them.  Among  the  Alps  are  also  found 
serpentines,  asbestos,  with  jaspers,  agates,  and  various  petrifactions. 
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5th,  Nat UKAL  Cuhiosities — To  enumerate  the  natural  curiosities 
of  Switzerland  would  be  to  describe  the  country.  The  Alps,  the  glaciers, 
the  vast  precipices,  the  descending  torrents,  the  sources  or  the  rivers,  the 
beautiful  lakes  and  cataracts,  are  all  natural  curiosities  of  the  greatest  sin- 
gularity and  most  sublime  description.  Of  late  the  glaciers  have  attracted 
l)articular  attention  ;  but  those  seas  of  ice,  intersected  with  numerous  deep 
fissures,  owing  to  sudden  cracks,  which  resound  like  thunder,  must  yield 
in  sublimity  to  the  stupendous  summits  clothed  with  ice  and  snow,  the  lat- 
ter often  descending  in  what  are  called  avalanches^  or  prodigious  balls, 
which,  gathering  as  they  roU,  sometimes  overwhelm  travellers,  and  even 
villages.  Nay,  the  mountains  tliemselves  will  sometimes  burst,  and  over- 
whelm whole  towns,  as  hapi)ened  in  the  memorable  instance  of  Pleurs, 
near  Chiavenna,  in  which  thousands  perished,  and  not  a  vestige  of  a  build- 
ing was  left ;  nor  are  recent  instances,  though  less  tremendous,  wholly 
unknown. 


ITALY. 

BoL'NDAUiEs. — N.  Austria  and  Switzerland ;  W. 
France  and  the  Mediterranean;  S.  Mediterranean;  E. 
Gulf  of  Venice. 

DivLsioNs. — 1.  Savoy;*  2.  Piedmont;  3.  Genoa; 
4.  Milan  ;  5.  Parma  (a)  ;  6.  Mantua ;  7.  Modena  ; 
8.  Venice  ;-f-  9.  States  of  the  Church  ;  10.  Tuscany; 
11.  Lucca  ;   12.  Naples. 

Towns. — L  Chamberry ;  9.  Turin,  Casal,  Susa,  Co- 
ni,  Nice ;  3.  Genoa,  Savona ;  4.  Milan  (6),  Lodi  (c), 
Pa\'ia,  Cremona ;  5.  Parma  ((/),  Placenza ;  6.  Man- 
tua (^)  ;  7.  Modena;  8.  Venice  (/),  Padua  {g),  Vi- 
eenza,  Verona  (A)  ;  9-  Rome,  Tivoli,  Frascati,  Civita 
Vecchia,  Fermo,  Loretto  (i),  Ancona,  Rimini,  Ra- 
venna, Comachio,  Ferrara,  Bologna,  St  Marino,  Urbi- 
no  ;  10.  Florence,  Pisa,  Livorno  or  Leghorn,  Sienna 
{k)  ;  11.  Lucca  ;  12.  Naples,  Salerno,  Policastre, 
Gaeta,  Benevento,  Capua,  Amalfi  (Z),  Manfredonia, 
Brindisi,  Otranto,  Tarento,  Catanzaro,  Reggio,  Squil- 

•  Savoy,  Piedmont,  Genoa,  and  the  island  of  Sardinia,  constitute  thi 
kingdom  of  Sardinia. 

-f  The  states  oi  Venice,  Milan,  and  JMantua.  now  belong  lo  Austria. 
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Jace,  Cozenza,  Maida  (m),  Venoso  (n),  Sulmona  (o), 
Pizzo  (p). 

Islands. — 1.  Sicily;  2.  Corsica;  3.  Sardinia;  4. 
Malta. 

Towns  in  the  Islands. — 1.  Palermo  {^Panormus), 
Messina  (9),  Catania,  Augusta,  Syracuse  (?-),  Agrigen- 
to,  Mazara,  Trapani ;  2.  Bastia,  Corte,  Ajaccio,  Calvi ; 
3.  Cagliari,  Sassari ;  4.  Valetta. 

Mountains. — Part  of  the  Alps,  Mount  Rosa,  Great 
St  Bernard,  Mount  Blanc  (5),  and  Mount  Cenis  in  the 
N.  and  N.W.  of  Italy  ;  the  Apennines,  in  the  middle ; 
Mount  Vesuvius  (t)  in  the  W.  of  Naples ;  Mount  ^Et- 
na  {«),  in  the  E.  of  Sicily. 

Gulfs  and  Steaits. — Gulfs  of  Venice,  Manfredo- 
nia,  Tarento,  Policastro,  Salerno,  Naples,  Gaeta,  Ge- 
noa; *S'/raz7*  o/"  Messina  (i>),  Bonifacio. 

Lakes. — In  4,  Maggiore  or  Locarno,  Lugano,  Co- 
ino  ;  8.  Iseo,  Garda  ;  9.  Perugia  {^Thrasimenus)^  Bol- 
jseno  ;   12.  Celalio. 

Capes. — Passaro,  Spartivento,  Leuca,  Colonna  (k). 

KivERS, — Po  (Padus  or  Eridanus)^  Adige',  Fiunidp 
sino  {Rubicon)  {x),  Arno,  Tiber,  Volturno.       ^ 

Additional  Towns. — 1.  Annecy,  Monstier,  St  Jean  de  Mau- 

rienne ;  2.  Aosta,  VercelU,  Chiari,  Asti,  Aqiii,  Monaco,  Alesan- 
dria,  Tortona,  Marengo  (y)  ;  3.  Finale,  Albenga,  Oneglia ;  S. 
Treviso,  Bergamo,  Brescia  ;  9-  Perugia,  Spoletto,  Viterbo,  Brac- 
ciano,  Ostia  ;    10.  Pistoia,  Piovibino,  Chiusi. 

Additional  Islands. — Isles  of  Lipari,  principaf  Lipari, 
Volcano,  Fclicuda,  and  Stromboli  (z)  ;  Capri,  Ischia,  Ventotiene, 
Ponza,  Elba  ;  in  the  gulf  of  Venice  are  the  isles  of  Treviiti  and 
Lissa. 


[a)  The  duchy  of  Parma  has  been  given  to  Maria  Louisa,  late  empresi 
ot  t'rance,  daughter  of  Francis  II.  emperor  of  Austria. (i)  Here,  on  the 
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26th  of  May  1805,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  crowned  king  of  Italy.    IMilan 

was  the  ancient  capital  of  Lombardy (c)  Here,  on  the  10th  of  3Iay 

1706,  a  sanguinary  action  took  place  between  the  Austrians  and  the  French 

commanded  by  General  Bonaparte:  the  Austrians  were  defeated [rl) 

Among  the  finest  edifices  of  Parma  is  its  theatre,  which  is  considered  the 

most  beautiful  in  the  world (e)  Birth-place  of  Virgil. (/)  Veyiice 

stands  on  72  islands,  which  communicate  by  oOO  bridges  :  this  city  contains 

about  200,000  inhabitants. (</)  Birth-place  of  Livy  the  historian 

(h)  Birth-place  of  Pliny  the  naturalist,  and  of  the  poet  Catullus (i) 

Loretto  is  rendered  famous  from  the  Santa  Casa,  or  Holy  House,  wliich, 
it  is  pretended,  was  the  very  same  in  which  the  Virgin  Maxy  lived  at  Na- 
zareth, and  was  brought  from  thence  by  angels  in  12!il {k)  Laliiis  So- 

einus  was  born  at  Sienna,  in  1525.  He  was  the  author  of  the  sect  of  Soci- 
nians,  having  gathered  many  followers  who  embraced  his  opinions,  which 
were,  that  "  Christ  was  only  a  man,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  nothing  more 
than  an  attribute,  and  that  the  doctrines  of  original  sin,  atonement,  and 

Divine  grace,  have  no  foundation  in  Scripture." (/)  Flavia  Gioia,  who 

is  said  to  have  invented  the  mariner''s  compass.,  was  born  here  about  the 

year  1300 {m)  On  the  plain  near  this  place,  in  1806,  a  victory  was 

obtained  by  5000  British  troops  over  8000  French — ;— («)  Said  to  be  the 
birth-place  of  Horace (.o)  The  birth-place  of  Ovid {p)  Here  Joa- 
chim Murat  landed  to  recover,  if  possible,  the  crowTi  of  Naples,  of  which 
he  had  been  justly  deprived  :  he  was  immediately  seized,  summoned  before 
a  court  martial,  and  shot  on  the  13th  of  October  1815.  Joseph  Bonaparte., 
his  predecessor,  after  being  driven  from  Spain  by  the  British,  took  up  his 
resiclence  on  the  banks  of  Hudson's  river,  in  the  L^nited  States  of  N. 

America {q)  This  place,  in  1783,  suffered  much  by  an  earthquake, 

which  shook  great  part  of  Calabria  {the  S.  ^V.  part  of  JVaples)  and  Sicily 
to  their  foundations,  overturned  many  rich  and  populous  towns,  and 
buried  thousands  in  their  ruins  ;  since  which  it  has  been  rebuilt,  with  ele- 
gant houses  only  two  stories  high (»•)  Syracuse,  or  Siracusa,  was  be- 
sieged for  two  years  by  the  Athenians  under  the  command  of  Nicias,  De- 
mosthenes, and  Eurymedon,  who,  finding  it  impregnable,  were  about  to 
retire,  but  were  attacked  by  the  Syracusans,  and  Nicias  and  Demosthenes, 
with  a  great  part  of  their  troops,  made  prisoners.     Nicias  was  put  to  death 

by  the  Syracusans  B.  C.  413 In  the  siege  of  Syracuse  by  iMarceUus, 

Archifnedes,  the  great  mathematician,  who  was  a  native  of  the  place,  con- 
trived a  variety  of  machines  for  annoying  the  enemy  ;  but  the  place  was 
taken  at  last,  and  the  Roman  commander  gave  strict  orders  that  his  house 
and  person  should  be  respected.  He  was  however  slain  by  a  soldier,  while 
he  was  deeply  engaged  in  solving  a  geometrical  problem,  and  inattentive 
to  the  noise  occasioned  by  the  taking  of  the  city.     This  happened  B.  C. 

208. (*)  JVIount  Blanc  (in  Savoy)  is  the  highest  mountain,  not  only  of 

the  Alps,  but  of  Europe (t)  Vesuvius  is  a  famous  burning  mountain 

or  volcano,  about  10  miles  S.  E.  of  the  city  of  Naples.  Its  first  eruption, 
which  happened  in  the  year  7'Ji  proved  fatal  to  Pliny  the  naturalist. 
Great  quantities  of  ashes  and  sulphureous  smoke  were  carried  not  only  to 
Rome,  but  also  beyond  the  ^Mediterranean  into  Africa,  and  even  to  Egypt, 
Birds  were  suffocated  in  the  air,  and  feU  down  upon  the  ground  ;  and  fishes 
perished  in  the  neighbouring  waters,  which  were  made  hot  and  infected  by 
it.  It  was  accompanied  by  an  earthquake,  which  overturned  several  cities, 
particularly  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  These  cities  have  been  discover- 
ed again  :  the  latter  in  1713  ;  the  former  about  40  years  after.     Vesuvius 

has  had  in  all  38  eruptions  ;  the  last  in  1805 (m)  Mount  JEtna,  or  Gi- 

bello,"  the  forge  of  Vulcan,  in  which  the  Cyclops  made  thunderbolts. 


•  Gibello  is  derived  from  an  Arabic  word  signifying  a  mountain. 
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rises  10.963  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  has  had  34  very  consider- 
able eruptions.  The  first  is  that  meraioned  by  Diodonis  Siculus ;  the  se- 
cond, recorded  by  Thuci/dkleis,  happened  734  years  B.  (J. :  one,  which  began 
in  lCf>4,  lasted  14  years  ;  and  that  of  16'J3,  which  was  accor.ipanied  bv  an 
earthquake,  overturned  the  town  of  Catania^  (though  10  miles  distantfrom 
the  mountain)  and  buried  no  less  than  lfi,000  persons  in  its  ruins.  The 
last  eruption  took  place  27ih  October  loll,  and  continued  at  intervals  tiH 

riearthe  middle  of  November (?•)  The  Straits  of  Messina^  or  the  Faro 

di  jilessina,  fonned  the  dangerous  passage  bet  ween  .S'cy//a  and  Charybdia. 
The  celebrated  whirlpool  of  Charybilis  is  said,  however,  to  have  been  al- 
most entirely  removed  by  an  earthquake  in  IJiJS (iv)  So  called  from  a 

column  of  Juno^s  temple  still  existing.     The  neighbouring  rocks  were 

called  the  Isle  of  Cah/pso [x)  This  stream,  the  Roman  armies  were 

forbidden,  under  the  direst  curses,  to  pass  ;  but  it  was  crossed  by  Caesar, 
v.'hen  he  advanced  to  Rome  and  overturned  the  republic. 
( s/)  Famous  for  a  decisive  victory  gained  by  Bonaparte  over  the  Austrians, 

.June  14,  1800,  by  whicli  the  French  again  became  conquerors  of  Italy. 

{z)  This  island  consists  of  one  large  mountain,  on  which  is  a  volcano,  ris- 
ing, in  a  conical  form,  to  the  licight  of  3000  feet.  Of  all  the  volcanos  re- 
corded in  history,  Stromboli  seems  to  be  the  only  one  that  bums  without 
ceasing ;  and  for  ages  past  it  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  great  light~ 
house  of  the  IMediterranean. 


General  Description  (if  Italy. 

1st,  Names. — Italy,  so  called  from  a  prince  named  Italus,  the  most 
renowned  country  of  the  ancient  world,  was  by  the  Greeks  called  Hesperia, 
on  account  of  its  w-estern  situation.  It  received  the  name  of  Ausonia  from 
tlie  Ausones ;  and  that  of  JEnotria  frona  ^Enotrus,  an  Arcadian  prince, 
who  settled  in  Lucania.  Virgil  calls  it  Saturnia  telhts,  or  Saturn's  land, 
from  the  fabled  notion  'that  Saturn  resided  there. 

2d,  Divisions — Italy  may  be  regarded  as  having  been,  in  all  ages  of 
hiistory,  divided  into  three  parts,  the  southern,  the  central,  and  the  northern. 
The  southern  part  ha-i'ing  received  many  Greek  colonies,  was  honoured 
vith  the  ancient  appellation  of  3!affna  Gracia ;  the  centre  was  the  seat  of 
Homau  and  Etrurian  power  ;  while  t'lie  northern  was  the  Cisalpine  Gaul. 
In  the  middle  ages,  tb.e  kingdom  of  Lombardy  and  that  of  Kcples  occu- 
pied die  two  extremities,  while  the  Churcli  and  Tuscan  states  held  the 
centre.  In  more  modem  times,  the  most  pemianent  division  has  been  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  in  the  south  ;  but  the  centre  and  the  north  have  been 
variously  changed  and  subdivided. 

3d,  Extent — The  length  of  Italy  is  about  fi/O  British  miles  ;  while 
the  mean  breadth  between  the  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean  is  about  100. 
The  present  population  of  Italy,  with  the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
is  estimated  at  19,000,000.  The  kingdom  of  Naples  and  SicUy  contains 
about  G.oOO.OOO;' the  central  part  about  3,500,000  ;  the  northern  about 
8,500,000  ;  and  Sardinia  about  520,000. 

4th,  Original  PoPL■LATIO^•,  &c The  original  population  of  the 

south  consisted  of  Pclasgi,  from  the  Peloponnesus  ;  the  northern  part,  of 
Jllyrians,  vdio  were  succeeded  by  German  Gauls  ;  and  the  Etruscuna  of 
the  centre  are  said  to  have  been  of  Lydian  extract.  The  Romans  seem  to 
derive  their  origin  from  the  early  Greek  colonies  ;  and  their  language  is  re- 
j^arded  as  an  MoUc  dialect  of  tne  Greek :  but  as  they  proceeded  from  the 
most  barbarous  part  of  Greece  at  an  early  epoch,  it  x<&%  a  considerable  time 
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before  their  manners,  rendered  ferocious  by  incessant  wars,  assunacd  a  tint 
of  Grecian  civilization. — The  successive  po]Hilation,  progressive  geogra- 
jriiy,  historical  epochs,  and  antiquities  of  Italy,  are  familiar  to  every  read- 
er ;  but  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  Roman,  state,  in  Italy,  was  foundetl 
by  Romulus,  about  Jo-l  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  by  degrees  it 
extended  its  conquest,  not  only  over  all  Italy,  but  to  the  greatest  part  of  the 
known  world.  Julius  Cajsar  added  to  it  Gnu  I,  great  part  of  Germany^  and 
even  carried  the  terror  of  his  arms  into  liri/fiin,  lie  was  slain  in  the  se- 
nate-house, 44  years  before  Christ.  In  the  fifth  century,  the  Roman  em- 
pire was  overturned.  The  Lomhards.,  a  nation  of  Germany,  seized  upon 
the  greatest  part  of  the  north  of  Italy,  and  founded  the  kingdom  of  Lom- 
bardy  in  571,  which  lasted  till  77"-  ;  when  it  was  overturned  by  Chark- 
Tiiayne,  king  of  France.  During  the  feeble  government  of  his  successors, 
Italy  was  divided  into  different  states,  which,  in  general,  subsisted  till  the 
late  revolution.  In  the  interval  between  17!i6  and  180"),  its  different  states 
were  subdued  by  the  French,  who  possessed  the  whole  country,  leaving 
Naples  a  nominal  independence,  till  the  overthrow  of  Bonaparte  in  lul4, 
when  tlie  old  governments  were  restored. 

5th,  Religion. — The  established  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholk  ; 
but  all  sects  live  unmolested,  provided  no  gross  insult  is  offered  to  the  na- 
tional worship. .  The  pope,  when  iii  the  zenith  of  his  glory,  under  the  mo- 
dest title  of  minister  ministrorum,  servant  of  servants,  claimed  a  right  to 
dispose  not  only  of  the  affairs  of  such  nations  as  acknowledged  his  supre- 
macy, but  also  of  pagan  lands  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  bestowing  them  as 
an  inheritance  on  the  royal  supporters  of  his  church. 

6th,  Language — The  Italian  language,  a  corruption  of  the  Latin,  is 
remarkable  for  its  smoothness,  and  is  said  to  be  spoken  in  its  greatest  pu- 
rity at  Florence,  while  the  enunciation  is  most  perfect  at  Rome  :  hence  the 
following  remark — "  Per  ben  parldrc  Ilalidno,  bisoyna  parldre  Toscuno, 
e  pronunzidre  come  i  Romani ;  to  speak  good  Italian,  we  must  speak  as 
they  do  in  Tuscany,  and  pronounce  as  they  do  at  Rome." — The  Italians 
have  been  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  moderns  for  their  genius  and  taste 
in  architecture^  painting,  carving.,  and  music,  and  several  of  them  have 
also  been  eminent  as  writers. 

7th',  Climate  and  Seasons — The  air  of  Italy  is  very  different,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  situations  of  the  countries  it  contains.  In  those  on 
the  N.  E.  side  of  the  Apennines,  it  is  temperate ;  but  on  the  8.  W.  it  is 
very  warm.  The  air  of  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  and  of  the  Ferrarese,  is 
said  to  be  unwholesome  ;  v/hich  is  owing  to  the  land  not  being  duly  culti- 
vated, nor  the  marshes  drained.  That  of  the  other  parts  is  generally  pure, 
dry,  and  healthy.  In  sunmier  the  heat  is  very  great  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  would  be  intolerable,  if  it  were  not  alleviated  by  the  sea- 
Iweezes. 

8th,  Face  of  the  Country In  the  north  the  sublime  scenery  of 

the  Alps  is  contrasted  with  fertile  plains,  through  which  many  classical 
streams  flow  into  the  Po.  In  the  centre  there  are  many  marshes  and  stand- 
ing waters,  which  occasion  what  is  called  the  mat  aria,  or  a  pernicious 
state  of  the  air  ;  but  the  varied  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  and  the  beautiful 
prospects  of  Florence  and  Tivoli,  excite  universal  admiration.  A  great 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  is  mountainous,  but  the  country  is  gener- 
ally beautiful ;  yet,  in  addition  to  the  fiery  eruptions  of  Vesuvius  and 
^tna,  it  is  exposed  to  the  terrible  effects  of  frequent  earthquakes,  and  the 
enervating  sirocco.* 


*  Any  pernicious  wind  is  in  Italy  called  sirocco  ,•  in  the  S.  applied^to 
the  hot  blasts  from  Africa,  in  the  N,  to  the  bleak  winds  from  the  Alps. 
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9th,  Products,  &c Italy  produces  a  great  variety  of  wines,  and  the 

best  oil  in  Europe  ;  excellent  silk  in  abundance ;  corn  of  all  sorts,  but  not 
in  such  plenty  as  in  other  countries  ;  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  pomegra- 
nates,  almonds,  raisins,  sugar,  innumerable  mulberry  trees,  figs,  peaches, 
nectarines,  apricots,  pears,  apples,  filberts,  chesnuts,  &c.  Most  of  these 
fruits  were  at  first  imported  by  the  Romans  from  Asia  Minor,  Greece, 
Africa,  and  Syria,  and  were  not  the  natural  products  of  the  soil.  This 
country  also  yields  good  pasture,  and  abounas  with  cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
buffaloes,  wild  boars,  mules,  and  horses.  The  forests  are  weU  stored  with 
game ;  and  the  mountains  yield  not  only  mines  of  iron,  alum,  sulphur, 
marble  of  all  sorts,  alabaster,  jasper,  porphyry,  &c.  but  also  gold  and  sil- 
ver ;  with  a  great  variety  of  aromatic  herbs,  trees,  shrubs,  and  evergreens, 
as  thyme,  lavender,  laurel,  wild  olive-trees,  tamarinds,  junipers,  oaks,  and 
pines.  \Vine,  oil,  perfumes,  fruits,  and  silks,  are  the  principal  articles  of 
exportation  ;  and  great  sums  of  money  are  expended  by  travellers  in  the 
purchase  of  pictures,  curiosities,  relics,  antiquities,  &c. 


The  Southern  Part  of  Italy,  viz.  Naples  and  Sicily,  with  the 
adjacent  Isles. 

1st,  Extent This  division  comprises  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and 

Sicily,  or  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  island  of  Sicily  is  about  170  British 
miles  in  length,  by  70  of  medial  breath  ;  while  Naples  exceeds  300  miles 
in  length,  by  100  in  breadth.  Square  miles,  43,000,  with  six  millions  and 
a  half  of  inhabitants. 

2d,  Chronology After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  this  part  of 

Italy  was  successively  under  the  dominion  of  the  princes  of  Benevento,  the 
Greeks,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Normans.  After  many  internal  contests, 
Charles  of  Anjou  became  king  of  Sicily,  1266  :  after  the  massacre  of  the 
French,  called  the  Sicilian  vespers,  1282,  Sicily  was  seized  by  a  fleet  sent 
by  the  kings  of  Arragon  ;  but  Naples  continued  to  acknowledge  the  line  of 
Anjou,  which  expired  in  the  infamous  Jean,  1382.  Rene  of  Anjou  was 
king  of  Naples,  1435  ;  but  the  Frencti  line  failed  in  1481,  in  Charles  count 
de  Maine,  who  named  Louis  XI.  king  of  France,  his  neir;  whence  the 
pretension  of  France  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  Spanish  line  of  Na- 
ples and  Sicily  continued  till  1714,  when  the  kingdom  passed  to  the  house 
of  Austria  ;  but  was  transferred  to  that  of  Bourbon,  1736,  in  the  person  of 
Don  Carlos,  dukt  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  son  of  Philip  V.  king  of 
Spain,  and  of  Elizabeth  of  Parma.  This  prince,  succeeding  to  the  crown 
or  Spain  in  1759,  conferred  his  Italian  kingdom  on  Don  terdinand,  his 
third  son,  who  married  the  sister  of  the  emperor  of  Germany  in  1/68. 
Ferdinand  IV.  was  driven  out  of  Italy  by  Bonaparte.  The  kingdom  of 
Naples  was  then  assigned  to  prince  Joseph,  the  brother  of  the  French  em- 
peror, and  afterwards  to  Joachim  IVIurat,  his  brother-in-law.  This  order 
of  things  has  passed  away,  and  Ferdinand  IV.  enjoyed  the  kingdom  till 
his  death  in  1824.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Irancis  the  First. 

Though  the  Religion  be  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Inquisition  has 
been  carefully  excluded.  This  portion  of  Italy  is  overrun  with  priests 
and  laivyers.  There  are  no  less  than  20  archbishopricks,  and  125  episco- 
pal sees ;  the  ecclesiastics  are  computed  at  200,000 ;  and  it  is  supposed 
th^t  about  one  half  of  the  lands  is  in  their  possession.  The  government  is 
nearly  despotic.     The  laws  are  contained  in  the  Codex  Carolimis,  publish- 
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ed  in  1754.  The  revenue  is  computed  at  i(.2,400,000  Sterling;  and  the 
army  at  24,000.  There  are  about  four  ships  of  the  line  and  four  frigates. 
The  Natuhal  (!uriosities  of  these  regions  are  numerous  and  in- 
teresting, independent  of  the  grand  volcanic  appearances.  About  six  miles 
from  Gtrffenti,  or  Agrigento,  and  very  remote  from  jEtna,  there  is  a  sin- 
gular voiaino,  which  in  1777  darted  forth  a  high  column  of  potter's  earth, 
of  which  there  are  continual  ebullitions  from  about  fiO  small  apertures. 
Spallanzani  has  explained  the  noted  wonders  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis  ; 
the  former  being  a  lofty  rock  on  the  Calabrian  shore,  with  some  caverns 
at  the  bottom,  which,  by  the  agitation  of  the  waves,  emit  sounds  resem- 
bling tlie  barking  of  dogs.  The  only  danger  is  when  the  current  and  winds 
are  in  opposition,  so  that  vessels  are  impelled  towards  the  rock.  Charybdis 
is  not  a  whirlpool,  or  involving  vortex,  but  a  spot  where  the  waves  are 
greatly  ajjitated  by  pointed  rocks,  and  the  depth  does  not  exceed  500  feet. 

The  isles  of  Lipari  contain  many  natural  curiosities,  as  the  rocks  of  vol- 
canic glass,  and  the  spacious  cavern  in  Felicuda,  called  the  Grotto  of  the 
Sea-ox,  which,  from  an  aperture  of  40  feet  high,  opens  into  a  haU  near  2(KI 
feet  long,  120  broad,  and  65  high.  The  Stoves  or  wann  caves  of  Lipari 
have  suffered  much  by  neglect.  The  isle  of  Ischin,  N.  from  Capri,  the 
Caprea  of  the  ancients,  abounds  with  volcanic  substances.  To  the  N.  of 
Isctiia  is  Pendataria,  now  called  Ventotiene,  famous  for  the  exUe  of  Julia 
the  daughter  of  Augustus.  The  isles  of  Malta  and  Goza  are  rocky  and 
barren,  not  producing  grain  sufficient  for  half  the  consumption  of  a  thin 
population  ;  but  may,  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  prove  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition. Malta  is  about  50  British  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  supposed 
to  contain  90,000  inhabitants.  I\Ialta  is  strongly  fortified,  and  sustained  a 
dreadful  siege  in  1506  ;  in  which  the  Turks  lost  30,000  men.  Valetta,  the 
capital,  is  amazingly  strong,  both  by  nature  and  art.  This  island  was 
subject  to  the  knights  of  Malta,  but  was  taken  from  them  by  the  French. 
After  a  close  siege  of  two  years  by  the  British  fleet,  tlie  French  were  forced 
to  evacuate  it.  Malta  is  stUl  retained  by  Britain.  The  isle  of  Goza  is 
about  half  the  extent,  and  is  rather  fertile,  the  population  being  computed 
at  13,000. 

The  isle  of  Elba,  the  ancient  Ilva,  is  of  little  importance  in  itself,  and 
derived  its  late  celebrity  from  being  the  domain  assigned  by  the  allied 
powers  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  after  nis  abdication  of  the  crown  of  France. 
It  contains  mines  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  tin.  Asbestos  and  amianthus 
are  also  among  the  productions  of  Elba.  This  isle  produces  excellent  wine, 
some  oil,  and  flax ;  but  cannot  boast  of  much  fertility  in  grain. 

The  Northern  Parts  of  Italyhaxe,  since  the  French  revolution,  under- 
.  gone  several  changes,  and  are  now  variously  divided.  The  states  of 
Venice,  Milan,  and  Mantua,  belong  to  the  house  of  Austria.  Savoy. 
Piedmont,  and  Genoa,  with  the  island  of  Sardinia,*  form  the  king  of 
Sardinia'' s  dominions.  Corsica,  the  birth-place  of  Bonaparte,  was  form- 
erly subject  to  Genoa,  now  to  France :  it  is  mountainous  and  woody. 


GERMANY. 

Boundaries — N.  German  Ocean,  Denmark,  and  the 
Baltic  ;  E.  Prussia  and  Austria  ;   S.  Italy  and  Switzer- 

*  The  island  of  Sardinia  was  originally  peopled  by  the  Phoenicians  and 
Greeks,  and  called  by  the  latter  Ichnitsa,  Sandialotis,  and  Sardo. 

G  2 
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land ;  W.  France  and  the  United  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands. 

Circles. — 1.  Upper  Saxony;  2.  Lower  Saxony; 
3.  Westphalia ;  4.  Lower  Rhine ;  5.  Upper  Rhine  ; 
6.  Franconia ;  7.  Suabia ;  8.  Bavaria ;  9.  Austria. 

Towxs. — 1.  Dresden  (ft),  Leipsic  (6),  Wittenberg, 
Berlin,  Potsdam,  Frankfort  on  the  Oder^  Stralsund,  Ber- 
gen in  the  Isle  ofRugen^  Stettin,  Colberg,  Luben,  Cot- 
bus,  Bautzen  or  Budissen  (c),  Anhalt,  Mansfeldt,  Eisle- 
ben(J),Mulhausen,  Eisnach,  Gotha,  Erfurt,  Lutzen(^), 
Jena  (y"),  Freyberg,  Coburg,  Saalfeld  ;  2.  Hamburg,* 
Altona,  Gluckstadt,  Cuxhaven,  Kiel,  Lubec,  Wismar, 
Schwerin,Gustrow,  Strelitz,Lauenburg,  Bremen,  Lilien- 
thal,  Lunenburg,  ZellCg-),  Hanover,  Hildesheim,  Gottin- 
gen,Brunswick,Wolfenbuttle,Halberstadt,Magdeburg; 
3.  Embden,  Oldenburg,  Diepholtz,  Minden,  Osnaburg, 
Tecklenburg,  Ravensberg,  Ritsberg,  Munster,  Ham, 
Arensburg,  Lipstadt,  Pyrmont,  Paderboni,  Dusseldorf, 
Wesel,  Cleves,  Juliers,  Liege,  Aix-la-Chapelle  (Ji),  Spa, 
Liraburg;  4.  Cologne,  Bonn,  Coblentz,  Mentz  (i)  or 
Mayence,  Landau,  Treves,  Andernach  (A),  Manheim, 
Heidelberg ;  5.  Cassel,  Marpurg,  Wetzlar,  Fulda, 
Nassau,  Hainan,  Frankfort  (Z)  on  the  Maine y  Worms, 
Spire  (w),  Darmstadt,  Deux  Ponts ;  6.  Wurtsburg  (7i), 
Henneberg,  Culembach,  Beireut, Bamberg,  Nuremberg, 
Anspach,  Aichstadt ;  7.  Hailbron,  Hall,  Stutgard, 
Tubingen,  Baden,  Friburg,Ulm,Burgaw,Augsburg(o), 
Mindelheim,  Memmingen,  Waldburg,  Kempten,  Con- 
stance {p)  ;  8.  Munich  (5-),  Landshut,  Blenheim  (r), 
Neuburg,  Ingolstadt,  Ratisbon  (*),  Straubing,  Passau, 


■  The  four  free  cities  of  Germany  are  Hamburg^  Lubec^  Bremen,  and         ^ 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine. 
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Leuchtenberg,  Saltzburg,  Hohenlinden  {t)  ;  9.  See 
Austria. 

Mountains. — The  Hartz,  in  the  S.  of  2  ;  the 
Erzgeberg  {Hercynii  Monies)^  between  Bohemia  and  1. 

Lakes. — Plau,  Schwerin,  and  Muritz,  in  MecMen- 
burg,  in  2 ;  Diepholtz,  in  3 ;  Bodensee  or  Lake  of 
Constance,  in  7 ;   Chiemsee,  in  8. 

Rivers. — Rhine,  Elbe,  Oder,  Weser,  Embs,  Danube. 

Ancient  Inhabitants — 'The  Istavones,  who  inhabited  (he  W.  of 
Germany,  comprised  the  following  nations,  viz.  Frisii  or  the  Frinons, 
Chauci  Minores,  Chauci  Majores,  Bructeri,  Chamavi,  *  Angrivarii,-^ 
Marsi,  Chasuarii,  Cherusci,  J  Tubantes,  Usipii,  Sicambri,  Tencteri,  Catti, 

3Iattiaci,  ]Marcomanni,§  Alemanni The  Hermiones,  who  inhabited  the 

S.  comprised  the  nations  of  the  Hermenduri,  Narisci,  Boii  or  Boiohemi, 

Quadi,  Gothini,  Osi,  Burii,  Lygii The  Szievi,  who  inhabited  the  rest 

of  Germania  Antiqua,  comprised  the  Semnones,  Longobardi  or  the  Lom~ 
bards,  Varini,  Angli  and  Saxones  our  Engliah  ancestors,  Vindili  or  Van- 
dals, Rugii,  Burgundiones,  Gothones  or  Goths,  Lemovii. 

(a)  On  the  27th  and  28th  of  August  1813,  at  Dresden  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood, dreadful  conflicts  took  place  between  the  French  and  allied 
armies :  on  the  latter  day,  as  General  Moreait,  was  conversing  with  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  a  cannon  shot,  which  passed  through  his  horse,  carried 
off  one  of  his  legs,  and  shattered  the  other ;  after  suffering  two  amputa- 
tions, he  died  on  the  3d  September {b)  Here,  on  the  18th  of  October 

1813j  a  dreadful  battle  was  fought  between  Bonaparte,  who  commanded 
his  troops  in  person,  and  the  grand  allied  army  :  Napoleon  was  defeated, 

with  the  loss  of  80,000  men,  and  180  pieces  of  cannon (c)  At  Bautzen 

or  Budissen,  on  the  20th  and  21st  of  May  1813,  the  French  army,  com- 
manded  by  Napoleon,  made  a  successful  attack  on  the  allies  :  the  conflict 
was  very  sanguinary  ;  the  French  themselves  having  stated  their  loss  at 

11  or  12,000  killed  and  wounded {d)  In  1483,  Martin  Luther,  the 

great  reformer,  was  born  here (e)  Near  this  place,  in  1632,  was  fought 

the  famous  battle  between  the  Sivedes  and  Imperialists,  in  which  the 
former  remained  masters  of  the  field,  but  lost  their  great  king  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  in  the  very  moment  of  victory.  On  the  spot  on  which  he  was 
found  dead,  nothing  but  a  bare  stone  has  been  erected,  and  which  is  still  to 
be  seen  there.  Near  this  place,  on  the  2d  of  IMay  1813,  the  allied  army  of 
Prussians  and  Russians  attacked  the  French  army ;  the  slaughter  was 
dreadful,  each  side  having  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  upwards  of  10,000 

men (/)  Near  this  place,  in  1800,  there  was  a  general  action  between 

the  French  and  Prussians,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated  with  immense 
loss. ((7)  Here  the  unfortunate  ATa^i/f/a,  queen  of  Denmark,  resided 

'  The  Chamavi  originally  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  where  the 
Usipii  aftwwards  dwelt. 

•\  Hence  the  name  of  Anc/raria  or  Angria,  the  kingdom  of  the  Saxuti 
Witikind,  who  bravely  resisted  Charlemagne. 

X  The  Chervsci,  A.  T>.  10,  defeated  and  slew  Varus^s  three  Roman 
legions  in  the  Saltus  Teutobergiensis,  or  bishoprick  of  Paderborn. 

§  The  Marcomanni  afterwards  settled  in  Bohemia. 
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after  her  exile  from  the  Danish  court (h)  Noted  for  hot  baths,  and 

treaties  of  peace  in  lflfj8  and  1743 (i)  Mentz  lays  claim,  with  Hacrlem, 

to  the  invention  of  printing (A;)  Andernach  is  noted  for  mineral  waters. 

Great  quantities  of  timber  are  collected  here,  which  are  formed  into  vast 

rafts,  and  floated  hence  to  Dort  or  Dordrecht,  in  Holland (/)  This  is 

one  of  the  most  active  trading  towns  in  Europe,  and  has  three  great  fairs 

every  year [m)  Here,  in  1529,  the  electors  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg, 

and  other  princes,  entered  their  protest  against  the  universal  observance  of 
mass  tliroughout  the  empire,  on  which  account  the  reformed  party  acquir- 
ed the  name  of  Protestants (?t)  Here  Conrad  III.  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, died  on  his  return  from  an  unsuccessful  expedition  to  the  Holy 

Land,  1152 (o)  Here  Luther  and  Melancthon  presented  to  Charles  V. 

emperor  of  Germany,  the  Protestant  or  Augsburgh  Confession  of  Faith. 

(p)   Constance  is  famous  for  a  council,  in  1514,  which  caused  John 

Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  to  be  burnt ;  and  likewise  condemned  the 
doctrine  of  "W^icklifFe,  and  ordered  his  bones  to  be  burnt  forty  years  after 

he  was  dead {q)  The  palace  of  Munich  is  said  to  contain  11  courts,  20 

halls,  19  galleries,  2660  windows,  6  chapels,  6  kitchens,  12  large  cellars, 
40  apartments  as  out  buildings,  and  300  large  chambers,  richly  furnished 
and  adorned  with  fine  paintings  :  one  of  these  chambers  is  11 8  feet  long, 

and  52  broad.     The  cathedral  has  25  chapels  and  30  altars (r)  Noted 

for  the  victory  obtained  in  Queen  Anne's  time  {2d  August  1704),  by 
Marlborough  and  Eugene.,  over  the  French  and  Bavarians  .under  the  com- 
mand of  Marshal  Tallao-d,  who  was  made  prisoner;  10,000  of  his  troops 
were  left  dead  on  the  field,  30  squadrons  of  horse  and  dragoons  perished  in 
the  Danube,  13,000  were  made  prisoners,  and  100  pieces  of  cannon  taken. 

{s)  At  Abensburgh  and  Eckmnll  (S.  W.  from  Ratisbon),  on  the 20th 

and  22d  of  April  1809,  the  French  defeated  the  Austrians  with  great 
slaughter.     In  the  short  space  of  five  days  the  Austrians  lost  40,000  men 

and  100  pieces  of  cannon. [t)  Here,  in  1800,  the  French  under  Moreau 

gained  a  victory  over  tl;ie  Austrians,  after  a  most  severe  contest. 

Hanse  Towns.,  certain  free  towns  of  Germany  and  the  N.  bordering  on 
the  sea,  being  anciently  infested  with  barbarians.,  for  their  better  derence 
entered  into  a  mutual  league,  and  gave  themselves  that  name,  either  from 
their  faith,  which  to  one  another  tney  plighted  (with  their  hand,  hansa), 
or  from  the  same  word,  which  in  their  old  language  signified  a  league,  so- 
ciety, or  association-  This  famous  assrciation  is  supposed  to  havg  begun 
at  Bremen  on  the  Weser  in  the  year  1164,  or,  as  others  say,  in  1260,  im- 
mediately after  the  incursions  and  piracies  of  the  Danes.,  Normans.,  &c. 
At  the  first  it  consisted  only  of  towns  on  the  Baltic  sea  ;  but  its  strength 
and  reputation  increasing,  there  was  scarce  any  trading  city  in  Europe 
but  desired  to  be  admitted  into  it,  so  that  in  process  of  time  it  consisted  of 
66  cities  ;  and  at  length  they  grew  so  formidable  as  to  proclaim  war  ajjainst 
Waldemar,  king  of  Denmark,  about  the  year  1348 ;  and  against  Eru-k  in 
1428,  witli  40  ships  and  12,000  regular  troops,  besides  seamen  :  this  gave 
umbrage  to  several  princes,  who  gave  orders  to  many  merchants  of  their 
respective  kingdoms  to  withdraw  their  effects,  and  by  that  means  broke  up 
the  greatest  part  of  the  strength  of  the  association.  A  great  many  towns 
in  Germany  still  retain  the  name  of  Hanse  towns,  though  they  are  no 
longer  governed  by  those  laws. 


I.    Historical  Geography  of  Germany. 

1st,  Extent. — Germany,  anciently  called  Germawia,  extends  about 
600  British  miles  in  length,  from  the  isle  of  Rugen  in  the  N.  to  the  south- 
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ern  limits  of  the  circle  of  Austria  :  the  breadth  is  about  500  miles.     The 
population  is  computed  at  30,500,000. 

2d,  Chiiovoi.OGy — The  ancient  history  of  the  Germans  is  involved 
in  obscurity  ;  yet  there  are  faint  indications  that  the  Cimbri,  or  modern 
Celts,  possessed  several  tracts  in  the  S.  as  they  certainly  occupied  a  large 
portion  of  the  N.W.  The  N.  E.  of  Germany  was  held  by  the  Finnish 
nations  ;  but  both  these  and  the  Cimbri  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Scythians  or  Goths,  who  migrated  westward  from  their  original 
seats  on  the  Euxine,  and  had  planted  colonies  in  Germany,  Britain,  Gaul, 
and  Spain,  long  before  the  lioman  interference  in  the  affairs  of  those  coun- 
tries.— The  Romans  found  Germany  inhabited  by  three  principal  nations, 
the  Istavones,  the  Ilermiones,  and  the  Siievi.  Julius  Cassar  (Ijorn  about 
1)9  years  B.  C. )  was  the  first  that  ventured  to  invade  their  country.  His 
example  was  followed  by  his  imperial  successors,  or  their  generals.  About 
14  years  B.  C.  Drusus  and  Tiberius  reduced  all  that  part  of  Germany 
which  lies  S.  of  the  Danube  ;  and  about  five  years  afterwards,  the  former 
of  these  chiefs  brought  into  subjection  all  the  nations  from  the  Rhine  to 
the  Elbe.     The  Germans,  however,  soon  after  recovered  the  latter  con- 

Suests ;  and  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  make  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube 
le  boundaries  of  their  empire  in  this  quarter. — The  western  Roman  em- 
pire, which  had  terminated  in  the  year  475,  in  the  person  of  Augustulus, 
the  last  Roman  emperor,  and  which  was  succeeded  by  the  reign  of  the 
Huns,  the  Ostrogoths,  and  the  Lombards,  was  revived  by  Charlemagne, 
king  of  France,  on  Christmas  day,  in  the  year  800.  After  the  death  of 
Charlemagne,  and  of  Lewis  le  Debonnaire,  his  son  and  successor,  the  em- 
pire was  divided  among  the  four  sons  of  the  latter.  This  partition  was  the 
source  of  incessant  feuds.  The  French  kept  the  empire  under  eight  em- 
perors, till  the  year  912,  when  Lewis  III.  the  last  prince  of  the  line  of 
Charlemagne,  died  without  issue  male.  Conrad,  count  of  Franconia,  the 
son-in-law  of  Lewis,  was  then  elected  emperor.  Thus  the  empire  went  to 
the  Germans,  and  became  elective,*  for  it  had  been  hereditary  under  the 
French  emperors.  Rodolphns,  count  of  Hapsburg,  was  elected  emperoi 
in  1273.  He  is  the  head  of  the  house  of  Austria,  which  is  descended  from 
the  same  stock  as  the  house  of  Lorrain,  reunited  to  it  in  the  person  of 
Francis  I.  father  of  the  two  late  emperors,  Joseph  and  Leopold.  On  the 
death  of  Charles  VI.  of  Austria,  in  1740,  an  emperor  was  chosen  from  the 
house  of  Bavaria,  by  the  name  of  Charles  VII.  On  the  death  of  this 
prince  in  1745,  the  above-mentioned  Francis,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany, 
was  elected  emperor  ;  whose  grandson,  Francis  II.  enjoyed  the  dignity 
of  emperor  of  Germany  till  1806,  when  he  formally  resigned  the  title 
and  office,  contenting  himself  with  the  title  of  emperor  ot  Austria.  A 
new  political  association  was  then  formed  of  many  considerable  states, 
called  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhi)ie  ;  at  the  head  of  which  was  Bona- 
parte, under  the  title  of  Protector.  The  retreat  of  the  French,  in  1813, 
virtually  dissolved  this  confederation.  But  a  new  constitution  has  been 
framed  on  the  same  basis.  The  Germanic  confederation  now  embraces 
39  states,  including  Prussia,  Austria,  Belgium,  and  Denmark,  who  are 
represented  by  a  diet,  or  assembly  of  deputies,  who  meet  annually  at 
Frankfort. 


*  The  emperor  was  chosen  by  the  princes,  the  lords,  and  the  deputies 
of  the  cities,  till  the  year  1239,  when  the  number  of  the  electors  was  re- 
duced to  seven  ;  one  more  was  added  in  1649,  and  another  in  1692  :  these 
nine  electors  continued  till  1798,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  alteration^ 
made  in  the  constitution  of  the  empire,  under  the  influence  of  France  and 
Russia,  they  became  ten  in  number.  But  in  1806  the  Austrian  monarch 
resigned  the  empire  of  Germany,  and  the  electoral  system  has  ceased. 
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3d,  AvTiQuiTiEs. — The  antiquities  of  Germany  consist  chiefly  of  a 
few  Roman  remains  on  the  S.  and  W.  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate 
the  churches  founded  by  Charlemagne,  or  the  numerous  casilts  erected  by 
powerful  princes  and  barons. 


II.    Political  Geography. 

1st,  Religion. — The  three  principal  religious  professions  are  the  lio- 
itAsh,  Lutheran,  and  Calvinistic.  'I'ne  Jirst  prevails  in  the  dominions  of 
the  emperor,  in  the  ecclesiastical  electorates,  and  in  Bavaria  ;  the  second, 
in  die  circles  of  Upper  ard  Lower  Saxony,  great  part  of  Westphalia, 
Franconia,  Suabia,  tne  Upper  Rhine,  and  in  most  of  the  imperial  towns  ; 
the  third,  in  the  dominions  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  and  of  some 
Other  princes  :  but  Christians  of  all  denominations  are  tolerated,  and  there 
is  a  multitude  of  Jews  in  all  the  great  towns. 

2d,  Govehnment At  the  close  of  the  Saxon  race,  in  1024,  the  pre- 

relatives  of  the  emperor  were  very  considerable  ;  but,  in  1437,  they  were 
reduced  to  the  right  of  conferring  all  dignities  and  titles,  except  the  privi- 
lege of  being  a  state  of  the  empire  ;  of  granting  dispensations  with  respect 
to  the  age  of  majority  ;  of  erecting  cities,  and  conferring  the  privilege  of 
ccfining  money  ;  of  calling  the  meetings  of  the  diet,  and  presiding  in  tiiem. 
But,  after  aU,  there  was  not  a  foot  of  land  annexed  to  this  title  ;  for  ever 
since  the  reign  of  Charles  IV.  the  emperors  depended  entirely  on  their  he- 
reditary dominions,  as  the  only  source  of  their  power,  and  even  of  their 
subsistence.  To  prevent  the  calamities  of  a  contested  election,  a  king  of 
the  Romans  was  often  chosen  in  the  lifetime  of  the  emperor,  on  whose 
death  he  succeeded  to  the  imperial  dignity  of  course.  Tne  emperor  (al- 
ways elected  and  crowned  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine)  assumed  me  title  of 
migust,  and  pretended  to  be  successor  to  the  emperors  of  Rome.  Although 
he  was  chief  of  the  empire,  the  supreme  authority  resided  in  the  diet, 
which  was  composed  of  three  colleges  ;  the  college  of  electors,  the  college 
of  princes,  and  the  college  of  imperial  'owns.  The  diet  had  the  power  of 
maiing  peace  or  war,  of  settling  general  impositions,  and  of  regulatirg  all 
the  important  affairs  of  the  empire  ;  but  tlie  decisions  had  not  the  force  of 
law  till  the  emperor  gave  his  consent.  When  a  war  was  determined  on, 
every  prince  contributed  his  quota  of  men  and  money,  as  valued  in  the 
matriculation  roll ;  though,  as  an  elector  or  prince,  he  might  espouse  a 
diflerent  side  from  that  of  the  diet.  All  the  sovereigns  of  Gemiany  have 
an  absolute  authority  in  their  own  dominions,  and  can  impose  taxes,  levy 
troops,  and  make  alliances,  provided  they  do  not  prejudice  the  empire. 
They  determine  all  civil  causes  definitely,  unless  in  some  particular  cases, 
in  which  an  appeal  may  be  made.  These  appeals  were  to  two  courts, 
called  the  imperial  chamber,  at  Wetzlar,  and  the  auUc  corincil,  at  Vienna. 
— The  military  contingents  of  the  different  states,  under  the  new  organiza- 
tion, amount  to  120,000  in  time  of  peace,  and  301,000  in  time  of  war. 


■^  III.     Civil  Geography. 

1st,  3Ianneu3  and  Customs The  Germans  are  frank,  grave,  hon- 
est, and  hospitable  ;  they  are  excellent  soldiers  and  artists  ;  tlieir  charac- 
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teristics  are  industry,  application,  and  perseverance :  but  the  manners, 
customs,  and  dialects,  vary  according  to  tne  different  states. 

2d,  Language — The  lanj^uai^e  of  Gen-nany  is  a  dialect  of  the  Ten- 
'on'u\  which  succeeded  that  called  the  Celtic.  It  is  called  High  Duich^ 
:iiid  is  the  mother-tonf^ue  of  Germany.  The  Su.vou  is  accounted  the  purest 
und  most  classical  idiom  of  the  German  tongue  ;  and  the  southern  dialects 

of  Suabia,  Bavaria,  and  Austria,  the  most  uncouth Among  the  many 

German  writers  and  men  of  genius  may  be  named  Gellarius,  Handel, 
Huss,  Jerome  of  Prague,  Thomas  a  Kempis,  Luther,  Melancthon,  Mo- 
zart,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Euler,  &c.  &c.  But  to  style  an  author  a  German, 
is  almost  as  vague  as  to  call  him  an  European  ;  so  distinct  are  the  several 
states  and  the  shades  of  civilization. 

3d,  JManufactubes — In  Saxony  are  manufactures  of  thread,  linen, 
laces,  &c.  ribbons,  velvets,  carpets,  paper,  colours  derived  from  various 
minerals,  glass  and  porcelain  of  remarkable  beauty,  and  various  works  in 
serpentine  stone.  The  country  is  also  rich  in  native  products,  both  agri- 
cultural  and  mineral ;  and  beautiful  pearls  are  found  in  the  Elster,  in 
shells  about  six  inches  long.  With  such  advantages,  Saxony  maintains  a 
considerable  inland  commerce  ;  and  Lsipsic  is  esteemed  one  of  the  cliief 
trading  towns  in  Germany.  The  manufactures,  products,  &c.  differ  in 
the  different  states. 


IV.     Natural  Geography. 

1st,  Climate. — The  most  mild  and  settled  weather  is  found  in  the 
niddle  of  the  country.  The  climate  and  soil  differ  greatly  ;  the  southern 
parts  are  fertile,  but  hilly  ;  the  northern,  in  some  parts  poor  and  sandy. 

2d,' Face  of  the  Country To  the  N.  of  the  Maine,  Germany 

chiefly  presents  wide  sandy  plains,  which  seem  as  if  they  had  been,  in  the 
Hrst  ages  of  the  world,  overwhelmed  by  the  sea.  In  Hanover  appear  the 
Hartz,  and  on  the  S.W.  the  Hessian  mountains.  The  S.  of  Germany 
nmy  be  regarded  as  a  hilly  country.  On  the  E.  the  rich  and  variegated 
country  of  Saxony,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  in  the  empire,  ex- 
tends to  the  southern  limits  of  the  mountains  of  Erzgeberg,  abundant  in 
]iiines  and  singular  fossils.  Among  the  numerous  forests  with  which  this 
country  abounds,  may  be  mentioned  the  vast  Black  Forest  in  Suabia,  the 
Dromlingwald,*  N.  of  Magdeburg,  the  woody  mountains  of  Hartz,  the 
Lutten-wald,  and  the  wide  forest  of  Thuringia  in  Upper  Saxony. 

3d.  Animals The  zoology  of  this  western  half  of  Germany  corre- 
sponds so  much  with  that  of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  dominions,  that 
little  need  be  added.  The  German  horses  are  generally  more  remarkable 
for  weight  than  spirit.  The  German  wild  boar  is  of  superior  size,  and 
those  of  Westphalia  are  in  particular  estimation.  In  the  N.  of  Gennan} 
the  lynx  is  sometimes  seen,  and  the  wolf  is  common  in  the  S.  The  glut- 
ton of  Germany  is  said  to  be  the  most  voracious  of  all  animpls. 

4th,  Minerals Germany  is  rich  in  minerals.     In  Upper  Saxony  are 

mines  of  silver,  iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  jet,  porcelain  clay,  marble,  slate. 


*  The  German  word  «<'«//,  corresponding  with  the  old  English  wea/d, 
denotes  a  forest. 
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agates,  jasper,  &c.  Many  of  the  other  states  also  contain  numerous  and 
productive  mines The  mineral  waters  of  Spa  and  Pyrmont,  in  Westpha- 
lia, have  long  been  famous. 

5th,  Curiosities. — The  imperial  library  at  Vienna  is  a  great  literary 
curiosity  ;  it  contains  above  100,000  printed  books,  and  10,000  manu- 
scripts. The  treasury,  and  a  cabinet  of  curiosities  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
are  great  rarities.  At  Heidelberg,  in  the  cucle  of  Lower  Rhine,  there  is  a 
tun  that  holds  800  hogsheads,  which  was  formerly  kept  full  of  Rhenish 
wine,  but  now  stands  empty. 


HOLLAND.* 

Boundaries. — N.  and  W.  North  Sea ;  S.  Nether- 
lands; E.  Germany. 

Provinces. — 1.  Holland  ;  2.  Zealand  ;  3.  Utrecht ; 
4.  Gelderland ;  5.  Overyssel ;  6.  Friesland ;  7.  Gronin- 
gen  ;  8.  Dutch  Brabant ;  9.  Dutch  Flanders. 

Towns. — 1.  Amsterdam  (a),  Rotterdam  (i),  Delft, 
the  Hague,  Leyden,  Catwick,  Gouda,  Dort,  Haerlem 
(c),  Saardam  (rf),  Alkmaer,  Hoorn,  Helder,  Camper- 
down  (e)  ;  2.  Middleburg,  Flushing  ;  3.  Utrecht, 
Amersfort ;  4.  Nimeguen,  Zutphen  (J*),  Arnheim  ;  5. 
Deventer,  Campen  ;  6.  I-ee warden,  Dockum  ;  7.  Gro- 
ningen,  Winschoten  ;  8.  Breda,  Bois-le-Duc,  Bergen- 
op-Zoom  {g) ;  9.  Sluys  o?-  Ecluse,  Axel. 

Islands. — Texel,  Voorn,  Schowen,  Walcheren,  N. 
Beveland,  S.  Beveland,  Cadsand. 

Seas  and  Bays. — Zuyder-zee,  Dollart  Bay,  Sea  of 
Haerlem,  the  Wye. 


•  What  is  now  called  the  "  United  Kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
LANDS,"  is  composed  of  Holland,  lately  called  liatavia,  and  Flanders, 
or  late  French  and  Austrian  Netherlands. 
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Rivers. — The  Rhine,  consisting  of  the  three  branches, 
Waal,  Leek,  and  Old  Rhine;  Maese  or  Meuse,  Yssel, 
Vecht,  and  Embs  in  the  E.  of  3. 

AdditioNAIj  Towns. — 1.  Ryswick  (A),  Schoonhoven,  Gor- 
cum,  Crsrtrudenherg  (J),  Williamstadt,  Somerdyke,  Goree,  Briel 
(Jc),  Helvoetsluys  ;  2.  Terveer,  Goes,  Zierickzee,  Tholen  ;  3. 
Rhenen,  Montfoort ;  4.  Harderwyck,  Elburg,  Hattem,  Does- 
burg  ;  5.  Zwel  (Z),  Steenivyck,  Coeverden  ;  6.  Franecker,  Har- 
lingen,  Bolswert,  Sneek,  Sloien  ;  7-  Deljzuyl,  Dam  ;  8.  Steen- 
bergen,  Eyndhoven,  Helmont ;  Q.  Hulst,  Sas-van-Ghent. 

Additional  Islands. — VUeland,  Schelling,  Ameland,  Tssel- 
monde,  Overflackee,  Tholenland,  Wolfersdyck. 

(«)  The  foundation  of  this  town  is  laid  upon  piles,  driven  into  a  morass, 

and  under  the  stadthouse  alone  are  13,659 (6)  Here  the  famous  Erm- 

mus  was  born,  14fi7 (c)  Haer/em  is  memorable  for  the  siege  it  held 

out  against  the  Spaniards  in  1573,  for  ten  months,  before  it  capitulated 

The  great  church,  which  is  the  largest  in  Holland,  has  the  grandest  organ 
in  Europe  ;  it  contains  JJOOO  pipes,  and  (ifJ  stops  :  but  it  is  more  remark- 
able for  power  than  sweetness.  The  house  of  Laurence  Coster,  whom  the 
Dutch  fondly  assert  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  grand  art  of  printing 
(in  1440),  stands  near  the  church  ;   but  impartial  inquirers  have  decided 

the  question  in  favour  of  Mentz {d)  Peter  the  Great  worked  here  as 

a  common  shipwright. {e)  Cumperuown  is  noted  as  giving  name  to  a 

victory  obtained  by  the  English  fleet  under  Admiral  Duncan,  over  the 
Dutch  fleet  commanded  by  Admiral  de  "Winter,  in  which  nine  ships  of  the 

line  were  taken  :  the  battle  was  fought  on  the  11th  of  October  1797 

(/)  Sir  Philip  Sidney  received  his  death-wound  before  this  place  in  1586. 

(g)  Count  Lowendahl,  under  the  command  of  Marshal  .S'ao'e,  besieged 

this  city  in  1746,  and  after  a  long  and  brave  resistance,  succeeded  in  tak- 
ing it. 

{h)  The  village  of  Rysicick  is  noted  for  a  treaty  concluded  there  in 

1697,  between  France  and  England,  (iermany,  Holland,  and  Spain 

(i)  Gertrudenhery  acquired  its  name  from  the  Koman  faith  in  the  miracles 
and  death  of  Saint  Gertrude (A-)  The  birth-place  of  the  famous  Ad- 
miral Van  Tromp  (1597),  who  was  killed  in  an  engagement  with  Blake, 
one  of  Croinwell's  admirals,  near  the  Texel (/)  ^ear  Zwol  is  the  con- 
vent in  which  Thomas  a  Kempis,  the  Augustin  monk,  lived  and  died. 


I.     Historical  Geography  of  Holland, 

1st,  Names — Holland,  the  Batavian  Republic,  or  the  Seven  L^nited 
Provinces,  was,  in  ancient  times,  chiefly  possessed  by  the  Batavi,  a  people 
highly  celebrated  by  Tacitus  :  but  the  boundaries  being  modern,  there  is 
no  ancient  appeUation  which  applies  exactly  to  this  country.     It  is  com- 
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monly  styled  the  republic  of  Holland,  from  the  name  of  the  chief  pro- 
vince :  so  called  from  the  German  word  hohl,  corresponding  with  the 
English  word  hollow,  and  implying  a  concave  or  very  low  country.  The 
people  are  called  Dutch,  from  the  German  Deutsch  or  Teuisch  ;  but 
Deutschhmd  properly  signifies  the  vast  extent  of  Germany  itself,  though 
by  the  English  restricted  to  a  small  portion  using  a  dialect  of  the  German 
language. 

2d,  ExTEVT — Holland  is  about  150  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.  by 
about  100  in  breadth.  The  number  of  square  miles  is  computed  at  10,000. 
HoUand  is  very  densely  peopled,  the  number  of  inhabitants  being  fully 
2,000,000. 

3d,  Chronology — The  original  population  appears  to  have  been 
Celtic :  but  when  the  Romans  conquered  this  country,  the  chief  inhabi- 
tants were  the  Batavi,  the  most  northern  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  and  in- 
contestably  a  German  or  Gothic  progeny  ;  who  appear  to  have  been  secure 
in  their  marshes  and  islands,  till  the  Frisians,  tne  next  adjacent  people 
in  the  N.  in  the  seventh  century  extended  themselves  even  down  to  the 
Scheldt.  In  the  eighth  century  the  Frisians  were  subdued  by  the  Franks 
under  Charles  iMartel ;  but  the  Frisians  and  Franks  may  be  regarded  as 
mingled  in  the  population  with  the  ancient  Batavians.  The  countries 
watered  by  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine  were  for  a  long  time  divided  into 
small  earldoms.  About  the  year  868,  Thiery  assumed  the  title  of  count 
of  Holland  :  his  descendants  kept  the  sovereignty  of  the  country  till  the 
commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century  :  then  the  Earls  of  Hainault  be- 
came the  lords  of  Holland,  which  they  surrendered  to  PhUip  of  Bur- 
gundy in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  an- 
other century,  the  Hollanders  offered  this  country  to  the  celebrated  Charles 
V.  emperor  of  Germany,  and  king  of  Spain.  But  when  his  son  Philip 
II.  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  a  general  insurrection  took  place,  and 
the  Prince  of  Orange  (great  grandfather  to  our  king  William  III.)  was 
elected  to  be  their  stadtholder,  or  general,  in  1570  ;  and  soon  after  formed 
the  republic,  called  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  or  Holland.  After  the 
death  of  William  II.  (the  fourth  stadtholder)  in  16B7,  this  office  was  abo- 
lished by  the  states  ;  but  in  1672,  when  Lewis  XIV.  invaded  Holland, 
the  popular  commotions  compelled  them  to  repeal  the  edict,  to  invest  Wil- 
Ham  III.  prince  of  Orange  with  the  office,  and  to  declare  it  hereditary. 
On  his  death,  in  1702,  it  was  again  abolished  ;  but,  in  1745,  some  popu- 
lar  commotions  compelled  the  states  to  restore  the  rank  to  William  J  V. 
and  again  to  declare  it  hereditary  in  his  family.  In  1787,  a  civil  war  com- 
menced, and  the  stadtholder  William  V.  was  deprived  of  the  office  of  cap- 
tain-general ;  but  he  was  restored  the  same  year  by  the  interference  of 
Great  Britain  and  Prussia.  This  country  was  overrun  by  the  French  in 
1795.  In  1806,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  erected  Holland  into  a  kingdom, 
over  which  he  placed,  as  sovereign,  his  brother  Lewis  ;  but,  in  1810,  de- 
clared it  an  integral  part  of  France,  which  it  remained  till  1813  ;  when, 
by  the  downfall  of  Bonaparte,  a  counter-revolution  took  place,  ^and  the 
prince  of  Orange  and  Nassau,  sovereign  prince  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
provisional  governor  of  Belgium,  who  is  now  upon  the  throne,  was  re- 
called from  England. 

4th,  Antiquities The  ancient  monuments  of  the  United  Provinces 

are  far  from  being  numerous  or  interesting.  The  chief  remains  of  the  Ro- 
man period  consist  of  the  ruined  tower  near  (Jatwick,  about  six  miles 
N.W.  from  Leyden,  at  the  ancient  mouth  of  the  Rhine.  In  the  middle 
of  Leyden.  upon  an  artificial  hill,  stands  a  round  tower,  fabled  to  have 
been  built  by  Hengist,  who  first  led  the  Saxons  to  England.  Among  the 
antiquities  of  the  middle  ages  may  be  particularly  named  the  church  of 
Utrecht,  with  a  tower  of  great  height,  commanding  an  extensive  prospect 
of  the  surrounding  country. 
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II.  Political  Geography. 

1st,  Remgion — The  Protestant  religion,  in  the  Calvinistic  form,  pre. 
vails  throughout  the  United  Provinces.  The  other  chief  sects  are  the  Lu- 
therans.  Catholics,  the  Remonstrants  or  Arminians,  Baptists,  and  Jews, 
and  a  few  Quakers  ;  but  indeed  every  religion  is  permitted,  on  condition 
that  it  do  not  oppose  the  fundamental  laws,  or  teach  any  doctrines  subver- 
sive of  the  state. 

2d,  Government — The  United  Provinces  were  formerly  com posetl 
of  seven  republics,  each  retaining  its  own  states,  consisting  of  nobles  and 
burgesses.  The  provincial  states  sent  deputies  to  the  states-general,  who 
used  to  assemble  at  the  Hague,  enjoying  the  right  of  peace  and  war,  ap- 
pointing and  receiving  ambassadors,  naming  the  gremer,  or  secretary  of 
state,  and  all  the  staff  officers.  The  stadtholder  was  originally  a  kind  of 
dictator,  appointed,  from  the  necessity  of  the  times,  to  conduct  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  state.  The  necessity  having  vanished,  this  office  became 
of  dubious  authority,  till  William  III.  in  lfi72,  procured  it  to  be  declared 
hereditary.  Since  the  expulsion  of  the  French  in  1813,  Holland  has  been 
united  with  Belgium,  and  governed  by  a  king  and  two  legislative  cham- 
bers ;  but  the  provincial  states  are  retained. 

3d,  Army,  Navy,  &c. — The  army  consists  of  40,000  men  ;  the  navy 
of  12  ships  of  the  line — The  colonies  consist  of  Java  in  the  East  Indies, 
Surinam  in  the  West,  and  several  other  islands  and  settlements. 


III.    Civil  Geography. 

1st,  Manners  and  Customs — The  Dutch  are  characterized  by  in- 
dustry,  economy,  and  cleanliness.  The  air  being  always  moist,  and  com- 
monly cold,  the  Dutch  dress  is  calculated  for  warmth,  and  not  for  ele- 
gance. The  people  are  of  a  phlegmatic  temperament ;  and  their  courage 
at  sea  is  rather  obstinacy  than  ardour  ;  while,  from  the  same  cause,  their 
labour  is  rather  persevering  than  energetic.  The  infatuation  of  loving 
money,  not  as  a  means,  but  an  end,  is  paramount  in  the  mind  of  almost 
every  Dutchman,  whatever  may  be  his  other  dispositions  and  qualities  ; 
the  addiction  to  it  is  fervent,  inveterate,  invincible,  and  universal,  from 
youth  to  the  feeblest  old  age. 

2d,  Language. — The  language  in  Holland  is  Loic  Dutch,  which  is  a 
dialect  of  the  German  ;  but  the  people  of  fashion  speak  French  and  Eng- 
lish. 

3d,  Literature. — The  literature  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces  is 
more  respectable  than  that  of  the  other  Netherlands.  At  the  head  of  their 
learned  men  stands  the  great  Erasmus,  the  restorer  of  letters  in  Western 
Europe,  who  was  born  at  Rotterdam  in  1467-  Their  other  great  men  are, 
Johannes  Secundus  or  Hans  de  Twede,  Grotius,  Boerhaave,  Paul  Me- 
nda,  Adrian  Junius  or  Yung,  Meursius,  Dousa,  Vossius,  &c.  Hooge- 
veeno{  Leyden  died  in  1794,  after  having  acquired  the  reputation  of  being 
the  first  Greek  scholar  in  Europe.  The  universities  are  five  :  Leyden, 
Utrecht,  Harderwyck,  Franecker,  and  Groningen  ;  with  two  inferior  col- 
leges at  Amsterdam  and  Deventer.  There  is  an  academy  of  sciences  at 
Haerlem. 
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4th,  Manufactures  and  Commerce — The  chief  manufactures 
of  Holland  are  linens,  many  of  which,  however,  are  made  in  Silesia  ;  pot- 
tery, and  painted  tiles,  especially  at  Delft ;  leather,  wax,  snufF,  sugar, 
starch,  paper,  besides  some  of  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk.  The  inland  trade 
with  Germany  is  very  extensive.  Of  this  the  most  remarkable  feature 
consists  in  the  vast  floats  of  timber,  which  arrive  at  Dort  from  Andernach, 
and  other  places  on  the  Rhine,  whose  copious  streams  receive  the  trees  of 
the  German  forests.  The  length  of  these  rafts  is  from  700  to  1000  feet ; 
the  breadth  from  50  to  90  ;  and  500  labourers  direct  the  floating  island, 
which  is  crowned  with  a  village  of  timber  huts  for  their  reception.  The 
navigation  is  conducted  with  the  strictest  regularity  ;  and,  on  their  arrival 
at  Dort,  the  sale  of  one  raft  occupies  several  months,  and  frequently  pro- 
duces more  than  L.30,000  sterling. 


IV.     Natural  Geography. 

1st,  Climate  and  Face  of  the  Country Humidity  and  cold 

are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  climate  of  the  United  Provinces — The 
general  face  of  the  country  is  that  of  a  large  marsh,  which  has  been 
drained  ',  the  canals,  and  even  the  sea,  looking  pale  and  discoloured  by 
mud  :  yet  even  among  those  marshes  the  eye  is  relieved  by  groves,  gar- 
dens, and  meadows  :  and  to  the  E.  of  Utrecht  the  woods  and  hiUs  gently 
swell  towards  Germany. — The  provinces  of  Friesland  and  (ironingen  pre- 
sent toward  the  S.  and  S.  E.  extensive  heaths  ;  whUe  the  parts  towards 
the  sea  are  covered  with  morasses.  Thus  the  whole  country  may  be  said 
to  display  an  intimate  combination  of  land  and  water  ;  and  the  few  eleva- 
tipns  commonly  consist  of  barren  sand. 

2d,  Soil  and  Agriculture — The  agriculture  of  such  provinces 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  considerable,  the  land  being  mostly  under  pas- 
turage, except  a  few  crops  of  madder  and  tobacco,  which  are  cultivated 
■with  great  care.  The  pasturages  in  the  N.  of  Holland  supply  such  quan- 
tities of  excellent  butter  and  cheese,  as  to  become  a  staple  article  of  com- 
merce. 

3d,  Animals. — In  the  zoology  of  the  United  Provinces  there  is  no- 
thing peculiar,  or  worthy  of  remark  ;  the  horses  are  chiefly  from  England 
and  Flanders,  the  oxen  from  Holstein.  The  stork  is  here  frequent,  though 
unknown  in  England^  The  shores  abound  with  excellent  fish,  particu- 
larly turbot  and  soals  :  beds  of  oysters  are  found  about  the  island  of 
Texel. 

4th,  Minerals,  &c Minerals  are  unknown,  unless  we  rank  in  the 

number  peat ;  which  the  Dutch  procure  not  only  from  the  morasses,  but 
also  from  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers,  by  dragging  up  the  mud,  which  is 
exposed  to  dry  on  the  shore,  then  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  again-dried  for 
use.  No  medicinal  waters  are  here  known  ;  and  there  are  few  uncommon 
appearances  of  nature,  though  the  whole  country  may  be  deemed  an  arti- 
ficial curiosity,  from  the  number  of  canals,  and  from  ihe  vast  dykes  erected 
to  exclude  the  sea. 
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Boundaries. — N.Holland;  E.Germany;  S.France; 
W.  North  Sea. 
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Divisions. — 1.  Flanders;  2.  Brabant;  3.  Hainault; 
4.  Namur;  5.  Luxemburg;  6.  Limburg ;  7.  Austrian 
and  Prussian  Gelders.* 

Towns. — 1.  Ghent  (a),  Bruges,  Ostend  (6),  Nieuport, 
Dixmude  (c),  Ypres,  Courtray  (d),  Menin,  Dender- 
raonde,  Oudenarde  (e),  Tournay;  2.  Brussels,  Ant- 
werp (y),  Malines  or  Mechlin,  Louvaine  (g),  Water- 
loo (h),  Vilvorde,Fort  Lillo,  Ramillies  (i) ;  S.Mons  (A), 
Fontenoy  (l),  Ath,  Enghien,  Malplaquet;  4.  Namur, 
Charleroi,  Marienbourg,  Philippeville ;  5.  Luxemburg, 
St  Hubert  (m),  Chiney  ;  6,  Limburg,  Daelhem,  Mae- 
stricht,  Val,  Fauquemont;  7.  Ruremond,  Horn;  Gel- 
ders (n),  Venloo. 

Rivers. — Scheldt  or  Escaut,  Dyle,  Maese  or  Meuse. 

(a)  Ghent  is  divided  by  canals  into  26  islands,  and  over  the  canals  there 
are  300  bridges.     Charles  V.  of  Germany,  and  John  duke  of  Lancaster, 

were  born  here (i)  Ostend  is  famous  for  the  siege  it  sustained  against 

the  Spaniards,  from  July  5th,  1601,  to  September  22d,  1C04,  when  it  surren- 
dered to  the  Spaniards,  after  they  had  lost  nearly  80,000  men  before  it 

(c)  Dixmude  is  famed  in  history  for  its  frequent  sieges [d)  The  battle 

of  the  Spurs,  between  the  French  and  the  Flemish,  was  fought  near  this 

town (e)   One  of  Marlborough'' s  victories  was  gained  here  in   1706. 

(/)  The  famous  painters.  Rubens  and  Vandyke,  were  born  here ;  the 

former  in  1577,  the  latter  in  1599.     The  fine  Exchange  of  Antwerp  was 

the  model  chosen  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  for  that  of  London (g)  In 

the  castle  of  Louvaine  (now  in  ruins)  the  celebrated  Charles  V.  of  Ger- 
many, and  his  sisters,  spent  their  infancy. {h)  Waterloo,  famous  for 

the  complete  overthrow  of  Bonaparte,  on  the  18th  of  June  1815 {{)  Ra- 
millies is  memorable  for  a  great  victory  obtained  by  the  Uuke  of  Marl- 
borough over  the  French,  on  Whitsunday  1706 {k)  The  ancient  castle 

of  Mons  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  conmiand  of  Julius  Ceesar. 

(/)  Fontenoy,  only  a  village,  is  noted  for  the  battle  fought  in  1745,  between 

the  duke  of  Cumberland,  son  of  George  IL   and   iMarshal  Saxe. 

(tm)  Saint  Hubert,  in  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  was  formerly  noted  for  its 
Benedictine  abbey,  and  has  been  frequently  visited  by  pious  catholics  as 

the  place  where  the  remains  of  Saint  Hubert  are  deposited {n)  Gelders 

was  ceded  to  Prussia  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  1713,  for  the  principality  of 
Orange,  then  annexed  to  France. 

*  Liege  forms  part  of  the  circle  of  Westphalia. 

h2 
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I.     Historical  Geography  of  the  Netherlands.* 

1st,  Names Netherlands,  or  the  Low  Countries,  in  German  Nied- 

erlaride,  were  anciently  known  by  the  name  of  Gallia  Belgica  or  Belgic 
Gaul. 

2d,  Extent The  length  of  the  Netherlands,  computed  from  the 

eastern  limit  of  Luxemburg  to  Ostend  on  the  coast,  may  be  about  180 
British  miles,  and  about  100  in  breadth.  The  extent  is  computed  at 
13,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  at  3,250,000. 

3d,  Chronology rThe  original  population  was  Celtic,-^-  but  was 

supplanted  by  the  Belgae,  or  Geniian  colony.  'NITien  Julius  Caesar  con- 
quered this  part  of  the  country,  the  chief  inhabitants  were  the  Menapii, 
the  Tiingri,  the  Nervii,  and  the  Morini.  After  the  irruption  of  the 
Franks,  this  country  formed  part  of  Neustria,  or  the  new  kingdom,  (the 
ancient  kingdom  of  the  Franks  being  on  the  E.  of  the  Rhine, )  partly  be- 
longing to  the  province  of  Flandria,  and  partly  to  that  of  Lotharingia,  or 
Lower  Lorrain.  In  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  arose  the  powerful 
house  of  the  earls  of  Flanders  ;  and  the  counts  of  Huinault  commence 
about  the  same  epoch.  The  dukes  of  Lower  Lorrain  and  Brabant  are 
little  known  till  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  These  and  other  great  in- 
heritances gradually  fell  under  the  power  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  who, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  enjoyed  dominions  worthy  of  the  royal  title. 
Charles  the  Bold,  the  last  duke  of  Burgundy,  being  kUled  by  the  Swiss 
in  1477,  his  part  of  the  Netherlands  devolved  on  Mary,  his  only  child : 
by  whose  marriage  with  the  emperor  Maximilian,  the  Netherlands  became 
an  acquisition  to  the  house  of  Austria.  Charles  V.  emperor  of  Germany 
and  king  of  Spain,  in  1555,  abdicated  the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  soon  after  the  Spanish  crown,  in  favour  of  his  son  Philip.  The 
tyranny  of  this  cruel  bigot,  Philip  II.  who  endeavoured  to  introduce  the 
inquisition  into  the  Low  Countries,  with  the  barbarities  exercised  by  the 
duke  of  Alva,  exasperated  the  people  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  threw  off 
the  Spanish  yoke,  and,  under  the  conduct  of  William  1.  prince  of  Orange, 
formed  the  famous  league  of  Utrecht,  in  1579,  which  proved  the  founda- 
tion of  the  republic  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces.  After  a  long  war, 
(with  the  interval  of  a  truce  of  12  years,)  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  expressly 
acknowledged  the  independence  of  these  provinces,  by  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia, in  1648.  The  other  provinces  returned  under  the  dominion  of 
Spain,  but  with  very  favourable  stipulations  with  respect  to  their  ancient 
liberties.  On  the  accession  of  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  to  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  it  was  stipulated,  in  1714,  that  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands should  return  to  the  German  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria  ;  but 
some  considerable  parts  were  obtained,  by  conquest  or  cession,  by  the 
French  and  Dutch.  In  1792  the  French  overran  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands, and  in  1795  decreed  it  an  integral  part  of  the  French  republic. 
They  are  now  included  under  the  same  government  with  Holland,  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange  has  been  styled  William.  I.  Sovereign  Prince  of  the 
Netherlands. 

4th,  ANTiauiTiES. — The  remains  of  Roman  art  are  little  memorable. 


•  The  general  term  Netherlands,  or  Loiv  Countries,  comprehends  not 
only  what  is  called  the  Netherlands,  Flanders,  or  Belgium,  but  also  the 
Seven  United  Provinces,  called  also  Holland,  or  the  Batavian  Republic. 

•f  The  CeltiB  occupied  the  whole  territory  from  the  river  Sequana  or 
Seine  in  the  N.  to  the  Garumna  or  Garonne  in  the  S. 
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and  the  chief  antiquities  consist  in  f^and  ecclesiastical  and  civil  monuments 
of  the  middle  ages,  when  those  regions  concentrated  a  great  part  of  the 
wealth  of  Europe,  and  abounded  in  excellent  articles  of  all  descriptions. 


II.     Political  Geography. 

1st,  Religion — The  established  religion  of  the  Netherlands,  before 
the  i*  rench  revolution,  was  the  Roman  Catholic ;  the  inhabitants  were 
noted  for  bigotry,  a  great  part  of  the  wealth  being  in  the  hands  of  ecclesi- 
astics :  but  Protestants  and  other  sects  were  not  molested. 

2d,  Government — The  government  and  laws  had  some  features  of 
freedom  ;  but  the  decline  of  commerce  having  lessened  the  consequence  of 
the  cities  and  burgesses,  this  liberty  became  the  monopoly  of  the  nobles 
and  clergy,  who  often  opposed  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  when  exerted  in 
the  most  beneficial  manner  for  the  good  of  the  community.  The  Joyeuse 
Entrie  was  the  magna  charta  of  the  Netherlands,  a  constitutional  bond  of 
national  privileges. 

3d,  Revenue,  &c Under  the  Austrian  power,  the  revenue  of  the 

Netherlands  scarcely  defrayed  the  expenses  of  government,  and  the  various 
extortions  of  the  French  rulers  could  not  afford  sufficient  data  to  compute 
an  equitable  and  lasting  revenue — The  joint  revenue  of  Belgium  and 
Holland  is  now  about  £9,000,000  Sterling. 


III.     Civil  Geography. 

1st,  Manners  and  Customs — The  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Netherlanders  partake  of  those  of  their  neighbours,  the  Dutch  and  French  ; 
the  phlegm  of  the  one  being  tempered  by  the  vivacity  of  the  other.  The 
lower  classes  are  fond  of  religious  pageantry,  and  much  addicted  to  the 
superstitious  observances  of  the  Catholic  system. 

2d,  Language  and  Literature The  Flemish  language  par- 
takes of  the  German  and  of  the  Dutch.  The  native  language  remains 
uncultivated,  and  the  principal  authors  have  used  the  Latin  or  the  French. 
Among  the  Flemish  authors  and  artists  are  Froissart,  Philip  de  Comines, 
Lipsius,  Oiidenarde,  Rubens,  Vandyke,  Strada,  &c.  But  in  general  the 
Southern  Netherlands  are  more  eminent  in  artists,  and  the  United  Pro- 
vinces in  men  of  letters. 

3d,  Manufactures  and  Commerce. — The  manufactures  and 
commerce  of  the  Netherlands,  for  a  long  time  superior  to  any  in  the  W.  of 
Europe,  have  suffered  a  radical  and  ahiiost  total  decline,  owing  partly  to 
the  other  powers  entering  into  competition,  and  partly  to  the  establishment 
of  freedom  in  the  United  Provinces,  whence  Amsterdam  arose  upon  the 
ruins  of  Antwerp.  What  little  commerce  remains  is  chiefly  inland  to 
Germany,  the  external  employing  very  few  native  vessels.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  of  fine  linen  and  laces,  at  Mechlin,  Brussels,  Ghent, 
Antwerp,  Louvain,  which  still  enrich  the  country  around,  and  induce  the 
farmers  to  cultivate  flax,  even  on  the  poorest  soUs.  Cambray  is  stUl  re- 
nowned for  the  cambrics  which  thence  derive  their  name  ;  as  Tournay,  or 
Dornick,  was  anciently  famous  for  the  finest  linens.  The  Netherlands 
produce,  for  home  consumption,  abundance  of  corn  and  vegetables  ;  and 
the  coal-mines  would  become  important,  if  the  operations  were  skilfully 
conducted.  There  is  besides  abundance  of  turf  for  fuel,  with  iron,  porce- 
lain clay,  and  other  commodities. 
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IV.     Natural  Geography. 

l8t,  Climate  and  Seasons. — The  climate  of  the  Netherlands  con- 
siderably resembles  that  of  the  S.  of  England,  and  is  more  remarkable 
for  moisture  than  waniith  ;  yet  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg  produces  some 
wine,  which  probably  has  the  austerity  of  the  Khenish  without  its  spirit. 

2d,  Face  of  the  Country — The  face  of  the  country  is  in  general 
level,  and  the  semblance  of  hills  can  scarcely  be  discovered,  except  towards 
the  E.  where  a  few  elevations  relieve  the  eye  from  the  general  flatness  of 
the  other  regions.  There  are,  however,  several  woods  even  in  the  centre 
of  Flanders  ;  and  in  Biabant  is  the  forest  of  Soignies  :  further  to  the  E. 
and  S.  are  immense  forests,  which  almost  per\'aae  Hainault  and  Luxem- 
burg, from  Valenciennes  to  Treves,  forming  striking  remains  of  the 
ancient  forest  of  Ardennes.  Every  traveller  is  impressed  with  surprise, 
not  only  at  the  number,  but  the  great  extent  of  the  Flemish  cities,  towns, 
and  even  vUlages  ;  in  which  respect  the  Netherlands  exceed  every  country 
in  Europe,  the  United  Provinces  only  excepted.     Canals  are  numerous. 

3d,  Soil  and  Agriculture The  soU  is  in  general  a  rich  sandy 

loam,  sometimes  interspersed  with  fields  of  clay,  but  oftener  with  large 
spaces  of  sand.  Such  has  been,  even  in  distant  ages,  the  state  of  agricul- 
ture, that  the  Netherlands  were  long  esteemed  the  very  garden  of  Europe, 
— a  praise  which  they  still  share  with  Lombardy  and  England.  The  re- 
peated crops  of  excellent  clover,  the  cole,  the  turnips,  and  clean  crops  of 
flax,  barley,  and  oats,  deservedly  attract  attention.  Their  agriculture  has 
been  celebrated  for  these  GOO  years,  ever  since  their  commerce  and  manu- 
factures became  eminent. 

4th,  Animals — The  zoology  of  the  Netherlands  affords  no  remarkable 
materials.     The  breed  of  horses  and  cattle  is  esteemed  for  size. 

5th,  Minerals So  plain  a  country  cannot  be  supposed  to  supply 

many  minerals  ;  yet  coal,  perhaps  the  most  precious  of  them  all,  is  found 
in  several  districts,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  French  has  been  exerted  in  an 
improvement  of  the  operations.  In  the  county  of  Namur  are  also  found 
lead  and  copper ;  and  Hainault  affords  iron  and  slate.  From  its  iron-works 
Luxemburg  derives  its  chief  wealth  ;  marble  and  alabaster  are  also  found 
in  the  eastern  districts. 


DENMARK. 

Boundaries W.  German  Ocean  or  North  Sea ;  S. 

Germany  ;  E.  Cattegat ;  N.  Skager  Rack  or  Sleeve. 

Divisions 1.  North  Jutland ;  2.  Sleswick  or  South 

Jutland  ;  3.  The  Duchies  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg* 

•  By  the  treaty  of  peace,  January  14th,  1814,  the  king  of  Sweden,  in 
return  for  Norway,  ceded  to  Denmark  his  rights  to  the  duchy  of  Pomera- 
nia  and  the  isle  of  Rugen.  By  a  treaty  concluded  at  Vienna,  4th  January 
1815,  the  king  of  Denmark  gave  up  Pomerauia  and  Rugen  to  the  king  of 
Prussia,  for  the  duchy  of  Lauenburg. 
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in  Germany ;  4.  The  Isles  of  Zealand  and  Funen,  and 
the  small  islands  in  the  Cattegat,  among  which  is  An- 
hcilt. 

Towns. — 1.  Aalborg,  Viborg ;  2.  Sleswick  ;  3.  Al- 
tona,  Gluckstadt,  Rendsburg,  Kiel ;  Lauenburg ;  4. 
Copenhagen  (a),  Elsinore;  Odensee. 

Islands  subject  to  Denmark. — Iceland,  in  which  is 
Mount  Hecla,  principal  town,  Skalholt ;  Ferro  Islands, 
West  Greenland. 

Bays,  &c. — Lymefiord  Bay,  the  Skaw,  the  Sound, 
the  Great  Belt,  the  Little  Belt. 

The  River  Eyder  separates  Holstein  from  S.  Jut- 
land, and  by  means  of  the  canal  of  Kiel,  unites  the  Bal- 
tic with  the  German  Ocean  :  the  Elbe  now  forms  the 
Southern  Boundary  of  Denmark. 

Additional  Towns. — \.  Aaihus,  Colding ;  2.  Flendsburg, 
Husum,  Rypen  or  Rihe,  Frederickstadt,  Tuningen  ;  4.  Roeskild, 
Fredericksburg,  Corsoer,  Callumburg  ;  Nyburg. 

Additional  Islands. — Femem,  on  the  coast  of  Hohtein; 
Alsen,  Aeroe,  and  Langland,  S.  from  Funen  ;  LaaUmd,  Falater, 
and  Moen,  S.from  Zealand  ;  Amok  and  Saltholm,  E.  from  Zea- 
land ;  Bornholm,  S.from  Sweden. 

(o)  Here,  on  the  2d  of  April  1801,  Lord  Nelson  defeated  the  Danish 
fleet,  having  sunk,  burnt,  and  taken  seventeen  sail — In  1807,  a  British 
fleet  arrived  here,  and  required  the  surrender  of  the  ships  of  war  in  its  har- 
bour, to  prevent  the  French  getting  possession  of  them  :  not  being  given 
up,  the  city  was  bombarded  till  it  surrendered  ;  and  all  the  vessels  and 
stores  being  sent  ofi'for  England,  the  city  was  abandoned  by  the  British. 


I.     Historical  Geography  of  Denviark. 

1st,  Names The  peninsula  of  Jutland  was  anciently  called  Cherson. 

esus  Cimbrica.     The  islands  of  Zealand  and  Funen  were  inhabited  by  the 
Teutones  ;  while  iheAngli  and  Saxo7ies,  our  English  ancestors,  possessed 

Holstein The  name  of  Denmark^  implying  the  marches,  boundaries,  or 

territories,  of  the  Danes,  is  derived  from  the  inhabitants,  who  are  first  men- 
tioned by  this  appellation,  in  the  sixth  century,  by  Jornandes,  a  Goth, 
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who,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian  I.  emperor  of  Rome,  wrote  a  work,  entitled, 
De  Mundo,  et  de  Rerum  et  Temporum  successione. 

2d,  Extent — The  length  of  Denmark  is  about  260  miles.  Iceland, 
which  belongs  to  Denmark,  is  260  miles  from  W.  to  E.  and  200  from 
N.  to  S.  The  population  of  Denmark  is  1,200,000,  and  of  Iceland  50,000. 

3d,  Chronology — The  original  population  of  Denmark  appears  to 
have  consisted  of  Cimbri,  or  Northern  Celts^  the  ancestors  of  our  Welsh. 
On  the  progress  of  the  Goths  from  the  N.  and  E.  the  Cimbri  were  expel- 
led. In  the  year  920,  Gurm  or  Gormo,  sprung  either  from  a  native,  a 
Swedish,  or  a  Norwegian  race,  ruled  Denmark.  He  is  succeeded  by  his 
son  Harald  in  945,  who  is  followed  by  his  son  Sweyn  in  985,  well  known 
bv  his  invasion  of  England.  In  1014,  his  son,  Canute  the  Great,  king  of 
Denmark,  England,  and  Norway,  ascended  the  throne.  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Waldemar  III.  king  of  Denmark,  and  wife  of  Hakon  VI. 
king  of  Norway,  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  both  kingdoms,  on  the  death 
of  her  son  in  1387.  The  Swedes,  dissatisfied  with  their  king,  Albert,  of- 
fered  their  crown  to  Margaret,  who  accepted  it,  and  defeated  Albert  in 
1394.  Three  years  afterwards,  the  states  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Nor- 
way, passed  a  law  known  by  the  name  of  the  Union  of  Calmar,  by  which 
the  three  kingdoms  were  united,  and  the  monarchy  limited.  IMargaret, 
however,  violated  the  conditions  of  the  union,  and  was  called  the  Semira- 
mis  of  the  North.*  Her  successors  lost  Sweden.  Norway,  however,  still 
continued  annexed  to  Denmark.  In  1448,  the  crown  of  Denmark  fell  to 
Christian  count  of  Oldenburg,  from  whom  the  present  royal  family  of 
Denmark  is  descended.  In  I'siB,  Christian  or  Christiern  II.  styled  the 
Hero  of  the  North,  ascended  the  throne  :  he  seized  Sweden,  but  was 
obliged  to  restore  it  to  Gustavus  Vasa.  The  present  king  of  Denmark, 
Frederick  VI.  persisting  in  his  adherence  to  the  cause  of  Bonaparte,  was, 
in  1814,  compelled  by  the  allies  to  give  up  Norway  to  Bernadotte,  crown 
prince  of  Sweden. 

4th,  Antiquities. — Theancient  monuments  of  Denmark  andNorway 
are  chiefly  what  are  called  Runic.  Circles  of  upright  stones  are  common 
in  all  the  Danish  dominions  :  In  Iceland,  some  were  erected  even  in  recent 
times,  being  called  Domhring,  or  Circles  of  Judgment.  Monuments  also 
occur  of  the  other  forms,  imagined  by  our  antiquaries  to  be  Druidic. 


II.     Political  Geography. 

1st,  Religion. — The  religion  of  Denmark  and  Norway  is  the  Lu- 
theran, no  other  being  tolerated.  The  conversion  of  Denmark  to  Chris- 
tianity had  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  ;  but  Chris- 
tianity was  far  from  being  universal  there  till  the  reign  of  Cwmte  the 
Great. 

2d,  Government  and  Laws — In  the  memorable  revolution  of  the 

^d  October  1660,  the  crown  was  declared  absolute  and  hereditary The 

regal  acts,  however,  pass  through  many  councils,  who  carefully  observe 
the  legal  forms.  The  laws  are  chiefly  comprised  in  the  code  of  Christiern 
V.  who  reigned  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

3d,  Army,  Navy,  and  Revenue The  army  of  this  kingdom  is 

about  28,000  men ;  the  navy  is  small,  having  been  ruined  by  England  dur- 
ing the  late  wars.     The  revenue  is  about  L.  1,200, 000  Sterling. 

"  Semiramis,  queen  of  Assyria,  was  the  wife  of  Ninus.  She  buUt  the 
famous  city  of  Babylon,  and  also  distinguished  herself  as  a  warrior. — B.  C. 
2108. 
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III.     Civil  Geography. 

1st,  Manners  and  Customs — The  manners  and  customs  of  thesu- 
perior  Danes  differ  little  from  those  of  the  same  classes  in  the  other  parts 
of  Europe.  The  peasantry,  except  those  of  the  crown,  remain  in  a  state  of 
vassalage  ;  they  are  of  course  idle,  dirty,  and  dispirited. 

2d,  Language — If  weexcept  tlie  Laponic,  the  languages  spoken  in  the 
Danish  dominions  are  all  sister  dialects  of  the  (/othic.  The  Icelandic  is 
the  most  ancient  and  venerable  ;  and,  being  esteemed  the  purest  dialect  of 
the  Gothic,  has  engaged  the  attention  of  many  profound  scholars,  who  have 
considered  it  as  the  patent  of  the  Norwegian,  Danish,  and  Swedish,  and  in 
a  great  degree  of  the  English. — French  and  High  Dutch  are  spoken  at 
court. 

3d,  LiTEHATUBE — The  literature  of  Denmark,  which  makes  no  great 
figure,  cannot  aspire  to  much  antiquity.  In  the  twelfth  century  lived  their 
historians  Sneno  and  Saxo  Grammaticus.  The  Danish  astronomer,  Ty- 
cho  Brake.,  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  .the  remote  republic  of 
Iceland,  letters  highly  flourished  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. Snorro,  who,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  wrote  the  '•'' Edda  I dandicu.,''' 
or  a  history  of  Icelandic  philosophy,  was  styled  the  Herodotus  of  the  North. 

4th,  Manufactures  and  Commerce — The  manufactures  of  the 
Danish  dominions  are  few  and  unimportant.  Several  have  been  recently 
encouraged  by  the  crown.  Jutland,  with  Sleswick  and  Holstein,  general- 
ly export  corn  to  a  considerable  amount ;  and  the  horses  and  cattle  of  the 
latter  province  furnish  a  supply  to  Holland.  Iceland  exports  dried  fish, 
falcons,  hawks,  and  eiderdown.     The  commerce  of  this  kingdom  has  been 

featly  improved  since  the  acquisition  of  Altona,  and  the  opening  of  the 
iel  navigation. 


IV.     Natural  Geography. 

1st,  Climate  and  Seasons Denmark  possesses  a  humid  and  rather 

temperate  climate.  Yet  the  winter  is  occasionally  of  extreme  severity,  and 
the  sea  is  impeded  with  ice.  In  Iceland  the  winter  is  so  moderate,  not- 
withstanding its  high  latitude,  as  generally  to  permit  the  natives  to  cut  turf 
even  in  January. 

2d,  Face  of  the  Country The  isle  of  Zealand  is  a  fertile  and 

pleasant  country,  with  fields  separated  by  mud-waUs,  cottages  either  of 
brick  (5r  white-washed,  woods  of  beech  and  oak,  vales,  and  gentle  hills : 
the  same  description  will  apply  to  Funen.  Holstein  and  Sleswick  are  also 
level  countries  ;  and  though  Jutland  presents  many  upland  moors  and  fo- 
rests of  great  extent,  especially  towards  Aalborg,  yet  there  are  fertile  pas- 
tures ;  and  the  country,  being  marshy  and  not  mountainous,  might  be 

greatly  improved In  Holstein,  and  the  south  of  Jutland,  the  agriculture 

may  be  compared  with  that  of  England  :  farther  to  the  north,  cultivation 
is  less  perfect.  In  the  extensive  island  of  Iceland  there  is  not  much  room 
for  agriculture. 

3d,  Natural  Curiosities On  the  south  of  the  Ferro  isles,  which 

are  22  in  number,  there  is  a  dreadful  whirlpool.  The  volcanoes  of  Iceland 
may  be  classed  among  the  grandest  features  of  nature.  Among  these. 
Mount  Hecla  is  the  most  remarkable,  being  situated  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  island,  about  20  British  miles  from  the  sea,  above  which  it  rises  to 
the  height  of  about  5000  feet.  The  summit  is  covered  with  snow,  except 
some  spots  where  the  heat  predominates.  The  craters  are  numerous,  but 
the  eruptions  rare.  The  boiling  springs  of  Iceland  present  a  singular  phe- 
nomenon ;  that  of  Geyser  to  the  north  of  Skalholt  is  the  most  remarkable, 
rising  from  an  aperture  19  feet  in  diameter,  and  springing  at  intervals  to 
the(.height  of  50  or  even  90  feet. 
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NORWAY. 

Boundaries. — E.  Sweden ;  N.  and  W.  Northern 
Ocean  ;  S.  Skager  Rack. 

Divisions. — Southern  Norxcay,  or  Norway  Proper, 
contains,  1.  Aggerhus  or  Christiana  ;  2.  Christiansand  ; 
3.  Bergen  ;  4.  Drontheim ; — Northern  Norway  contains, 
5.  Norland  ;  6.  Fin  mark. 

Towns. — 1.  Christiana,  Frederickstadt,  Fredericks- 
hall  (a),  Kongsberg,  Fossum  ;  %  Christiansand,  Aren- 
dal ;  3.  Bergen ;  4.  Drontheim,  Roras ;  6.  Wardhus, 
Waranger. 

Islands. — Maggeroe,  Loffoden,  Woeroe,  Hitteren, 
Bommel. 

Bays  and  Capes. — Christiana,  Drontheim,  West 
Fiord,  Maelstrom  ;  the  Nazo  or  Lindenaes,  North  Cape. 

Mountains. — Langfiall,  Dofrafiall,  Kolen. 

Lakes. — Foemund,  Mioss,  Rands  or  Rands-Sion, 
Tyri,  Oresund  at  the  source  of  the  Glomme. 

Rivers. — Glomme,    Dramme,   Louven,  Torrisdals, 

Tana,  Aiten. 

< 

(a)  On  a  high  rock,  overhanging  the  town  of  Frederickshall,  stands,  the 
fortress  called  Frederickstein,  at  the  siege  of  which  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden 
was  killed  by  a  musket-ball  in  the  trenches,  11th  December  1718. 


I.     Historical  Geography  of  Norway. 

1st,  NAJiis The  countries  north  of  the  Baltic  (as  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way), were  called  Scnndia  or  Scandinavia,  and  were  very  imperfectly 
known  to  the  ancients.  Noricay,  Norrick,  or  the  Northern  Way.,  affords 
a  palpable  and  precise  derivation. 

2d,  Extent— Norway  is  about  900  British  miles  in  length  ;  its  mean 
breadth  is  only  160 The  number  of  inhabitants  is  computed  at  !)30,000. 

3d,  CHnoNOLOciY The  original  possessors  of  Norway  appear  to  have 

been  the  Fins  and  the  Laps,  who  were  driven  to  the  northern  extremities 
by  the  Gothic  invasion,  aUegoricaUy  said  to  have  been  conducted  by  Odin, 
the  god  of  war.  Norway  was  governed  by  its  native  monarchs  till  the 
Union  of  Calmar,  1387,  when  it  was  joined  to  Denmark.    Since  that 
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period  the  Norwegians  have  been  governed  by  a  sovereign  council,  com- 
missioned from  the  court  of  Denmark.  Lately,  however,  by  the  treaty  of 
Kiel,  the  allied  sovereigns  obliged  the  king  of  Denmark  to  give  up  Nor- 
way to  Bernadotte,  crown  prince  of  Sweden,  as  a  reward  for  his  services 
in  assisting  to  crush  that  gigantic  power  which  had  so  long  and  so  griev- 
ously agitated  and  oppressed  Europe.  The  Norwegians  having  invited 
Prince  Christian  of  Denmark  to  assume  the  royal  authority,  resolved  to 
assert  their  independence.  Their  exertions  proved  ineffectual ;  and  the 
crown  prince,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  accepted  the  new  Nor- 
wegian constitution,  of  the  20th  October,  1814,  which  directs,  that  '■'•  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  are  to  be  kejit  in  the  separate  enjoyment  of  their  ancient 
rights  ;  the  laws  and  internal  institutions  of  Norway  being  subject  to  such 
changes  only  as  shall  ])romote  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms."  Norway 
is  DOW  governed  by  a  viceroy,  sent  by  the  kingdom  of  Sweden ;  his  resi- 
dence is  at  Christiana,  the  capital  city. 


II.     Civil  Geography* 

1st,  Manners  and  Customs — In  Norway  every  peasant  brcatlies 
the  air  of  freedom,  a  few  only  excepted  on  some  estates  near  Frederickstadt. 
The  Norwegian  peasants  possess  much  spirit  and  fire  in  their  masner  ;  are 
frank,  open,  and  undaunted,  yet  not  insolent ;  never  fawning,  yet  paying 
proper  respect.  Till  recent  times,  the  Danish  Laplanders,  who  inhabit 
the  region  of  Finmark,  or  Lapmark,  were  immersed  in  paganism,  regard- 
ing particular  mountains  and  rocks  as  holy  :  their  chief  god  was  Hadieii, 
who  dwelt  in  the  starry  heaven  ;  in  the  lower  aerial  regions  were  Beivi,  or 
the  sun,  with  Horangalis,  or  the  tlmnderer,  and  other  divinities. 

2d,  Product  s. — The  chief  products  of  Norway  are  wood,  hides  ( chiefly 
those  of  the  goat),  with  silver,  copper,  and  iron. 


III.     Natural  Geography. 

1st,  Climate  and  Seasons. — Norway,  chiefly  extending  along  the 
west  side  of  the  Scandinavian  Alps,  exposed  to  the  vapours  from  the  At- 
lantic, is  not  so  cold  a  region  as  might  be  conceived  :  Finmark  indeed  feels 
the  utmost  rigour  of  winter. 

2d,  Face  of  the  Country — Norway  is  perhaps  the  most  moun- 
tainous country  in  Europe  ;  but  in  the  south  there  are  tracts  of  great  fer- 
tility, and  though  often  rocky,  the  soil  is  rich.  The  face  of  the  country  is 
prettily  sprinkled  with  numerous  lakes  and  rivulets,  and  thickly  dotted 
with  cottages,  rudely,  though  not  unpleasantly,  situated  on  rocky  emi- 
nences, in  the  midst  of  the  luxuriant  forests.  The  Norwegian  Alps  are 
frequently  covered  with  dark  forests  of  pines  and  firs ;  and  the  perpetual 
snow  of  the  peaks  is  not  accompanied  with  the  glaciers  and  other  terrors  of 
the  Alps. 

3d,  Soil  and  Agriculture. — In  Norway  the  portion  of  arable 
ground  is  scanty,  and  far  from  sufficient  to  supply  the  consumption.  The 
country  is  however  abundant  in  pasture  and  cattle ;  and  a  patriotic  society 
has  so  much  encouraged  agriculture,  that  within  these  fifty  years  estates 
have  risen  near  one  third  in  value. 

•  The  Political  Geography  of  Norway  is  now  included  in  that  of  Sweden. 
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4th,  Animals. — The  horses  of  Norway  are  as  remarkable  for  their  di- 
minutive size,  as  those  of  Holstein  are  for  the  contrary  quality.  Among 
the  more  peculiar  animals  may  be  first  named  the  rein-deer,  common  in 
Finmark  and  throughout  Lapland.  The  elk  is  a  more  southern  animal, 
and  sometimes  appears  in  Norway,  which  is  infested  by  the  bear,  the  wolf, 
and  the  lynx.  The  lemming,  or  Norwegian  mouse,  which  is  of  a  reddish 
colour,  and  about  five  inches  in  length,  proceeds  from  the  ridge  of  Kolen, 
and  sometimes  spreads  desolation  liKe  the  locust.  These  animals  appear 
in  vast  numbers,  proceeding  from  the  mountains  towards  the  sea,  and 
devouring  every  product  of  the  soil :  it  would  seem,  that  after  consuming 
every  thing  eatable  in  their  course,  they  at  last  devour  each  other.  In 
Lapland  are  also  the  beaver,  the  glutton,  the  hare,  and  the  fox.  Norway 
also  boasts  of  eagles,  and  its  falcons  are  reckoned  the  boldest  and  most 
spirited  of  any  in  Europe.  The  salmon  supplies  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Laplander's  food. 

5th,  Minerals The  silver  mines  of  Kongsberg  have  been  long  re- 
puted the  richest  in  Europe  ;  and  one  mass  of  native  sQver  in  the  rm^al 
cabinet  weighs  409  marks,  being  worth  3000  rix-dollars,  or  £600.  The 
copper  mines  of  Roras,  and  the  mines  of  cobalt  at  Fossum,  are  very  pro- 
ductive. But  the  iron  mines  of  Norway  are  esteemed  the  most  profitable. 
They  are  chiefly  situated  not  far  from  Arendal.  Lead  appears  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kongsberg  ;  and  there  are  alum  works  near  Christiana.  The 
magnet  is  also  found  in  Norway ;  with  curious  garnets,  especially  the 
green,  which  are  little  known  in  other  regions. 

6th,  Natural  Curiosities The  Moskostrum,  or  Malstrom,  is  a 

remarkable  whirlpool  off  the  shore  of  Nordland,  which  will  involve  boats, 
and  even  ships ;  nay,  the  bellowing  struggles  of  the  whale  have  not  always 
redeemed  him  from  the  danger  :  the  bottom  is  full  of  craggy  spires,  and 
the  noise  truly  tremendous.  About  20  miles  to  the  north  of  Bergen,  the 
rocks  abound  with  singular  petrifactions.  The  farm  of  Borre,  in  tne  pro- 
vince of  Christiana,  was  in  1/03  swallowed  up  with  all  its  buildings,  and 
there  now  remains  only  a  chasm  full  of  ruins  and  sand. 


SWEDEN. 

Boundaries. — S.  Baltic;  E.  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and 
Russia;  N.  Danish  Lapland;  W.  Norway,  t&e  Cat- 
tegat,  and  the  Sound. 

Divisions. — 1.  Gothland;  2.  Sweden  Proper;  3.  W. 
Bothnia  and  part  of  Swedish  Lapland.* 

Towns. — 1.  Gottenburg,  Christianstadt,  Carlscroon, 
Calmar,  Carlstadt,  Malmoe,  Lund,  Helsingburg,  Helm- 
stadt,  Norkoping ;  2.  Stockholm,  Upsal,  Gefle,  Fahlun 

"  Finland,  E.  Bothnia,  and  that  part  of  Swedish  Lapland  E.  of  the  rivers 
Tomea  and  Kangana,  with  the  isle  of  Aland,  now  belong  to  Russia. 
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or  Copperberg,  Westeras,  Nykoping ;  3.  Tornea,  Umea, 
Pitea. 

Islands. — Gothland,  Oland. 

Lakes. — Wener,  Wetter,  Masler. 

Rivers. — Gotha,  Motala,  Dahl,  Tornea. 


I.     Historical  Geography  of  Sweden, 

1st,  Names.— Sweden,  as  well  as  Norway,  was  by  the  ancients  called 

Scandinavia Sweden,  in  the  native  language  Suitheod,  and  more  modem- 

ly  Sweireke,  is  said  by  the  northern  antiquaries,  to  imply  a  country  whose 
tBOods  had  been  burnt  w  destroyed.  The  name  seems  as  ancient  as  the 
time  of  Tacitus  (A.  D.  97)j  who,  after  describing  the  Suiones  who  lived 
in  islands  of  the  sea,  passes  to  the  Sitones,  who  dwelt  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Sweden.  The  appellation,  Sweden,  must  have  been  derived 
either  from  Sictuna,  the  old  name  of  the  chief  to\vn  of  the  Sitones,  as  ap- 
pears from  Adam  of  Bremen,  or  from  Suitheod,  the  native  term,  softened 
however  by  the  enunciation. 

2d,  Extent, — The  area  of  Sweden  in  square  miles  has  been  computed 
at  200,000 ;  and  the  number  of  inhabiunts  being  about  2,700,000,  there 
will  be  13  to  the  square  mile. 

3d,  Chronology The  first  population  of  Sweden  appears  to  have 

consisted  of  Fins,  who,  perhaps,  seven  or  eight  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  were  supplanted  by  the  Goths.  No  foreign  conquest  having 
since  extended  hither,  the  population  continues  purely  Gothic  in  the 
southern  parts ;  while  in  the  north  there  are  remains  of  the  Fins ;  and 
above  them  the  Laplanders,  a  native  diminutive  race,  resembling  the 
Samoieds  of  the  north  of  Asia,  and  the  Esquimaux  and  Greenlanders, 

arctic  races  of  America By  the  Union  of  Calmar  in  1387,  Sweden  was 

united  to  Denmark  and  Norway,  under  Margaret,  and  continued  so  till 
1523,  when  the  famous  Gustavus  Vasa  expelled  the  Danes  :  ever  since  it 
has  remained  independent.  In  1611,  Gustavus  Adolphus  ascended  the 
throne  ;  he  was  surnamed  the  Great  on  account  of  his  wonderful  success 
against  the  Germans,  Poles,  and  Russians.  That  illustrious  madman, 
Charles  XII.  came  to  the  crown  in  1697.  He  was  continually  at  war  with 
Denmark,  Poland,  and  Russia ;  he  defeated  Peter  the  Great  at  the  battle 
of  Narva  in  1700  ;  by  whom  he  was  defeated,  in  his  turn,  at  Poltowa,  in 
1709  ;  he  was  killed  while  besieging  Frederickshall  in  I7I8.  Sweden  was 
formerly  an  elective  monarchy,  and  afterwards  the  most  limited  one  in 
Europe,  till  the  year  1772,  when  the  late  king,  Gv^tavus  III.  gained  the 
most  essential  royal  prerogatives,  without,  however,  being  an  absolute  mo- 
narch. This  prince  was  assassinated,  JNlarch  16th,  1792,  leaving  his  son 
Gustavus  heir,  and  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Sudermania,  regent  of  the 
kingdom,  who,  on  the  abdication  of  his  nephew,  assumed  the  crown,  with 
the  title  of  Charles  XIII.  This  prince  dying  without  issue,  the  French 
general  Bernadotte,  prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  was,  by  the  intrigues  of  iJo- 
naparte,  declared  his  successor.  1  n  the  war  carried  on  against  France  in 
the  year  1813,  by  the  Russians,  Germans,  Prussians,  and  Austrians,  the 
Swedish  monarch  vigorously  assisted  the  allies ;  and  at  the  peace  of  Paris, 
1814,  the  kingdom  of  Norway  was  wrested  from  Denmark  and  ceded  to 
Bernadotte  as  a  reward  for  his  services. 
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4th,  ANTiauiTiES. — The  ancient  monuments  of  Sweden  consist 
chiefly  of  judicial  circles,  and  other  erections  of  unhewn  stone,  followed 
by  the  monuments  of  Runic  characters.  Not  far  from  Upsal  is  the  mo- 
rasten^  or  stone  on  which  the  king  used  to  be  enthroned,  as  the  old  Scottish 
monarchs  were  at  Scone.  Some  of  the  old  castles,  erected  since  the  use  of 
stone,  are  remarkable  for  their  resemblance  to  what  are  called  Pictish  castles 
in  Scotland, 


II.     Political  Geography. 

1st,  Religiov — The  religion  of  Sweden  is  the  Lutfieran^  no  other 
being  tolerated.     Christianity  was  introduced  here  in  the  ninth  century. 

2d,  (iovERXMENT By  the  act  of  union,  1789,  the  Swedish  monarch 

arrogated  not  only  the  rights  of  peace  and  war,  and  the  administration  of 
justice,  but  the  imposition  of  taxes,  without  the  consent  of  the  diet,  which 
cannot  deliberate  on  any  subject  till  it  be  proposed  by  the  sovereign.  The 
diet  consists  of  nobles  and  landed  gentlemen,  clergy,  burgesses  or  deputies 
of  towns  and  those  of  the  peasantry. 

3d,  CoLoxiiTs,  Ar3iy,  Revewe,  &c. — Sweden  only  possesses  one 
small  colony,  in  the  island  of  .St  Bartholomew,  in  the  West  Indies,  which 
was  ceded  to  it  by  the  P'rench  in  1785 — The  total  amount  of  the  army 
is  53,000  men  ;  and  the  soldiers  are  of  distinguished  valour  and  hardihoocl, 

and  elated  with  the  former  fame  of  the  Swedish  arms Sweden  has   now 

very  few  ships  of  the  line.  In  the  Baltic,  which  is  full  of  low  coasts  and 
shoals,  galleys  of  a  fiat  construction  are  found  more  serviceable  than  ships 
of  war,  and  of  coursegreat  attention  is  paid  to  their  equipment  by  Sweden 
as  well  as  Russia — The  revenue  of  Sweden  is  computed  at  about  a  million 
and  a  half  sterling. 


Ill,     Civil  Geography. 

1st,  Maxxehs  akd  Customs.. — The  inhabitants  are  of  a  robust  con- 
stitution, and  able  to  sustain  the  hardest  labour.  Their  houses  are  gene- 
rallv  of  wood,  and  their  roofs  covered  with  turf,  on  which  their  goats  often 
feeci.  There  is  scarcfely  any  country  in  the  world  where  the  women  do  so 
much  work  ;  for  they  till  the  ground,  thrash  the  com,  and  row  the  boats 
on  the  sea.  Among  the  more  respectable  circles  the  women  are  seldom 
seen  in  the  streets,  being  employed  in  domestic  affairs. 

2d,  Language,  6cc — The  language  of  Sweden  is  a  dialect  of  the 
Gothic,  being  a  sister  of  the  Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Icelandic^ — In  the 
last  century  lived  LinruBun,  the  celebrated  botanist.  In  history,  Dalin 
and  Layerhring  have  distinguished  themselves  by  a  pi?cision  and  force, 
which  tne  Danes  seem  to  sacrifice  to  antiquarian  discussion.  PvffeTidorJ' 
was  an  eminent  statesman,  civUian,  and  nistorian.  The  progress  of  the 
sciences  is  supported  by  the  institution  of  numerous  academies.  The 
university  of  Lfpsalis  termed  the  great  and  unrivalled  school  of  natural 
history. 

3d,  Manufactuhes  and  Commebce. — The  Swedish  manufactures 
are  chiefly  those  of  iron,  steel,  copper,  brass,  wool,  sUk,  cotton,  hats, 
watches,  and  sail  cloth.  Of  native  products  exported,  iron  is  the  most 
considerable ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  miners  in  the  kingdom  are  about 
25,600 The  commerce  of  Sweden  rests  chiefly  on  the  export  of  their  na- 
tive products,  iron,  timber,  pitch,  tar,  hemp,  and  copper.  Herrings  also 
form  a  considerable  article.  The  chief  import  is  com  of  various  kinds, 
particularly  rye,  Sweden  rarely  aflJbrding  a  sufiiciency  for  her  own  con- 
sumption ;  with  hemp,  tobacco,  sugar,  coffee,  drugs,  silk,  wines,  6:c. 
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IV.  Natural  Geography. 

1st,  Climate  and  Seasons In  the  south,  the  longest  day  is  18 

hours  arid  a  half;  but  towards  the  north,  there  is  continual  day  in  sum- 
mer, and  continual  night  in  winter,  for  several  weeks  successively.  In  the 
province  in  which  Stockholm  is  seated,  the  spring  and  autumn  are  scarcely 
to  be  perceived  ;  for  the  winter  continues  nine  months,  and  the  summer 
only  three.  In  winter  the  cold  is  excessive,  and  in  summer  the  heat  is  al- 
most insupportable,  the  air  being  generally  serene  all  that  time.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  Swedes,  as  well  as  the  Norwegians,  live  to  a  great 
age,  as  the  pure  and  sharp  air  which  they  breathe  probably  preserves  them 
from  epidemical  diseases. 

2d,  Face  of  the  Country,  &c No  country  can  be  diversified  in 

a  more  picturesque  manner,  with  extensive  lakes,  large  transparent  rivers, 
winding  streams,  wild  cataracts,  gloomy  forests,  verdant  vales,  stupendous 
rocks,  and  cultivated  fields.  The  soil  is  not  the  most  propitious  ;  but 
apiculture  is  conducted  with  skill  and  industry,  so  as  much  to  exceed  that 
ot  Germany  and  Denmark.  Even  Finland  presents  many  rich  pastures, 
and  not  a  few  fields  of  rye,  oats,  and  barley. 

3d,  Forests,  &c The  forests  of  this  kingdom  are  numerous,  and 

without  their  aid  the  mines  could  not  be  wrought.  Dalecarlia  in  particu- 
lar abounds  with  them,  and  the  numerous  lakes  are  generally  skirted  with 
Wood  to  the  margin  of  the  water.  Of  timber  trees  there  are  but  few  species  ; 
the  most  common,  and  those  which  constitute  the  wealth  of  Scandinavia, 
are  the  Norway  pine,  and  the  fir  ;  of  these  there  are  immense  forests  spread 
over  the  rocky  mountains,  and  deepening  with  their  sullen  hue  the  whole 
horizon  ;  the  wood,  from  its  lightness  and  straightness,  is  excellent  for 
masts  and  yards,  and  various  domestic  purposes  ;  the  juice,  as  tar,  turpen- 
tine, and  pitch,  is  almost  of  equal  value  with  the  wood  ;  and  the  inner 
bark,  mixed  with  rye  meal,  furnishes  a  coarse  bread  in  time  of  scarcity. 
Linnsus  reckons  about  1300  species  of  plants  in  Sweden,  of  which  200  are 
used  in  medicine. 

4th,  Animals — Their  domestic  animals  are  horses,  cows,  hogs,  goats, 
and  .sheep.  The  wild  beasts  are  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  elks,  rein-deer,  sa- 
bles, beavers,  squirrels,  &c.  Linnaeus  reckons  1400  species  of  animals  in 
Sweden. 

5th,  flIiNERALS — Of  modem  mineralogy  Sweden  mayperhaps  be  pro- 
nounced the  parent  country  ;  and  her  authors.  Wallerius,  Cronstedt,  and 
Bergman,  have  laid  the  first  solid  foundations  of  that  science.  The  prin- 
cipal mines  are  those  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  lead.  Sweden 
abounds  with  beautiful  granite  ;  porphyry  is  also  found. 

6th,  Natural  Curiosities — Sweden  and  Swedish  Lapland  abound 
with  natural  curiosities  of  various  descriptions.  Some  of  the  lakes  and  ca- 
taracts are  exceedingly  romantic  and  picturesque  ;  and  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  attempt  to  describe  the  many  singular  ana  sublime  scenes  which  occur 
in  so  variegated  and  extensive  a  country. 


POLAND. 


4.  Polachia  ;  5.  Little  Poland ;  6.  lied  Russia  or  Galitzia  ;  7.  Courland  ; 
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8.  Samogitia;  9.  Lithuania;  10.  Volhinia ;  11.  Polesia;  12.  Podolia — 
The  towns  in  these  divisions  were,  1.  Warsaw,  Praga,  Lublin  ;  2.  Dant- 
zick,  Elbing,  Thorn  ;  3.  Gnesna,  Posna,  Kalisch,  Siradia  ;  4.  Bielsk ; 
5.  Cracow,  Sandomir  ;  6.  Leopold  or  Lemburg  ;  7-  Mittau,  Libau,  Win- 
dau;  8.  Rosienne  ;  9.  Wilna,  Grodno,  Minsk  ;  10.  Lucko  ;  11.  Bressica  ; 

12.  Kaminiec The  mountains  were,  the  Carpathian  or  Krapack  iMoun- 

tains,  between  Poland  and  Hungary. — The  rivers  were,  the  Warta,  Vis- 
tula or  Wesel,  Bug,  iMemelor  Niemen,  Western  Dwina,  Dnieper,  Dniester, 
Bog The  population  of  thi'i  country,  before  its  dismemberment,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  about  14  millions — Their  religion  was  the  Catholic  ;  but  Jews, 

Turks,  and  Infidels  were  tolerated The  government  was  monarchical  and 

aristocratical ;  all  the  acts  of  state  being  in  the  name  of  "  the  king  and  re- 
public of  Poland."  The  king  was  the  only  elective  sovereign  in  Europe  ; 
being  chosen  by  a  general  diet  summoned  by  the  archbishop  of  Gnesna,  as 
chief  of  the  republic  during  the  interregnum.  This  circumstance  proved 
the  source  of  great  calamities  ;  for,  on  the  death  of  every  sovereign,  the 
country  was  generally  involved  in  a  war  between  contending  factions,  re- 
spectively supported  by  foreign  powers.  The  Poles,  in  choice  of  a  king, 
did  not  always  confine  themselves  to  a  countryman  ;  atone  time,  all  nations 
were  eligible.  The  king  was  elected  by  the  whole  body  of  the  nobility  and 

f entry,  on  the  plains  of  \^''arsaw ;  and,  before  this  choice,  they  obliged 
im  to  sign  whatever  conditions  they  thought  proper. 


Chronology  of  Poland. 

In  the  Roman  times,  Poland  was  chieily  possessed  by  the  Sarmatce  or 
Slavons.  It  was  also  tlie  country  of  the  ancient  Vandals.  The  Jiussiam 
and  Tartars  at  length  took  possession  of  the  country.  It  was  divided  into 
many  small  states  or  principalities,  almost  independent  of  one  another.  In 
the  year  700,  the  pepple  gave  the  supreme  command,  under  the  title  of 
duke,  to  Cracus,  the  foimder  of  Cracow.  His  posterity  failing  in  830,  a 
peasant,  named  Piastus,  was  elected,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  120  years. 
In  992,  the  Christian  religion  was  introduced.  In  999,  Bolesluus  I.  who 
conquered  Prussia,  Bohemia,  and  i^Ioravia,  received  the  title  of  king  of 
Poland  from  Otho  III.  emperor  of  Germany.  Boleslaus  II.  son  of  Casi- 
mir  I.  added  Red  Russia  to  Poland,  by  marrying  the  heiress  of  that 
dutchy  in  1059.  The  house  of  Jagellan,  dukes  of  Litliuania,  ascended 
the  Polish  throne  in  1384,  and  ruled  till  1572,  in  hereditary  succession, 
though  with  pretended  election.  The  throne  of  Poland  became  merely 
elective  in  the  person  of  Henry  de  Valois,  1574 ;  but  it  was  afterwards 
chieily  contested  by  native  princes,  and  by  the  electors  of  Saxony.  In 
1674,  John  Sobieski,  a  victorious  Polish  general,  was  elected  king.  He 
maintained  a  successful  war  against  the  Turks  ;  and  m  1G83,  forced  them  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Vienna,  which,  without  him,  would  inevitably  have  been 
taken.  The  last  king  of  Poland  was  Stanislaus  Augustus  Poniatowsky, 
who  was  elected  in  17t)4.  In  1772,  a  partition  of  this  country,  projected 
by  Frederick  the  Great,  king  of  Prussia,  was  effected  by  that  monarch, 
in  conjunction  with  Catharine  II.  empress  of  Russia,  and  Maria  Theresa, 
empress  of  Germany.  The  three  partitioning  powers,  moreover,  forcibly 
effected  a  great  change  in  the  constitution.  In  1791,  however,  the  king 
and  the  nation,  in  concurrence,  almost  unanimously,  and  without  any  fo- 
reign intervention,  established  another  constitution.  By  this  the  evils  of 
an  elective  monarchy  were  avoided ;  the  throne  being  declared  hereditary 
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in  the  house  of  Saxony.  The  rights  and  privileges  of  all  orders  in  the  re- 
public (the  king,  the  nobles,  the  citizens,  and  the  peasants),  were  alike 
equitably  consulted  ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  formed  agreeably  to  the  univer- 
sal wish  of  the  nation.  A  few  of  the  nobility,  however,  discontented  at 
the  sacrifice  of  some  of  their  privileges,  repaired  to  the  court  of  Russia  ; 
and  their  representations  concurring  with  the  ambitious  views  of  the  em- 
press, she  sent  an  army  into  Poland,  under  pretext  of  being  guarantee  of 
the  constitution  of  177-»  Her  interference  was  too  powerful  to  be  resisted  ; 
and  this  new  constitution  was  overthrown.  But  the  principal  object  for 
which  the  Russian  army  entered  Poland  was  not  yet  attained.  The  em- 
press had  planned,  in  conjunction  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  a  second  parti- 
tion of  tliis  country,  which  took  place  in  1793.  Such  multiplied  oppres- 
sions at  last  roused  the  spirit  of  the  nation.  General  Kosciusko  appeared, 
in  1794,  at  the  head  of  a  Polish  army,  to  assert  the  independency  of  his 
country,  and  to  recover  the  provinces  wrested  from  it.  He  was  successful, 
at  first,  against  the  king  of  Prussia  ;  but  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
in  the  sequel,  by  the  Russians  under  Suwarrow,  who  soon  after  took  the 
capital,  Warsaw.  The  king  formally  resigned  his  crown  at  Grodno  in 
1795,  and  was  afterwards  removed  to  Petersburg,  where  he  remained  a 
kind  of  state  prisoner,  till  his  death  in  1798.  Upon  the  king's  resignation, 
the  whole  of  the  country  was  divided  among  the  tliree  partitioning  powers. 
Part  of  it  was  reconquered  by  Bonaparte,  and  constituted  an  independent 
state  under  the  name  of  the  dutchy  of  >V'arsaw.  In  1814  it  was  seized  by 
Russia,  and  has  since  been  erected  into  a  kingdom,  which  the  Russian 
emperor  rules  by  a  viceroy. 


RUSSIA. 

Boundaries. — E.  Asia  ;  N.  Northern  Ocean ;  W. 
Nofway,  Sweden,  the  Baltic,  Prussia,  and  Austria ;  S. 
Turkey  and  the  Black  Sea. 

Divisions.— 0/*  the  36  Governments  *  m  Russia, 
the  following  are  the  principal — 1.  Petersburg  or  In- 
gria ;  2.  Revel  or  Esthonia ;  3.  Riga  or  Livonia ;  4. 
Wyburg  or  Carelia  ;  5.  Olonetz  ;  6.  Archangel,  includ- 
ing Russian  Lapland  ;  7.  Wologda ;  8.  Novogorod  ;  9. 
Perm;  10.  Moscow;  IL  Smolensk;  12.  Orel;  13. 
Kiow;  14.  Veronez ;  15.  Country  of  the  Kossacks; 
16.  Catharinoslav,  including  Little  Tartary  {Scythia 

*  Each  governnient  is  named  after  its  principal  town. 
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Parva)    and   Taurida  or    the   Crimea   (Chersonesus 
Taurica). 

Acquisitions. — Russia  has  lately  acquired— 1st, 
From  Sweden, — Finland,  East  Bothnia,  and  part  of 
Swedish  Lapland,  with  the  Isle  of  Aland ;  2d,  From 
Poland, — the  Dutchies  of  Courland,  Lithuania,  the 
Province  of  Samogitia,  and  Warsaw  or  Kingdom  of 
Poland,  with  pai't  of  Galitzia,  &c. — 3d,  From  Turkey, 
— the  province  of  Budzac  or  Bessarabia,  and  part  of 
Moldavia. 

Towns. — I.Petersbueg  (a),  Narva  (J),  Cronstadt; 
2.  Revel,  Baltic  Port ;  3.  Riga,  Luban,  Pernov ;  4. 
Wyburg,  Keksholm,  Fredericksham  ;  5.  Olonetz,  Pe- 
trozavodsk ;  6.  Archangel,  Onega,  Kola ;  7.  Wologda ; 
8.  Novogorod  ;  9-  Perm;  10.  Moscow  (c)  ;  11.  Smo- 
lensk; 12.  Orel;  13.  Kiow ;  14.  Voronez  ;  15.  Azof; 
16.  Catharinoslav,  Poltova  {d),  Cherson  (^),  Oczakow, 
Perecop,  CaiFa  or  Theodosia,  Kinburn,  Sympheropol. 
■  Towns  in  the  Russian  Acquisitions  : — 1st, 

Sweden, — Abo,  Nystadt,Cajanburg,  Helsingfors,  Wa- 
sa,  Biorneborg,  Ulea,  Kimi ; — 2d,  Poland, — Mittau, 
Libau,  Windau,  Rosienne,  Wilna,  Grodno,  Lucko, 
Minsk,  Bressica,  Kaminiec,  and  Warsaw  (y),'Praga, 
Polock,  Lenczyca,  Siradia,  Lublin, Chelm,  Cracow  {g), 
Sandomir,  Wizna,  Bielsk  ; — 3d,  Turkey, — Bender, 
Belgorod  or  Akerman,  Ismail,  Choczim. 

Islands. — Aland,  Dago,  Oezel,  Colguef,  Waygats, 
Nova  Zembla,  Spitzbergen,  and  the  Seven  Sisters. 

Lakes. — Ladoga,  Onega,   Ilmen,  Peipus,  Pajana, 
Sairaa,  Enara.  ,  .    X^. 

Mountains. — Olonetz,  on  the  W.  of  Olonetz  ;  Val- 
day,  between  Petersburg  and  Moscow ;  Taurida,   in 
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/Ae  Crimea;  Uralian  {h)  Mountains,  between  Europe 
and  Asia. 

Gulfs,  &c. — Gulfs  of  Bothnia,  Finland,  Riga  ; 
White  Sea,  Sea  of  Azof ;  Straits  of  Caffa,  Way  gat's 
Straits. 

Rivers. — Wolga  (RJui),  Don  (Tanais),  Dnieper 
{Borysthenes),  Bog  {Hypanis),  Dniester  {Tyras), 
Northern  Dwina,  Western  Dwina  (Turunthus),  Memel 
or  Niemen  (Bubo).  The  Tornea  and  Kangana  sepa- 
rate Russia  from  Sweden.  The  Pruth  and  Danube 
separate  Russia  from  Turkey. 

Additional  Govebnments. — Polotsk,  Pscov,  Tver,  Yaro- 
slav,  Kostroma,  Vyatka,  Moghilev,  Tchernigov,  Novogorod  Sie- 
verskov,  Charkov,  Koursk,  Kalouga,  Toola,  Riuzan,  Vladimer, 
Nizney  Novogorod,  Kazan,  Simbirsk,  Penza,  Tambov,  and  Sa- 
ratov, each  having  a  town  of  the  same  name. 

Additional  Rivers. — Cara  forms  the  boundary  between 
Europe  and  Asia  on  the  iV.  ,•  Swir  joins  the  lake  of  Onega  with 
that  of  Ladoga  ;  Neva  Join*  the  lake  of  Ladoga  with  the  gulf  of 
Finland;  "Narva  Joins  the  lake  of  Peipus  or  Tchude  with  the  gulf 
of  Finland  ;  Onega,  from  a  lake  in  the  N.  E.  of  Novogorod, 
flows  N.  to  the  White  Sea  ;  Mezen,  from  the  N.  of  Wologda, 
floius  N.  to  the  White  Sea  ;  Petchora,  from  the  N.  of  Perm, 
flows  N.  to  the  Northern  Ocean. 

(a)  Among  the  noblest  ornaments  of  Petersburg  is  an  equestriau  statue 
of  Peter  the  Great,  in  bronze  ;  the  figure  of  the  prince  is  1 1  feet  high,  the 
horse  on  which  he  is  mounted  17  feet,  and  a  granite  rock,  which  weighs 
1428  tons,  removed  nine  miles  by  Catharine  II.  at  a  great  expense,  forms 
the  pedestal  of  this  noble  tribute  to  departed  greatness.  This  city,  now" 
the  capital  of  Russia,  was  founded  in  1703  by  Peter  the  Great,  who,  in 

1714,  removed  the  council  hither  from  Moscow,  the  former  capital. 

(6)  Here  Peter  the  Great  was  defeated  by  Charles  XII.  king  of  Sweden, 

in  1700. (c)  The  battle  of  fio»w//w(7  or  Mosku-a,  between  the  French 

and  Russians,  was  fought  on  the  7th  of  September,  1812.  The  loss  in  this 
most  sanguinary  conflict  was  immense  ;  it  is  supposed  that  at  least  60,000 
men  fell  on  both  sides.  On  the  14th  September,  1812,  when  the  French 
army,  with  Bonaparte  at  their  head,  entered  Moscow,  nearly  two-thirds  of 

the  city  was  consumed  by  fire  ;  but  almost  the  whole  has  been  rebuilt 

(rf)  Poltova,  or  Poltowa,  is  famous  for  the  defeat  of  Charles  XII.  by  Peter 
the  Great,  June  27 ih,  1709 ;  in  which  8000  of  the  Swedes  were  killed,  and 
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16,000  taken  prisoners.  Charles  fled  to  Bender,  in  Turkey.-  (e)  In  this 
cdty,  the  mild  and  benevolent  Howard  ended  his  days  in  1778  :  he  was 
to  the  last  engaged  in  the  merciful  employment  of  visiting  those  who  were 
sick  and  in  prison  :  about  a  mile  from  the  town  is  an  obelisk  erected  to  his 

memory {/)  Warsmo  has  been  frequently  besieged  ;  the  last  bloody 

scene  of  that  nature  was  in  1794,  when  the  Russian  general  Suwarrow 
committed  a  dreadful  slaughter  in  Warsaw  :  6000  Poles  were  slain  in  the 
assault  upon  the  town  ;  and  after  the  battle  had  ceased,  the  town  was  set 
fire  to  by  the  Russians,  and  9000  unarmed  men,  women,  and  children,  pe- 
rished in  the  flames.  The  suburb  Praga,  or  Prague,  also  suffered  se- 
verely  (g)  By  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  Cracow  was  made  a  free  city, 

with  an  adjacent  territory,  under  the  denomination  of  the  "  Bishoprick  of 

Cracow.'''' {h)  The  UraUan  chain,  which  extends  about  1000  miles  in 

length,  has,  by  the  Russians,  been  called  Semenoi  Poias,  or  the  girdle  of 
the  world  ;  an  extravagant  appellation,  when  we  consider  that  the  chain  of 
the  Andes,  in  S.  America,  extends  near  5000  miles. 


I.     Historical  Geography  of  Russia. 

Ist,  Names The  European  part  of  the  Russian  empire  embraces 

many  ancient  kingdoms  and  states.  The  ancient  Sarmatia  included  both 
Russia  in  Europe  and  Poland.  Amidst  the  grand  conflux  of  nations  to- 
wards the  W.  which  attended  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
the  Slavonic  tribe  of  Rossi  escaped  the  observation  of  history  till  the  ninth 
century  ;  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  term  Russia  was  native,  or  im- 
ported by  the  Scandinavian  chiefs  who  founded  the  Russian  monarchy. 
In  the  16th  century,  when  Russia  first  attracted  the  observation  of  en- 
lightened Europe,  we  find  that  the  new  appellation  of  Muscovia,  or  Mvs- 
covg,  had  unaccountably  passed  among  foreigners  from  the  capital  to  the 
kingdom  ;  an  impropriety  which  long  maintained  its  ground,  and  has  not 
even  yet  finally  expired. 

2d,  Extent jBy  the  final  partition  of  Poland,  European  Russia  now 

extends  from  the  river  Pruth  to  the  Uralian  mountains,  a  length  of  about 
1800  miles,  and  in  breadth  above  1200  English  mUes.  The  extent  is  com- 
puted at  about  1,650,000  square  miles The  Russian  empire  (that  is, 

Russia  in  Europe,  and  Russian  Tartary  or  Siberia  in  Asia)  is  perhaps  the 
most  extensive  that  ever  existed  ;  the  length  being  about  9200  English 
miles,  and  the  breadth  2400.  The  population  is  estimated  at  43,000,000. 
Of  this  number  35  millions  belong  to  European  Russia  ;  the  oEber  8  mil- 
lions to  Siberia. 

3d,  Chronology Of  the  numerous  natioi.s  which  inhabited  this 

vast  country,  the  principal  were  the  Venedi,  extending  to  the  interior, 
along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  ;  the  Peiicini  and  Bastarnce,  above  Dacia; 
the  lazyges  and  Roxolani,  on  the  Palus  iMaeotis,  or  Sea  of  Azof ;  the 
Uamaxobii,  in  the  interior  country  ;  the  Arimphm,  far  north  ;  the  Budi. 
ni,  Geloni,  Basihi,  Perierbidi,  whose  precise  districts  are  not  known — 
The  history  of  the  ancient  Sarmatians  is  uninteresting.  They  were  a  sa- 
vage race,  often  confounded  with  the  Scythians,  naturally  warlike,  and 
famous  for  painting  their  bodies  to  appear  more  terrible  in  battle.  They 
generally  lived  on  the  mountains,  having  no  other  habitations  than  their 
Oiariots.  These  countries  were  successively  occupied  by  the  Goths,  Van- 
dais,  Huns,  Alans,  and  other  barbarians,  who,  becoming  very  powerful, 

finally  overran  the  Roman  empire Ruric,  a  Scandinavian  chief,  laid  the 

foundation  of  the  kingdom  in  862.  His  descendants  held  the  sceptre  above 
700  years.    In  tlie  tenth  century,  Olga,  their  queen,  was  baptized,  and  the 
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Russians  converted  to  Christianity.  The  great  founder  of  the  Russian 
power  was  Jvaii,  or  Iwan  IV.  sumamcd  Basiloivits,  known  to  western  his- 
torians by  the  style  of  the  tyrant  John  Busilules :  he  reigned  from  the 
year  1534  to  1584,  and  subdued  the  Tartar  kingdom  of  Astracan,  and  some 
provinces  on  the  N.  W.  The  accession  of  the  dynasty  of  Homanmr,  1613, 
in  the  person  of  Michael  Feodorowitz,  sprung  in  the  female  line  from  Ivan 
IV.  He  was  followed  by  his  son  Alexin,  father  of  Pelcr  the  Great.  Peter 
Alexiowitz  I.  (surnamed  the  Great)  became,  by  the  death  of  his  brother 
Iwan,  in  1696,  sole  monarch  of  Russia  :  he  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor 
of  all  the  Rusnius.*  Dying  in  1725,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  wife  Catha. 
line  I.  She  was  followed  by  the  duke  of  Holstein,  under  the  title  of  Pe- 
ter  II.  Anne.,  daughter  of  Ivan  Alexiovitch,  ascended  the  throne  of  Rus- 
sia  in  1730,  and  died  in  1740.  Peter  III.  the  son  of  Anne  Petrowna, 
daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  of  Charles  Frederick,  duke  of  Holsteili 
Gottorp,  was  declared  grand  duke  of  Russia  in  1742,  by  his  aunt  the  em- 
press Elizabeth,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1762.  Soon  after  his  accession, 
Peter  was  deprived  of  his  crown  and  life  by  his  wife  Catharine  II.  a  wo- 
man of  great  abilities  and  unbounded  ambition.  On  her  death,  which 
happened  suddenly  in  1796,  she  was  succeeded  by  her  son  Paul ;  -f  at 
whose  decease,  in  1801,  his  son  Alexander  I.  who  was  born  in  1777,  as- 
cended  the  throne.  This  prince  reigned  till  February  1826,  when  he  died 
of  fever,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  second  brother  Nicholas  I. 

4th,  Antiquities. — Perhaps  no  country  of  considerable  extent  can 
afford  fewer  monuments  of  ancient  art  than  Russia.  Sometimes  the  tombs 
of  their  pagan  ancestors  are  discovered,  containing  weapons  and  ornaments. 
The  catacombs  at  Kiow  were  perhaps  formed  in  tne  pagan  period,  though 
they  are  now  replete  with  marlcs  of  Christianity.  They  are  labyrinths  of 
considerable  extent,  dug,  as  would  appear,  through  a  mass  of  hardened 
day ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  contain  the  bodies  of  the  monarchs. 


II.  Political  Geography. 

Ist,  Religion. — The  established  religion  is  the  Greek;  but  a  consi- 
derable number  of  Russians  profess  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  a  greater 
number  are  still  Pagans,  The  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  conquered 
from  Sweden  are  Lutherans ;  and  the  Protestants,  of  whom  there  are 
great  numbers  among  the  Russians,  as  also  the  Papists,  enjoy  full  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  the  public  exercise  of  their  religion.  The  clergy  are 
very  numerous,  and  have  several  privileges,  particularly  exemption  from 
taxes.  They  have  been  computed  at  67,000,  secular  and  regular.  The 
cathedrals  and  parish-churches  in  the  empire  are  computed  at  18,350 ;  the 
monasteries  at  480  ;  nunneries  74  ;  monks  supposed  to  be  7300 ;  nuns 
3000. 

2d,  Government. — The  sovereigns  of  Russia  are  absolute.  They 
were  formerly  called  grand  dukes,  which  is  still  the  title  of  the  heir  appa- 
rent. They  afterwards  assumed  the  title  of  czar  ;  in  the  sequel,  that  ot  the 
emperor.  The  natives  pronounce  the  word  czar  like  tzar,  or  zaar  ;  and 
this  probably  by  corruption,  from  Caesar,  or  emperor,  from  some  fancied 


•  There  were  three  countries  that  had  the  name  of  Russia :  namely. 
Red  Russia,  White  Russia,  and  Black  Russia  ;  and  hence  his  imperial 
majesty  takes  the  title  of  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias. 

•f  In  consequence  of  his  tyranny,  Paul  was  put  to  death  by  his  own 
subjects.. 
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relation  to  the  Roman  emperors  ;  on  account  of  which  they  also  bear  the 
eagle  as  a  symbol  of  their  empire.  The  first  who  assumed  the  title  of  czar 
was  Basil,  son  of  Basilif/ei;  who  freed  his  country  from  its  subjection  to 
the  Tartars,  about  the  year  1470.  The  title  o{  emperor  was  first  assumed 
by  Peter  I.  who,  by  his  actions,  justly  acquired  the  surname  of  Great, 
and  finished  his  glorious  course  in  1725 — The  government  of  Russia  ap- 
pears to  have  been  always  despotic,  there  being  no  legislative  power  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  sovereign.  What  is  called  the  senate  is  only  the  su- 
preme court  of  judicature.  The  whole  frame  of  the  government  may  be 
pronounced  to  be  military  ;  and  nobility  itself  is  only  virtually  estimated 
by  rank  in  the  army.  By  an  ukase,  issued  by  the  late  emperor  Alexander 
in  the  month  of  June  1801,  the  rank  of  senator  is  declared  the  highest  in 
the  kingdom.  The  senate  has  the  revision  of  all  affairs  both  civil  and  cri- 
minal. From  the  decisions  of  the  senate  there  is  no  appeal.  Torture  was 
entirely  abolished  in  1801.  Some  of  the  nobility  in  Russia  have  begun 
lately  to  give  freedom  to  their  slaves. 

3d,  Army,  Navy,  axd  Revenues. — The  whole  amount  of  the 
Russian  troops  is  estimated  at  600,000  ;  of  which  500,000  may  be  esteemed 

effective The  Russian  navi/  consists  of  several  detached  fleets,  employed 

in  the  remote  seas'on  which  the  empire  borders.  The  chief  fleet  is  that  of 
the  Baltic,  which  consists  of  about  24  ships  of  the  line.  That  in  the  Eux- 
ine,  or  Black  Sea,  consisted  of  12  ships  of  the  line  ;  besides  many  frigates, 
galleys,  chebecks,  and  gun-boats — The  revenues  of  Russia  are  supposed 
to  amount  to  about  L.25,000,000  Sterling. 


III.   Civil  Geography. 

1st,  Manners  axd  Customs The  Russians,  in  general,  are  ro- 
bust, well-shaped,  and  of  pretty  good  complexion.  They  are  great  eaters, 
and  very  fond  of  brandy.  They  use  bathing,  but  smoke  no  tobacco,  lest 
the  smoke  should  dishonour  the  images  of  the  saints,  which  they  hold  in 
great  veneration  ;  they  however  take  a  great  deal  of  snuff.  With  respect 
to  dress,  a  long  be^rd  is  in  high  estimation  among  the  fair  nymphs  of 
Russia.  The  commonalty  have  still  a  great  veneration  for  this  fringe  of 
human  hair,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  monarchs  to  root  it  out.  So 
zealously  attached  are  the  multitude  to  former  manners,  and  so  honourable 
do  they  esteem  them,  that  a  Russian,  dressed  in  his  beard  and  gown,  teUs 
you  by  his  looks  that  he  has  not  prostituted  the  memory  of  his  ancestors. 
The  dress  of  the  women  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  Highland  women  in 
Scotland  ;  the  Russian  women  are,  however,  far  more  rich  and  elegant  in 
their  attire  ;  nor  is  gold-lace  and  paint  wanting  to  complete  the  Russian 
belle.  The  young  generation  are  modernizing  these  antique  vestments. 
The  dress  of  the  higher  ranks  is  after  the  French  and  English  fashion  ; 
and  aU  wear  a  covering  of  fur  six  months  of  the  year. 

2d,  Language The  Russian  language  is  a  mixture  of  the  Polish 

and  Sclavonia/i  ;  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  pronounce,  and  not  less  diffi- 
cult to  acquire,  as  it  abounds  with  extraordinary  sounds,  and  anomalies  of 
every  kind.  The  characters  amount  to  no  less  than  3t> ;  and  the  common 
sounds  are  sometimes  expressed  in  the  Greek  characters,  sometimes  in  cha- 
rajrters  quite  unlike  those  of  any  other  language.  Among  other  singulari- 
ties, there  is  one  letter  to  express  the  sch,  and  another  the  ssch,  the  latter 
a  sound  hardly  pronounceable  by  any  human  mouth. 

3d,  Literature The  Russian  literature  succeeded,  as  usual,  the 

conversion  of  the  empire  to  Christianity.  The  elder  authors  are  either  wri- 
ters of  annals,  or  compilers  of  martyrologies  and  lives  of  saints.    Nestor, 
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the  earliest  historian,  also  set  an  exanaple  of  the  latter  kind.  In  recent 
times,  the  best  authors  resident  in  Russia,  such  as  Pallas^  and  many 
otliers,  have  had  recourse  to  the  (ierman  language;  the  most  learned  of 

their  clergy  make  use  of  what  is  calk'd  modern  Greek Education  is  little 

known  or  difl'used  in  Russia,  though  the  court  has  instituted  academies 
for  the  instruction  of  officers  and  artists. 

4th,  HIanufactures  and  Commerce. — By  means  of  the  great 
rivers  and  canals,  the  inland  trade  of  Russia  has  attained  considerable  pros- 
perity ;  and  the  value  of  lier  exports  and  imports  has  been  long  upon  the 
increase.  There  are  manufactures  of  linen,  woollen  stuffs,  velvet,  and 
silk  ;  also  brass,  iron,  steel,  and  tin,  are  wrouglit ;  and  great  guns,  arms, 
wire,  cordage,  canvass,  paper,  parchment,  candles,  saltpetre,  gunpowder, 
glass,  &c.  are  made  in  Russia.  This  country  aftbrds  a  variety  of  commo- 
dities, which  are  of  great  use  to  foreigners,  and  the  annual  value  of  the 
exports  is  estimated  at  ten  or  fifteen  millions  sterling.  The  home-commo- 
dities are  sables,  black  furs,  the  skins  of  black  and  white  foxes,  ermines, 
hysenas,  lynxes,  bears,  panthers,  wolves,  martens,  white  hares,  ice. ;  like- 
wise Russian  leatlier  and  linen,  copper,  iron,  talc,  tallow,  wax,  honey, 
corn,  potash,  tar,  linseed  and  train  oil,  castor,  isinglass,  hemp,  flax, 
thread,  Siberian  musk,  soap,  feathers,  timber,  &c.  To  these  may  be  add- 
ed almost  aU  the  merchandise  of  China,  India,  Persia,  Turkey,  and  some 
European  countries.  The  Siberian  gold  and  silver  supply  an  important 
addition  to  the  national  currency. 


IV.     Natural  Geography. 

1st,  Climate  and  Seasons — The  climate  of  Russia  in  Europe  pre- 
sents almost  every  variety  from  that  of  Lapland  to  that  of  Italy.  M''inter 
maintains  a  long  sway  at  Petersburg,  where  the  Neva  is  annually  frozen 
from  November  to  March  or  April.  The  climate  around  the  frozen  ocean, 
and  Novaya  Zembla,  Nova  Zembla,  or  the  New  Land,  is  excessively  se- 
vere, the  northern  side  being  cnconwassed  with  mountains  of  ice,  and  the 
sun  not  visible  from  the  middle  of  October  till  February  ;  while  it  never 
sets  during  June  and  July.  Taurida  presents,  on  the  contrary,  all  the 
luxuriance  of  a  southern  climate,  and  the  vine  grows  as  far  north  as  the 
parallel  of  55".     But  even  in  these  districts  the  winter  cold  is  great. 

2d,  Face  of  the  Country The  most  striking  feature  of  Euro- 
pean Russia  consists  in  its  plains  of  prodigious  extent,  rivalling  in  that 
respect  the  vast  deserts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  In  the  S.  are  some  extensive 
steppes^  or  dry  and  elevated  tracts,  such  as  that  above  the  sea  of  Azof,  in 
length  about  400  English  miles.  The  numerous  and  majestic  rivers,  forests, 
and  canals,*  also  constitute  a  distinguishing  feature  of  this  empire. 

3d,  Soil  and  Agricttlture — The  soil  is  extremely  various,  from 
the  chilling  marshes  which  border  the  White  and  Frozen  Seas  to  the  rich 
and  fertile  plains  on  the  Wolga.  The  most  fertile  region  is  that  between 
the  Don  and  the  Wolga,  from  Voronez  to  Simbirsk.  Pasturage  is  so 
abundant,  that  the  meadows  are  little  regarded,  and  the  artificial  produc- 


*  The  inland  navigation  of  Russia  is  very  extensive ;  the  Baltic,  the 
Black  Sea,  and  the  Caspian,  being  united  by  rivers  and  canals. 
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tion  of  grass  is  scarcely  known.  Some  of  the  meadows  are  watered,  and 
produce  large  crops  of  hay  ;  the  dry  pastures  yield  a  short  but  nutritigus 
produce  ;  and,  in  a  few  of  the  steppes,  the  grass  attains  the  height  of  a  man, 
and  is  seldom  mown.  Agriculture  is  hardly  known  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  governments  of  Olonetz  and  Archangel ;  but  in  the  central  parts  of 
the  empire,  it  has  been  pursued  from  time  immemorial.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  system  of  husbandry  is  extremely  rude,  yet  the  harvests  are  abun- 
dant. The  crops  are  rye,  wheat,  barley,  maize,  millet,  rice,  hemp,  flax, 
tobacco,  asparagus,  sugar-melons,  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  6cc. 
The  olive  prospers  in  the  southern  mountains  of  Taurida  along  the  Euxine. 
— Bees  are  not  known  in  Siberia,  but  form  an  object  of  great  attention  in 
the  Uralian  forests. 

4th,  Animals — The  more  peculiar  animals  of  Russia  are  the  white 
bear  of  Nova  Zembla,  and  the  souslik  of  the  south.  In  the  more  northern 
parts  are  found  the  rein-deer,  the  wolf,  the  lynx,  and  the  elk  ;  nor  is  the 
camel  unknown  in  the  lower  latitudes.  The  animals  in  the  centre  seem 
common  to  the  rest  of  Eurmie.  Among  the  more  useful  animals  are  the 
horse  and  the  sheep.  In  Taurida  it  is  said  that  common  Tartars  possess 
about  1000  shee^,  while  an  opulent  individual  has  50,000  ;  those  of  the 
whole  peninsula  are  supposed  to  amount  to  75000,000. 

5th,  Minerals The  chief  mines  belonging  to  Russia  are  in  the 

Asiatic  part  of  the  empire  :  in  the  European  part  are  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  and  iron.     JMedicinal  and  saline  springs  are  not  uncommon. 

6th,  Natural  Curiosities — Among  the  natural  curiosities  of 
Russia  may  be  mentioned  the  rocks  of  ice,  of  many  miles  in  extent 
and  surprising  height,  which  navigate  the  frozen  ocean,  adorned  like  ca- 
thedrals with  pinnacles,  which  reflect  a  thousand  colours  in  the  sun.  The 
(jrotto  of  Kurgur,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Uralian  mountains,  is  of  great 
extent,  and  contains  subterranean  lakes  and  meadows. 


I  All  Account  of  the  Cossacks. 

The  Cossacks,  whose  military  fame  extends  throughout  Europe,  have 
long  ranked  as  a  separate  people  ;  they  were  originally  a  mixture  of  Cir- 
cassians,  Russians,  Turks,  Tartars,  Calmucks,  Greeks,  Poles,  and  Arme- 
nians :  in  the  tenth  century  they  were  considered  a  most  formidable  horde ; 
and  the  Greek  emperor,  in  his  wars  against  the  Turks,  emploj:ed  them  as 
hired  soldiers  in  his  army,  where  they  performed  wonders :  these  Cossacks 
inhabit  the  confines  of  Poland,  Russia,  Tartary,  Turkey,  and  the  Caspian 
Sea  :  the  Don  Cossacks  have  one  hundred  stanitza,  or  settlements ;  their 
civilization  is  superior  to  that  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Caspian,  the  Ukraine,* 
and  of  the  Black  Sea  :  these  last  are  a  brave  but  rude  people,  having  little 
to  boast  where  civilization  takes  the  lead  ;  they  dress  themselves  in  what- 
ever colours  they  choose,  without  any  attention  to  uniformity  ;  the  only 
distinction  of  the  officers  among  the  Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea  is  red 
boots :  Russia  employs  three  regiments  of  the  Don  Cossacks  as  guards, 
one  thousand  men  in  each  regiment :  the  Cossack  is  bound,  in  consequence 
of  his  allowance,  to  serve  any  time,  not  exceeding  three  years,  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  mounted,  armed,  and  clothed  at  his  own  expense,  making 
good  any  deficiency  ;  food,  pay,  and  camp-equipage,  are  provided  by  go- 


*  The  Ukraine  lies  on  the  borders  of  Poland,  Russia,  and  Little  Tar- 
tary.   Its  name  signifies  a  frontier. 
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vemment :  those  who  have  served  three  years  are  not  again  liable  to  serve 
abroad,  unless  upon  great  emergencies :  after  twenty  years  they  are  free 
from  all  service,  except  assisting  in  the  passage  of  the  corn-boats  over  the 
shallows  of  the  Don,  and  the  duties  of  home-police ;  after  twenty-five 
years'  service  they  are  entirely  free. 


AUSTRIA. 

Boundaries. — N.  Prussia  and  Russia  ;  S.  Turkey  ; 
E.  Russia ;  W.  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy. 

Divisions. — I.  The  Chicle  of  Austria  (Noricnm), 
containing  the  Archdutchy  of  Austria,  the  Dutchies  of 
Stiria,  Carniola,  Carinthia,  and  the  Tyrol  (^part  of 
RJwetia)  ;  2.  Hungaky,  containing  Hungary  Proper, 
Transylvania,  Buckovina,  Banat  {Dacia)^*  Sclavonia, 
and  Croatia ;  3.  Bohemia  {Marcoman'i) ;  4.  Moravia 
{Quadi)  ;  5.  Austrian  Poland  or  Galitzia  ;  6.  Venetian 
Dalmatia ;  7.  The  States  of  Venice  ;  8.  Milan  ;  9.  Man- 
tua; 10.  The  Counties  of  Bormio,  Valteline,  and  Chia- 
venna;  11.  Saltzburg  or  Bavaria,  E.  of  the  Inn. 

Towns. — 1.  Vienna  (a),  Lintz,  Ens; — Gratz,  Cilley, 
Judenburg; — Laubach,  Goritz,  Triest,  Capo  dTstria, 
Fiume; — Clagenfurt,Gurck; — Inspruck,Brixen, Trent; 
2.  Presburg,  Buda,  Pest,  Tokay  (5),  Cremnitz,  Schem- 
nitz,  Montgatz  (c)  ; — Herraanstadt,  Clausenberg ; — 
Suxawa ;  —  Temeswar ;  —  Essek,  Peterwarden  {d)  ; — 
Carlstadt ;  3.  Prague,  Egra,  Koningsgratz,  Budweis ; 
4.  Olmutz,  Brinn,  Iglaw,  Austerlitz  {c)  ;  5.  Leopold  or 
Lemberg,  Belz,  Halicz  ;  6.  Zara,  Spalatro,  Ragusa, 
Cataro ;  7.  Venice,  Padua,  Verona,  Vicenza,  Treviso, 


*  Under  Dacia  was  included  Hungary  E.  from  the  Danube,  Transylva- 
nia, Banat,  Walachia,  and  ^Moldavia.  Hungary  W.  from  the  Danube, 
or  the  country  between  the  Drave  and  Danube,  was  called  Punnonia. 
Sclavonia  formed  the  northern  portion  of  Illyricum. 
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Aquilea;  8.  Milan,  Lodi,  Pavia,  Cremona,  Corao ; 
9.  Mantua;  10.  Bormio,  Sondrio,  Chiavenna;  11. 
Saltzburg. 

Mountains. — The  Carpathian,  the  Sudetic,  the 
Ertzgeberg  Mountains ;  the  Rha-tian  or  Tyrolese  Alps, 
now  called  the  Brenner  Mountains. 

Lakes. — Cirknitz,  in  Carniola;  Flatten  See,  and 
Neusidler  See,  in  Hungary  Proper. 

Rivers. — Danube  (Ister),  Elbe ; — in  the  Veneticm 
territory  are  the  Adige,  Brenta,  Piave,  Livenza,  and 
Tagliamento,  which  Jail  into  the  Gulf' of'  Venice. 

(a)  In  the  neighbourhood  of  ^'ienna,  at  the  villages  of  Aspern,  Esling, 
and  Wagram,  dxeadful  conflicts  took  place  between  the  French  and  Aus- 
trian armies,  on  the  21st  and  22d  of  May  1809 ;  and  at  Wagram,  on  the 
5th  and  6th  of  July  following,  the  Austrians  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat ; 

not,  however,  without  causing  immense  loss  to  the  French {l>)  Tokay 

(ou  the  Teys  or  Teisse)  is  noted  for  excellent  wine  and'large  salt-works. 

(c)  The  fortress  of  Montgatz  is  composed  of  three  castles,  seated  on  a 

craggy  rock.  It  is  encompassed  by  a  great  morass ;  and  nature  and  art 
have  rendered  it  almost  impregnable.  It  was  defended  three  years  by  prin- 
cess Kagotsky,  wife  of  count  Tekeli,  when  besieged  by  the  Austrians,  to 

whom  it  surrendered  in  1088 [d)  Here,  in  171C,  -^rmct  Eugene  gained 

a  great  victory  over  the  Turks [e)  Near  this  place,  in  1805,  a  great 

victory  was  obtained  by  Bonaparte  over  the  Austrians  and  Russians,  which 
led  to  the  treaty  of  Presburg. 


I.  Historical  Geography  of  Austria. 

1st,  Names The  archdutchy  of  Austria  may  be  considered  as  belong- 
ing in  part  to  ancient  Pannonia,  the  Vindolmia  of  the  Romans  being  the 
modern  Vienna.  But  that  half  of  Austria  which  lies  N.  of  the  Danube, 
was  occupied  by  the  Quadi,  a  barbaric  nation,  who  anciently  infested  the 
adjoining  provinces  of  Pannonia  and  Noriciim ;  for  the  western  part  of 
Austria,  on  the  S.  of  the  Danube,  falls  under  the  latter  ancient  appellation. 
The  German  name  and  division  of  Osterich,*  or  the  eastern  kingdom,  soft- 
ened  into  Austria  by  the  Italian  and  French  enunciation,  arose  after  Char- 
lemagne  had  established  the  western  empire,  being  a  remnant  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  what  w  as  called  Eastern  France,  established  by  that  conqueror  : 


*  Several  of  the  German  names  of  Austrian  provinces  differ  considerably 
from  our  appellations  :  Carinthia  is  Curnteen  ;  Carniola,  Krain  ;  Stirla, 
Steyermark ;  Croatia,  Crabaten;  Bohemia,  Boehmen;  Moravia, MceAren, 
— Galitz,  or  Galitzia,  is  wrongly  styled  Galicia. 
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it  was  also  styled  Marchia  Orientalis,  the  eastern  march,  or  boundary — 
Hungary.,  a  part  of  which  belonged  to  ancient  Dacia,  derives  its  modern 
appellation  from  the  Ugurs,  a  nation  now  known  to  have  been  of  Finnish 
origin,  who,  after  spreading  devastation  through  a  great  part  of  Germany, 
fixed  their  residence  here  in  the  tenth  century.  In  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne it  was  possessed  by  the  Avars,  a  Slavonic  people.  The  Hungarians 
style  themselves  Mayiar  ;  and  their  language  approaches  to  the  Finnish 

dialect Bohemia,  or  the  habitation  of  the  Boii,  was  a  central  province  of 

Barbaric  Gemiany,  afterwards  seized  by  a  Slavonic  tribe,  whose  chiefs 
were  originally  styled  dukes  of  Bohemia — Transylvania,  a  part  of  the 
province  of  Dacia,  founded  by  Trajan,  is  by  the  Hungarians  styled  Er- 
deli ;  by  the  Germans  Sciben-burgcn,  or  the  Seven  Towns,  from  a  colony 
there  established  ;  the  more  common  name  seems  derived  from  the  woody 
passes  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  was  imposed  by  the  Monkish 
writers. —  Venice,  as  is  well  known,  derives  its  appellation  from  the  ancient 
Veneti  of  the  opposite  shore. 

2d,  Extent. — From  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland,  to  the  utmost  limits 
of  Transylvania,  the  length  of  the  Austrian  dominions  may  be  about  760 
British  miles ;  the  breadth  about  520,  from  the  river  Bug  to  the  Save. 
This  monarchy  contains  79''  cities,  1012  towais,  and  65,572  villages  ;  with 
a  population  of  about  29,000,000,  of  whom  6,000,000  are  Germans, 
13,000,000  Sclavonians,  4,200,000  Hungarians,  4,000,000  Italians,  and  the 
remainder  of  various  nations. 

3d,  Chronology The  original  population  of  these  extensive  regions 

is  various,  but  chiefly  Gothic  and  Slavonic.  Bohemia  and  Moravia  were 
originally  Slavonic  kingdoms  ;  and  the  people  of  Poland  and  Hungary 
may  be  generally  referred  to  the  same  origin.  The  Venetians  and  adjacent 
Italians  may  be  considered  as  genuine  descendants  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls, 
and  of  the  Roman  colonies  established  among  them. — The  house  of  Aus- 
tria, which,  by  successive  fortunate  marriages  since  the  fifteenth  century, 
has  risen  to  such  a  summit  of  power,  is  well  known  to  have  sprung  from 
the  humble  counts  of  Hapshurg.  Those  lords  possessed  a  smaU  territory 
in  Switzerland,  in  the  northern  comer  of  the  canton  of  Berne.  In  1273, 
Rodolph  of  Hapsburg  was  called  to  the  imperial  throne,  beiiig  at  this  time, 
by  the  extinction  of  other  powers,  lord  of  the  greater  part  of  Switzerland. 
Anotlier  emperor  of  the  house  of  Austria  appeared  in  Albert,  A.  D.  1298  : 
from  whom  the  Swiss  made  their  signal  revolt  in  1307.  Albert  II.  duke 
of  Austria,  A.  D.  1438,  succeeded  to  three  crowns,  on  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther-in-law the  emperor  Sigismond ;  those  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  by 
inheritance,  and  that  of  the  empire  by  unanimous  election.  JSIajcimilian 
having  married  the  heiress  of  Burgundy,  the  Netherlands  became  subject 
to  the  house  of  Austria  in  1477  ;  and  his  son  Philip,  1496,  marrying  the 
heiress  of  Arragon  and  Castile,  the  ample  dominions  of  Spain  fell  after- 
wards under  the  Austrian  sceptre.  Charles  V.  inherited  all  these  domi- 
nions  ;  but,  on  his  resignation,  Spain  and  the  Netlierlands  devolved  to  his 
son  Philip  II.  ;  and  Austria,  Bonemia,  and  Hungary,  passed  to  Ferdi- 
nand, the  brother  of  Charles  Y.  who  was  also  chosen  emperor  of  Germany. 
By  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  on  the  20th  October  1740,  with- 
out male  issue,  the  house  of  Austria  became  extinct — Francis  of  Lorrain, 
son  of  Leopold,  duke  of  Lorrain,  having  married  Maria  Theresa,  daugh- 
ter of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  succeeded  to  the  Austrian  dominions. 
Their  son,  Joseph  11.  ascended  the  throne  in  1765.     Leopold  II.  brother 

of  the  former  monarch,  began  his  reign  in  1790 The  present  emperor  of 

Austria,  Francis  II.  was  born  in  1768,  and  succeeded  his  father  Leopold 
II.  in  1792.  When  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  was  established  by 
Napoleon,  the  ancient  dignity  of  emperor  of  Germany  was  abolished  ;  and 
it  was  not  restored  at  the  general  peace  in  1814,  Francis  II.  retaining  only 
the  title  of  emperor  of  Austria. 

V  9 
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4th,  Antiquities Vindobona,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Noricum 

and  Pannonia,  occasionally  display  Roman  remains.  In  Hungary,  and 
other  parts  of  the  ancient  province  of  Dacia,  appear  many  relics  of  Roman 
power,  as  military  roads,  ruins,  &c.  The  cathedral  church  of  St  Stephen, 
in  Vienna,  is  a  Gothic  fabric  of  singular  pomp  and  minute  decoration. 


II.     Political  Geography, 

1st,  Religion The  predominant  religion  of  the  Austrian  dominions 

is  the  Roman  Catholic^  but  a  considerable  degree  of  toleration  is  allowed. 
Protestants  of  various  sects  are  found  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  ;  nor  are 
Lutherans  unknown  at  Vienna,  though  they  chiefly  abound  in  Transyl- 
vania.    In  Hungary  the  protestants  are  pretty  numerous. 

2d,  GovEBNJiEKT  AND  Laws The  government  is  an  hereditary 

monarchy The  laws  vary  according  to  the  different  provinces,  almost 

every  state  having  its  peculiar  code  ;  in  general  they  may  be  regarded  as 
mild  and  salutary.  Hungary  is  a  feudal  monarchy,  in  which  the  power  of 
the  empervor  is  confined  within  narrow  limits  by  the  privileges  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, who  meet  in  a  Diet  or  Parliament,  composed  of  two  chambers, 
and  regulate  all  matters  relating  to  taxes  and  the  interior  concerns  of  the 
country.  Some  of  the  other  states  have  legislatures  of  the  same  deiscrip- 
lion,  but  they  meet  rarely,  and  have  little  real  influence. 

3d,  Army,  Navy,  and  Revenue. — Thearmy  is  computed  at  36.5,000 
men,  in  136  regiments,  of  which  46  are  Germans,  and  only  1 1  Hungarian. 
— An  Austrian  ship  of  the  line  would  be  regarded  as  a  novelty  on  the  ocean. 
— The  revenue  is  computed  at  more  than  £10,000,000  sterling. 


III.     Civil  Geography. 

1st,  Manners  and  Customs The  Austrian  manners  are  cold,  but 

civil ;  the  women  elegant,  but  devoid  of  mental  accomplishments.  The 
youth  of  rank  are  commonly  ignorant,  and  of  course  haughty,  being  entire 
strangers  to  the  cultivation  of  mind  and  condescension  of  manners,  to  be 
found  among  the  superior  ranks  of  some  other  countries, — a  circumstance 
more  striking  to  the  English  traveller  in  particular  from  the  \'iolence  of  the 
contrast.  The  lower  orders  are,  however,  little  addicted  to  crimes  or  vices, 
and  punishments  are  rare  ;  robberies  are  seldom  committed,  and  murder  is 
little  known.  ^Vhen  capital  punishment  becomes  unavoidable,  it  is  ad- 
ministered with  great  solemnity,  and  accompanied  with  public  prayers, — an 
example  worthy  of  universal  imitation.  The  manners  of  the  Hungarians 
are  now  considerably  tinctured  by  those  of  the  ruling  Germans,  but  they 
remain  a  spirited  people,  and  affect  to  despise  their  masters.  Their  dress 
is  well  known  to  be  peculiar,  and  is  copied  by  our  hussars.* 

2d,  Language The  languages  spoken  in  the  Austrian  dominions 

are  numerous  and  discrepant.  They  belong  chiefly  to  three  grand  di- 
visions, the  Gothic  or  German  of  the  ruling  nation,  the  Slavonic  of  the 

*  In  the  Hungarian,  Hussar  implies  the  twentieth.,  because  twenty 

peasants  are  obliged  to  furnish  one  horseman  to  the  cavalry. 
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Poles,*  part  of  the  Hungarians,  the  Dalmatians,  &c.  and  also  the  ancient 
speech  used  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia;  and,  lastly,  the  Iluuffurian  Frt/per, 
which  has  been  considered  as  a  branch  of  the  Finnic.  The  Italian  of 
course  prevails  in  the  states  of  Italy  that  are  subject  to  Austria  ;  and  the 
Tyrolese,  &c.  use  a  mixture  of  Italian  and  German.  Riesbeck  observes, 
that  in  Suabia,  Bavaria,  and  Austria,  the  German  is  very  impure. 

3d,  Literature — Exclusive  of  the  Italian  provinces,  the  literary 
history  of  the  Austrian  dominions  cannot  ascend  to  a  remote  period.  That 
of  Austria  Proper,  in  particular,  is  little  interesting,  and  even  the  chroni- 
cles and  lives  of  saints  are  comparatively  recent.  In  the  medical  branch. 
Van  Swieten,  Storck,  and  others,  have  acquired  deserved  celebrity.  Bo- 
hemia and  Hungary  liave  no  ancient  claims  to  literature.  Cosmos  of 
Prague,  a  venerable  historian,  flourished  about  the  year  1130.  Baron  dii 
Bmm,  a  native  of  Transylvania,  has  written  many  able  works  in  natural 
history  ;  but  he  used  the  Latin  and  French  languages. 

4th,  Education. — The  empress  Theresa  instituted  schools  for  the  edu- 
cation of  children,  but  none  for  the  education  of  teachers.  Hence  the 
children  are  taught  metaphysics  before  they  know  Latin  ;  and  a  blind  ve- 
neration for  the  monks  is  instilled  into  them  in  their  infancy.  The  uni- 
versities, like  those  in  other  catholic  countries,  do  little  to  promote  the  pro- 
gress of  solid  knowledge. 

5th,  Manufactures  and  Commerce — JManufactures do  not  seem 
to  be  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  in  any  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions. 
Vienna  perhaps  equals  any  of  the  other  cities  in  manufactures  ;  and  those 
established  there  are  chiefly  of  silk,  gold  and  silver  lace,  cloths,  stuffs, 
stockings,  linen,  mirrors,  porcelain  ;  with  silver  plate,  and  several  articles 
in  brass.  Bohemia  is  celebrated  for  beautiful  glass  and  paper.  But  the 
commerce  of  the  /Austrian  dominions  chiefly  depends  upon  their  native  opu- 
lence ;  Austria  Proper  and  the  southern  provinces  producing  abundance 
of  horses  and  cattle,  corn,  flax,  saffron,  and  various  wines,  with  several 
metals,  particularly  quicksilver,  from  the  mines  of  Idria  in  Carniola.  Bo- 
hemia and  Moravia  are  also  rich  in  oxen  and  sheep,  corn,  flax,  and  hemp ; 
in  which  they  are  rivalled  by  the  dismembered  provinces  of  Poland.  Tne 
wid§  and  marshy  plains  of  Hungary  often  present  excellent  pasturage  for 
numerous  herds  of  cattle  ;  and  the  more  favoured  parts  of  that  country 
produce  corn,  rice,  the  rich  wines  of  Tokay,  and  tobacco  of  an  exquisite 
flavour,  with  great  and  celebrated  mines  of  various  metals  and  minerals. 
The  exports  amount  to  L.3,000,000  sterling,  and  are  chiefly  from  the 
port  of  Trieste,  consisting  of  quicksilver  and  other  metals,  with  wines  and 
various  native  products.     The  amount  of  the  imports  is  nearly  the  same. 


IV.     Natural  Geography. 

1st,  Climate  and  Seasons. — The  climate  of  Austria  Proper  is  com- 
monly mild  and  salubrious,  though  sometimes  exposed  to  violent  winds, 
and  the  southern  provinces  in  general  enjoy  a  delightful  temperature,  if 
the  mountainous  parts  be  excepted.  The  more  northern  regions  of  Bohe- 
mia and  Moravia,  with  the  late  acquisitions  in  Poland,  have  likewise  a 
"ood  climate,  and  their  summers  are  warm  enough  to  ripen  the  grape. 
The  numerous  lakes  and  morasses  of  Hungary,  and  the  prodigious  plains, 

"  Nor  is  it  disused  in  Bohemia,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  extreme 
western  limit  of  the  Slavonic  tongue  ;  for  the  people  extend  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Elbe. 
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are  supposed  to  render  the  air  damp  and  unwholesome,  the  cold  of  the 
night  rivalling  the  heat  of  the  day  ;  but  the  blasts  from  the  Carpathian 
mountains  seem  in  some  measure  to  remedy  these  evils,  the  inhabitants 
being  rather  remarkable  for  health  and  vigour. 

2d,  Face  of  the  Couxtry The  appearance  of  the  various  regions 

subject  to  Austria  is  rather  mountainous  than  level,  presenting  a  striking 
contrast  in  this  respect  to  those  of  Russia  and  Prussia.  The  chief  moun- 
tainous districts  are  Stiria,  Camiola,  Carinthia,  and  the  Tyrol :  Bohemia 
and  Moravia  are  almost  encircled  by  various  mountains,  which  on  the  east 
join  the  vast  Carpathian  chain.  There  are  many  level  plains  in  Hungary 
and  Austrian  Poland.  Forests  are  exceedingly  numerous  ;  and  the  vege- 
table products  of  both  the  N.  and  S.  of  Europe  unite  to  please  the  eye  of 
the  traveller. 

3d,  Son.  AND  AanicuLTURE The  soil  is  upon  the  whole  extreme- 
ly fertile  and  productive  in  spite  of  the  neglect  of  industry,  which  has  per- 
mitted many  parts  .of  Hungary,  and  of  the  Polish  provinces,  to  pass  into 
wide  forests  and  morasses.  Were  they  cultivated  with  greater  skill  and 
labour,  those  wastes  might  display  the  greatest  exuberance  of  fertility. 
The  state  of  agriculture  in  JVIoravia  is  superior  to  the  rest,  being  improved 
by  Flemish  farmers. 

4th,  Animals — The  domestic  animals  in  the  Austrian  dominions  are 
commonly  excellent,  particularly  the  cattle.  Many  of  the  native  horses 
run  wild,  and  are  sold  in  great  numbers  at  the  fairs,  before  they  have  suf- 
fered any  subjection.  The  breed  of  cattle  is  mostly  of  a  singular  colour,  a 
slaty  blue ;  and  the  Hungarian  sheep  resemble  the  "Wallachian  in  their 
long  erect  spiral  horns  and  pendent  hairy  fleece.  The  lar^e  breed  of  wild 
cattle,  called  Urus  or  Bison,  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  Carpathian  forests, 
as  well  as  in  those  of  Lithuania  and  Caucasus.  Among  the  wild  quadru- 
peds may  also  be  named  the  bear,  the  wolf,  the  chamois,  the  boar,  the 
marmot,  and  the  beaver.  The  Danube  boasts  of  some  fishes  seldom  found 
in  other  rivers,  among  which  is  a  small  and  delicate  sort  of  salmon- 

5th,  Minerals — i-In  the  Austrian  dominions  are  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  alum,  saltpetre,  coal,  garnets,  fire-marble,  quick- 
silver, antimony,  salt,  natron  or  soda,  &c.  The  iron  of  Stiria  supplies  the 
finest  steel,  and  great  quantities  are  imported  into  England.  In  nungary 
are  the  gold  mines  of  Cremnitz,  and  the  silver  mines  of  Schemnitz  ;  cities 
■which  nave  arisen  solely  from  these  works,  and  thence  called  mining 
towns.  Schemnitz  is  esteemed  the  prujcipal.  The  academy  here,'institut- 
ed  for  the  study  of  mineralogy,  is  highly  respectable,  and  only  rivalled  by 
that  of  Freyburg  in  Saxony.  But  a  mineral  peculiar  to  Hungary,  and  as 
yet  discovered  in  no  other  region  of  the  globe,  is  the  opal,  a  gem  preferred 
to  all  others  by  the  oriental  nations.  In  Austrian  Poland,  eight  miles  to 
the  S.  of  Cracow,  are  extensive  mines  of  rock  salt.  There  are  several  mi- 
neral springs  in  Austria  Proper,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia. 

fith.  Natural  Curiosities Among  the  natural  curiosities  may  be 

named  the  grand  Alpine  scenes  of  the  Tyrol.  In  Carniola  is  said  to  be  a 
grotto  of  prodigious  extent,  containing  natural  amphitheatres,  bridges,  &c. 
But  the  chief  natural  curiosity  of  Camiola  is  the  lake  of  Cirknitz,  about 
eight  English  miles  in  length  by  four  in  breadth.  In  the  month  of  June 
the  water  descends  under  gi'ound  through  many  apertures  in  the  bottom, 
and  in  September  it  reascends  with  considerable  force :  thus  yielding  rich 
pasturage  in  summer,  while  in  winter  it  abounds  with  fish. 
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PRUSSIA. 

Boundaries. — N.  the  Baltic ;  E.  Russia  ;  S.  Aus- 
tria; W.  German  States. 

Divisions. — 1.  East  Prussia;  2.  West  Prussia;  3. 
South  Prussia  ;  4.  Brandenburg,  &c.  in  Upper  Saxony; 
5.  Pomerania;  6.  Silesia;  7.  Lusatia  ;  8.  Part  of  Lower 
Saxony  ;  9-  Part  of  Westphalia. 

Towns. — 1.  Konigsberg,  Pillau,  Memel,  Tilsit  (a), 
Eylau  (i),  Friedland  (c)  ;  ^<J.  Dantzick,  Elbing,  Thorn, 
Culm,  Marienwerder ;  3,  Gnesna,  Posna,  Kalisch  ;  4. 
Berlin  (cZ),  Potsdam  (^),  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  Gas- 
trin, Brandenburg,  Halle  (y),  Eisleben,  Mulhausen, 
Erfurt,  Lutzen ;  5.  Stralsund,  Bergen  in  the  Isle  of' 
Rugen,  Stettin,  Colberg;  6.  Breslaw,  Glogaw,  Schweid- 
nitz,  Ratibor,  Glatz,  Troppau ;  7.  Guben,  Cotbus, 
Luben,  Gorlitz  ;  8.  Magdeburg  (^•),  Halberstadt ;  9. 
Minden  (/i),  Lipstadt,  Munster,  Bon,  Cologne,  Dussel- 
dorf,  Wesel,  Cleves,  Gelders,  Juliers,  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Coblentz,  Treves. 

Lakes. — Grass  HafFa^  the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  Frisch 
Haff,  Curisch  Haff,  Spirding  See  in  E.  Prussia. 

Rivers. — Vistula  or  Wesel,  Oder  {Viadrus),  Elbe, 
Memel  or  Niemen,  Pregel. 


(a)  Tilsit  was  taken  by  the  French  on  the  7th  of  July  1807,  when  the 
peace  was  made  with  France,  which,  for  a  while,  curtailed  the  dominions 

of  the  king  of  Prussia. (6)  At  Eylau,  on  the  8th  of  February  1807,  a 

desperate  engagement  was  fought  between  the  French  and  the  Prussians. 
(c)  At  Friedland,  on  the  14th  of  June  1807,  the  Russians  were  defeat- 
ed by  the  French  under  the  command  of  Bonaparte.  The  battle  lasted 
from  five  in  the  morning  till  seven  at  night.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was 
great.  Twenty  Kussian  generals  were  kiUed,  wounded,  or  taken  ;  80 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  number  of  standards,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 

conquerors {d)  Near  Berlin,  on  the  6th  of  September  1813,  the  prince 

royal  of  Sweden  had  a  severe  engagement  with  the  French  army,  com- 
manded by  the  prince  of  Moskwa,  in  which  the  latter  lost  from  16  to  18,000 
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men,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  and  30  pieces  of  cannon. 

(e)  This  town  was  greatlv  improved  by  Frederic  the  Great,  who  frequently 
resided  at  tlie  palace  o{  Sa?is  Sotici. (/)  Handel,  the  celebrated  musi- 
cian, was  born  here  in  1084 {g)  Luther  was  educated  here (A)  On 

a  heath,  near  this  town,  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  defeated  the 
French  in  1759. 


I.    Historical  Geography  of  Prussia. 

1st,  Names — This  region  was  faintly  known  to  the  ancients,  who  men- 
tion various  tribes  that  possessed  it ;  and  the  amber,  which  here  only  was 
found  in  such  quantities  as  to  form  a  regular  article  of  commerce,  greatly 
contributed  to  its  celebrity.  The  name  of  the  country  originates,  accord- 
ing to  some,  from  the  Pruzzi,  a  Slavonic  tribe  ;  but,  according  to  others, 
from  the  name  of 'Russia,  and  the  Slavonic  word  Po,  which  signifies  near,  - 
or  adjacent, 

2d,  Extent. — Exclusive  of  small  detached  territories,  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia  extends  from  the  principality  of  Halberstadt,  the  farthest  western 
connected  district,  to  the  river  i\iemel,  or  about  (iOO  miles.  The  breadth, 
from  the  southern  limit  of  Silesia,  to  Dantzick,  exceeds  300  miles.  The 
population  of  the  whole  of  the  Prussian  territories  amounts  to  about 
11,000,000. 

3d,  Chronology. — The  original  population  of  Prussia  appears,  from 
Tacitus  and  Pliny,  to  have  consisted  of  the  Peucini  and  jEstii,  Gothic 
tribes  bordering  on  the  Venedi,  who  were  Slarons.  The  Slavonic  tribes, 
on  the  east,  extended  widely  over  the  N.  of  Germany,  after  the  old  Gothic 
inhabitants  had  crowded  to  the  more  fertile  regions  of  the  S.  in  conse- 
quence of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire — The  Pruzzi,  a  Sla- 
vonic nation,  inhabiting  the  country  at  the  mouth  of  the  'V'istula,  were  at 
length  subdued  by  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order.  This  order  origi- 
nated A.  D.  1190,  in  the  camp  of  the  crusaders  before  Acca  or  Acre,  from 
some  citizens  of  Lubec  and  Bremen.  Next  year  a  bull  of  institution  was 
obtained  from  the  pope,  with  all  the  privileges  granted  to  the  knights  tem- 
plars. The  crusades  to  Palestine  having  failed,  the  knights  directed  their 
enterprise  against  the  pagans  of  the  N.  of  Germany,  A.  D.  1227  »  and  in 
a  few  years  conquered  Prussia,  and  founded  several  cities.  About  1446 
the  four  chief  cities  of  Prussia,  Elbing,  Thorn,  Konigsberg,  i«id  Dant- 
zick, withdrew  their  allegiance  from  the  Teutonic  order,  and  claimed  the 
protection  of  Poland.  In  146fi,  Casimir,  king  of  Poland,  forced  the  Teu- 
tonic order  to  abandon  to  him  the  eastern  part  of  Prussia,  and  to  pay  ho- 
mage for  the  western  part.  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  grand-master  of  the 
order,  obtained  from  his  maternal  uncle,  Sigismund,  king  of  Poland,  the 
hereditary  investiture  of  all  that  the  order  possessed  in  Prussia,  and  em- 
braced the  Lutheran  religion.  In  1618,  John  Sigismund,  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, acquired  this  diitchy  ;  and  in  1621,  his  successor  received  the  so- 
lemn investiture  from  the  king  of  Poland.  Frederic- William,  sumamed 
the  great  elector,  succeeded  his  father  in  1640  ;  and  in  1656  compelled  the 
king  of  Poland  to  declare  Prussia  an  independent  state.  In  1688  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Frederic  I.  who  was  proclaimed  king  of  Prussia  at 
Konigsberg,  on  the  18th  of  January  1701,  he  himself  placing  the  crown 
upon  nis  head.  Frederic-  William  I.  son  of  the  above,  commenced  his 
reign  in  1713.    His  son  Frederic  II.*  commonly  called  the  Great,  as- 

•  In  the  regal  genealogy,  the  name  of  Frederic  alone  is  considered  as 
distinct  from  that  of  Frederic.  William  ;  and  yet  Frederic  the  Great  is 
sometimes  styled  Frederic  III. 
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cended  the  throne  in  1740.  In  1742  he  acquired  Silesia  from  the  house  of 
Austria ;  and  in  1/72,  added  part  of  Poland  to  his  dominions.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  nejyhaw  Frefleric- William  II.  in  IJSfi,  who,  dying  in 
1797,  left  the  kingdom  to  his  son  Frederic-William  III.  the  present  so- 
vereign, who  was  born  in  1770. 

4th,  Antiquities — Some  Slavonic  idols,  cast  in  bronze,  constitute 
almost  the  only  pagan  antiquities  ;  and  the  castles,  and  churches,  erected 
after  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion,  have  few  singularities  to 
attract  particular  attention.  The  Polish  coinage  begins  about  tlie  twelfth 
century,  and  is  upon  the  German  model. 


II.  Political  Geography. 

1st,  Religion' — The  ruling  religion  of  Prussia  is  the  Protestant  un- 
der  its  two  chief  divisions  of  Lutheran  and  C'alvinisiic  ;  but  its  recent  ac- 
quisitions in  Poland  are  chiefly  peopled  with  Catholics.  The  Lutherans 
are  reckoned  to  amount  to  0,500,000;  the  Catholics  to  3,500,000;  the 
Calvinists,  Jews,  &c.  make  up  the  remainder.  In  consequence  of  the  uni- 
versal toleration  which  has  been  wisely  embraced  by  the  Prussian  monarchs, 
the  different  sects  seem  to  live  in  perfect  concord. 

2d,  GovERXJiENT — The  government  of  Prussia  is  decidedly  mili- 
tary ;  but  the  spirit  and  good  sense  of  the  nation  unite  with  the  wisdom 
and  mildness  of  successive  monarchs  to  qualify  the  evils  of  absolute  power. 
The  succession  is  hereditary. 

3d,  Army,  Navy,  and  Revenue. — The  army  is  supposed  to 
amount  to  about  175,000  men.  The  tactics  of  the  late  able  sovereign  con- 
ferred distinguished  reputation  on  the  Prussian  battalions  ;  and  in  the  late 
war,  when  led  on  by  the  veteran  Blticher  (in  himself  a  host),  they  have 

not  lost  any  of  that  reputation The  acquisition  of  Dantzick,  and  some 

other  ports  on  the  Baltic,  may  in  time  place  Prussia  among  the  maritime 
powers  ;  but  hitherto  the  sole  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  land  service. 
The  revenue  is  but  small,  amounting  only  to  L.7,000,000  sterling. 


III.    Civil  Geography. 

1st,  Manners  and  Customs. — Travellers  have  remarked  that,  in 
comparison  with  the  Saxons,  who  are  a  lively  and  contented  people,  the 
Prussians  appear  dull  and  gloomy, — a  character  which  they  impute  partly 
to  the  military  government,  and  partly  to  the  general  anxiety  which  must 
have  been  excited  by  the  repeatea  dangers  to  which  their  country  was  ex- 
posed, when  contending  with  the  powers  of  Russia  and  Austria.  As  to 
the  Poles,  they  seem  full  of  life  and  action  ;  but  their  features  and  general 
appearance  are  rather  Asiatic  than  European.  Men  of  all  ranks  generally 
wear  whiskers,  and  shave  their  heads,  leaving  only  a  circle  of  hair  upon  the 
crown — The  dress  of  the  higher  orders,  both  men  and  women,  is  uncom- 
monly elegant. 

2d,  Language. — The  ruling  language  of  Prussia  is  the  German, 
which  it  is  probable  may  in  time  supplant  the  Polish,  in  those  parts  which 
are  subject  to  Prussia  and  Austria. 
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3d,  LiTERATUBE Cluveoius,  au  eminent  geographer,  was  born  at 

Dantzick  in  1580  ;  Copernicxts^  a  famous  astronomer,  was  born  at  Thorn 
(1472),  as  his  predecessor  jRff/J&wJOH/flwtis  was  at  Konigsberg  (1436),  his 
name  being  a  Latin  translation  of  that  of  his  birth-place  :  his  real  name 
was  Midler.  Kadliibko,  the  most  ancient  Polish  historian,  wTOte  in  1223. 
Frederic  the  Great  had  a  mean  opinion  of  German  literature  ;  and,  though 
he  wrote  in  French,  must  be  classed  among  the  most  distinguished  authors 
of  his  kingdom.  Nor  is  Count  Ilertsberff,  his  minister,  without  merit. 
Among  the  names  of  others,  either  natives,  or  who  have  flourished  in 
Prussia,  may  be  mentioned  Ramler  the  poet,  Nicolai  an  original  writer 

of  romances,  &c.  Buschirif/  ihe  geographer,  Spaldmr/^ajiA.  Mendelsohn 

The  state  of  education  in  this  country  was  formerly  much  neglected  ;  but, 
since  1809,  the  subject  has  attracted  much  attention,  and  a  vast  number  of 

schools  and  academies  have  been  founded The  university  of  Frankfort 

on  the  Oder  was  founded  by  Joachim,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  year 
1516  ;  Konigsberg  in  Prussia  was  founded  in  1544. 

4th,  I\Iaxufactukes  and  Comjiehce If  we  except  the  linens  of . 

Silesia,  the  mamifactures  of  the  Prussian  dominions  are  of  small  import- 
ance. Vet  they  afford,'  for  home-consumption,  glass,  iron,  brass,  paper, 
and  woollen  cloth  ;  a  small  manufacture  of  silk  was  lately  introducea — 
If  we  except  the  ancient  staple  of  grain,  so  abundant  in  the  level  plains  of 
Poland,  the  commerce  of  Prussia  is  comparatively  of  but  little  conse- 
quence. Amber  is  by  nature  constituted  a  monopoly  of  the  country  ;  but 
fashion  has  rendered  this  branch  of  commerce  insignificant.  Vet  among 
the  considerable  exports  may  be  named,  excellent  timber  of  all  kinds, 
skins,  leather,  tallow,  flax,  and  hemp ;  nor  must  the  linens  of  Silesia  be 
passed  in  silence,  many  of  which  are  sent  into  Holland,  and  sold  under  the 
name  of  Dutch  manufacture.  In  return,  Prussia  receives  wine,  and  other 
products  of  more  southern  and  favoured  countries. 


JV.     Natural  Geographic . 

1st,  Climate  and  Seasons. — The  climate  of  the  Prussian  dominions 
is,  upon  the  whole,  cold  and  moist.  Brandenburg  and  Pomerania  may  be 
regarded  as  more  free  from  humidity  than  Prussia  Proper,  which  has  about 
eight  months  of  winter,  the  autumns  being  often  deluged  with  rain.  The 
northern  part  of  Poland,  which  has  fallen  under  the  Prussiaif  sceptre, 
abounds  with  forests  and  marshes,  which  cannot  be  supposed  to  render  the 
air  salubrious.  The  lower  parts  of  Silesia  are  regarded  as  the  most  healthy 
and  fertile  provinces  of  the  monarchy  ;  but  the  southern  and  western  parts 
of  that  dutchy,  bordering  on  elevated  mountains,  long  covered  with  snow, 
are  exposed,  even  in  summer,  to  severe  freezing  gales. 

2d,  Face  of  the  Country Brandenburg,  with  Pomerania,  is  a 

sandy  and  barren  country  ;  but  Prussia  Proper  formerly  abounded  in 
woods,  and  displays  superior  fertility, — a  character  which  may  be  also  ex- 
tended to  Prussian  Poland,  an  immense  plain.  SUesia  displays  a  pleasing 
diversity,  being  level,  and  every  where  watered  by  the  Oder  and  its  tribu- 
tary streams. 

3d,  Soil  and  Agrtcelture The  soU  of  Brandenburg  and  Po- 
merania is  meagre,  chiefly  producing  buck  wheat  and  turnips,  with  scanty 
crops  of  rye  :  and  even  the  space  between  Berlin  and  Potsdam  resembles  a 
wilderness  :  but  the  soil  of  Prussia  Proper  and  Prussian  Poland  is  loamy 
and  fertile,  displaying  every  kind  of  grain  and  esculent  plant  that  can  flou- 
rish under  such  a  latitude.  Among  the  productions  of  Silesia  must  be 
classed  maize  and  even  vines,  but  tlie  wine  is  of  inferior  quality. 
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4th,  Animals. — Prussia  abounds  with  flocks  and  herds,  and  fine 
horses.  Here  is  plenty  of  game,  as  white  and  common  hares,  elks,  deer, 
roebucks,  and  wild  boars  ;  but  the  forests  are,  at  the  same  time,  infested 
with  lynxes,  wolves,  foxes,  bears,  and  wild  asses.  The  urus,  or  large 
and  ferocious  wild  cattle  of  Lithuania,  have  also  appeared  in  Prussia  Pro- 
per, but  the  race  seems  nearly  extinct. 

5th,  Minerals — In  Prussia  are  mines  of  copper  and  lead  ;  there  are 
also  considerable  foundries  of  iron.  Agates,  jaspers,  and  rock  crystal,  are 
found  in  the  Silesian  mountains.  But  the  most  distinguished  and  pecu- 
liar mineral  production  of  Prussia  is  amber,  which  is  chiefly  found  on  the 
Samland  shore  of  the  Baltic,  near  Pillau,  on  a  neck  of  land  formed  by  the 
Frisch  HafF,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  seat  of  this  mineral  from 
the  earliest  ages.  It  is  found  at  the  depth  of  about  100  feet,  reposing  on 
wood  coal,  in  lumps  of  various  sizes,  some  five  pounds  in  weight,  and  is 
often  washed  ashore  by  tempests.  It  adds  about  L.5000  yearly  to  the  royal 

revenue The  only  mineral  water  worth  notice  in  the  Prussian  dominions 

is  a  hot  spring  in  Silesia.- 

6th,  Natural  Curiosities — The  Prussian  dominion  afford  few- 
subjects  of  natural  curiosity,  if  we  except  the  mines  of  amber  above-men- 
tioned. 


TURKEY  IN  EUROPE. 

Boundaries. — N.  Russia  and  Austria  ;  W.  Gulf  of 
Venice  and  Mediterranean  ;  S.  Mediterranean  ;  E.  Ar- 
chipelago, Dardanelles,  Sea  of  Marmora,  Straits  of 
Constantinople,  and  Black  Sea.* 

Divisions. — 1.  Moldavia  ;-I-  2.  Walachia  ;  3.  Bul- 
garia; 4.  Servia;  5.  Bosnia;  C.  Romelia  (including 
Romania,  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  Livadia,  and  Epirus);| 
7.  Morea;  8.  Albania;  9.  Dalmatia;  10,  Part  of  Croatia. 

Towns. — 1.  Jassy  on  the  Pruth  ;  2.  Tergovist,  Buc- 
horest ;  3.  Sophia,  Varna,  Widdin,  Nicopoli  (a),  Silis- 
tria  ;  4.  Belgrade  (6),  Semendria  (c),  Nissa  ;  5.  Bosna- 


*  The  Gulf  of  Venice  is  also  called  the  Adriatic  Sea ;  that  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  W.  from  Greece  is  the  Ionian  Sea.  The  Archipelago  was 
by  the  ancients  called  the  ^■Eyeati  Sea ;  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles 
were  called  the  Ilelleapmt;  and  the  Straits  of  Constantinople  the 
BosphoruR. 

-j-  The  province  of  Bessarabia,  and  part  of  Moldavia,  have  lately  been 
ceded  to  the  Russian  empire. 

.%  Ancient  Greece  comprehended  Epirus,  Thessaly,  Livadia,  and  the 
Morea. 
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Serajo,  Zwornik ;  6.  Coxstantinople,  Adrianople, 
Philipopoli  (d),  Trajanopoli,  Gallipoli,  Philippi  (e), 
Contessa,  Saloniki  {Thessalonica)  (/"),  Larissa,  Pharsa- 
lia  (^),  Janna,  Volo,  Thiva(7'/ig&^5),  Atini  {Athens)  (^), 
Pella  (?),  Salonaor  Castri  {Delphi)^  Lepanto,  Arta,  Ne- 
gropont ;  7.  Corinth  (A.-),  Argos,  Napoli,  Misitra  {Lace- 
demon  or  Sparta)  (Z),  Coron,  Modon  {Methane),  Nava- 
rino,  Arcadia,  Longinico  {Olympia)  (m),  Belvedere, 
Patras;  8.  Durazzo  {Dyracchiuyn),  Albasano,  Scutari ; 
9.  Mostar  ;   10.  Novi,  Bihaez. 

Mountains. — Hasmus,  now  called  Costagnazzar, 
Rhodope,  Athos,  Olympus,  Ossa,  Pelion,  Pindus,  Par- 
nassus, Helicon. 

Islands. — On  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Archipelago  are 
Lemnos  (??)  or  Stalimene,  Lesbos  (o)  or  Mytelene,  Scio, 
{Chios),  Samos  {p),  Cos  {g),  Rhodes  zaith  a  toion  of  the 
same  name. — In  the  S.  of  the  Archipelago  are  the 
Cyclades,  •viz.!  Naxia,  Milo,  Santorini,  Patmos  (r), 
Delos  {s),  Paros,  Antiparos. — Near  the  coast  are Thasos, 
Negropont  {Euhcea),  Andro,  Coluri  {Salamis),  Egina, 
Cerigo(C//^/«era),Zante,Cephalonia,Teaki  {Ithaca)  (/!), 
Leucadia  {u),  Corfu  {v)  {Corey r a). — Candia  {w)  {Crete) 
with  a  town  of  the  same  7iame,  Cyprus,  in  xchich  is  Nico- 
sia.— Tenedos,  opposite  the  ruins  of  Troy.''^ 

Gulfs. — Gulf  of  Arta  {Ambracia),  Lepanto,  Coron, 
Colokythia,  Napoh,  Egina,  Salonica,  Cassandra,  Monte 
Santo,  Contessa,  Saros. 

Capes. — Modon,  Matapan,  Malio  or  St  Angelo,  Sky- 
leo,  Colonni. 

•  By  a  treaty,  signed  at  Paris  5th  November  1815,  the  islands  of  Corfu 
(Corcyra),  Paxo,  St  Mauia.{ Leucadia),  CephsHonm  (Crphal/enia),  Teaki 
or  Little  Cephalonia  (Ithaca),  Zante  (Zact/nthtis),  and  i'erieo (Ct/thera), 
were  ceded  to  Britain,  under  the  denomination  of  the  United  States  of  the 
Ionian  Islands. 
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Rivers. — Danube  (Istcr),  Save,  INIarissa  (Hebrus), 
Vardari. 


Ancient  Divisions Dacia,  (1,  2) ;  Maesia  Superior  and  Inferior, 

(3,  4,  5);  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Thessalia,  *  Achaia,  (0);  Peloponnesus, 
(7);Epirus,  (8). 

(a)  NicopoU  had  its  foundations  laid  by  Trajan,  and  here  the  Turks  and 
Christians  had  the  first  severe  engagement,  in  which  Bajazet,  the  Turkish 

emperor,  was  defeated {b)  Belgrade  was  taken  by  Prince  Eugene  in 

1717»  and  kept  till  1739,  when  it  was  ceded  to  the  Turks.     It  was  again 

taken  in  17!5'J,  and  restored  at  the  peace  in  1790 (c)  Scmendria  is  noted 

for  a  bloody  battle  in  1411,   in  which  the  Turks  completely  cut  off  their 

enemies  the  Christians [d)  Fliilipopoli  was  founded  by  Philip  of  Ma- 

cedon  :  100,000  of  the  inhabitants  were  massacred  by  the  Goths  in  250. 

(e)  To  the  inhabitants  of  Philijjpi  St  Paul  wrote  his  epistle  from. 

Rome.  In  the  plains  near  this  town,  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  defeated 
by  Octavius  Casar  and  Mark  Antony.-. — (/)  The  ancientT-hessalonica, 
so  often  mentioned  in  Scripture,  is  now  called  SuloniliL-r'^—{ g)  Pharsaliu 
is  famous  for  the  decisive  victory  gained  on  its  plainSHby  .Fulius  Csesar 

over  Pompey,  B.  C.  41) (A)  Among  the  fine  ruins  of  Alliens  are,  the 

Parthenon  or  temple  of  IMinerva,  the  theatre  of  Bacchus,  temple  of  The- 
seus, large  detached  columns  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  which  ex- 
ceed 60  feet  in  height ;  but  the  boast  of  Grecian  and  Doric  architecture  is 
fast  hurrying  to  destruction. {i)  Pella,  famous  for  being  the  birth- 
place of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  of  his  son  Alexander  the  Great 

{k)  Corinth^  in  its  present  state,  resembles  a  large  village,  each  house  hav- 
ing a  garden  or  vineyard.  The  seven  wise  men  of  Greece  were  Periander 
of  Corinth,  Solon  of  Salamis,  Chilo  of  Lacedemon,  Pittncus  of  Mytelene, 
Thales  the  Milesian,  and  Bias  and  Cleobulus,  whose  birth-places  are  un- 
certain.  (/)  Near  Misitra  are  the  ruins  of  Sparta  or   Lacedcenwn, 

which  the  sun  now  parches  in  silence,  incessantly  consuming  the  marble 
of  the  tombs.  Not  a  plant  adorns  the  ruins  ;  not  a  bird,  not  an  insect, 
not  a  creature,  enlivens  them,  save  millions  of  lizards  which  crawl  without 

noise  up  and  down  the  sides  of  the  scorching  walls (w )  Olipnpia,  now 

called  Longinico,  is  the  place  v/here  the  Olympic  games  were  formerly  ce- 
lebrated, and  in  the  vicinity  of  which  is  a  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
Olympus («)  Lemnos  or  Staliment:,  where  festivals  were  held  in  ho- 
nour of  V  ulcan,  who  was  fabled  to  have  had  his  forges  in  this  island. 

(o)  Lesbos  or  Mytelena  was  the  birth-place  of  A1c£eus  and  Sappho,  Arion 

and  Theophrastus ( yj)  Samos,  where  Pythagoras  was  born,  and  Juno 

held  in  particular  reverence  by  the  inhabitants (7)  Cos  or  Zia,  the 

birth-place  of  Hippocrates,  Appelles,  and   Simonides (r)   Patmos, 

where  St  John  is  said  to  have  written  the  Revelations (s)  Delos  was 

said  to  be  the  birth-place  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  who  were  worshipped 

there (<)  Ithaca  or  Teaki,  where  Ulysses  was  born,  and  where  he 

reigned (m)  Leucadia  or  Saint  Maura.     Sappho  threw  herself  into 

the  sea  here,  at  the  promontory  called  Leucate (r)  Corfu  or  Corcyra, 

noted  in  former  times  for  the  shipwreck  of  Ulysses,  and  the  gardens  of 

Alcinous iiv)  Candia  or  Crete  was  noted  for  Mount  Ida,  the  labyrinth 

of  JMinos,  its  laws,  and  hundred  cities. 


*  In  Thessaly,  between  the  mounts  of  Pelion  and  Ossa,  were  the  cele- 
brated  plains  of  Tempi. 
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I.      Historical  Geography  of  Turkey  in  Europe. 

1st,  Nasies As  European   Turkey  forms  a  recent  sovereignty,  the 

greater  part  of  which  was  subjugated  in  the  fifteenth  century,  after  the  fall 
of  Constantinople  and  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  there  is  no  ancient  appel- 
lation for  its  whole  extent.  It  embraces  many  ancient  kingdoms  and  re- 
publics, which  now  afford  only  a  melancholy  remembrance  of  classical 

names  and  events The  name  Turks  or  Tttrkomans  signifies  wanderers; 

hence  the  modern  appellation  Turkey  is  applied  to  the  country  occupied 
by  these  tribes  both  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

2d,  Extent — Turkey  in  Europe  is  computed  to  contain  197,000 square 
miles  ;  the  population  has  been  estimated  at  7,000,000  ;*  consequently  to 
every  square  mile  there  will  be  about  35  inhabitants. 

3d,  Chronology In  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Cheronsea,  337 

years  before  Christ,  the  southern  parts  of  Turkey,  called  Greece  (compre- 
hending the  states  of  Athens,  Thebes,  Sparta  or  Ijacedemon,  &c.)  were 
brought  under  subjection  by  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  father  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  About  163  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  Macedon,  and  all 
the  different  states  of  Greece,  were  subjugated  by  the  Romans,  and  formed 
into  a  Roman  province.  Constantine  the  Great,  emperor  of  the  Romans 
(A.  D.  330),  transferred  the  seat  of  empire  from  Rome  to  Byzantium,  or 
Constantinople,  as  it  was  afterwards  called.  His  descendants  continued  on 
the  throne  till  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks.  The  Turks 
were  originally  a  Scythian  or  Tartar  nation  dwelling  betwixt  the  Black 
and  Caspian  Seas,  and  became  first  known  in  the  seventh  century,  when 
Herodius,  emperor  of  the  East,  took  them  into  his  service  ;  after  which 
the  Arabiari  and  Saracen  caliphs  had  particular  bodies  of  them  for  guards, 
and  filled  their  armies  with  them.  Having  gradually  got  the  power  into 
their  own  hands,  several  governors  of  the  nation  revolted  from  the  caliphs. 
In  the  year  1214,  Schah  Solyman^  prince  of  Nera,  a  town  on  the  Caspian 
Sea,  passed  Mount  Caucasus  with  an  army  of  50,000  men,  making  him- 
self master  of  several  countries  and  places  in  Lesser  Asia.  His  grandson, 
Othman,  Ottoman,  or  Osman  I.  in  the  year  1300,  assumed  the  title  of  em- 
peror of  the  Othmans,  and  called  his  people  after  his  own  name.  Maho- 
met II.  the  greatest,  or  perhaps  moot  fortunate,  of  all  the  Tv-rkish  em- 
perors, in  1453  took  Constantinople  from  Constantine  XIII.  the  last  of 
the  Greek  emperors,  who  died  bravely  fighting  in  the  breach.  Bajazet  II. 
Selim  I.  and  Solyman  I.  enlarged  the  Turkish  empire  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa ;  but  the  succeeding  emperors  have  not  been  so  fortunate. 
Mahomet  VI.,  born  'n  17BfJ,  succeeded  i\lustapha  IV.  the  late  Sultan,  who 
was  deposed  in  1809. -|-  In  1822,  the  Greeks  of  Ijivadia,  the  Morea,  and 
the  islands,  rose  in  arms  against  the  Turks,  defeated  them  in  several  bat- 
tles by  sea  and  land,  and  at  last  made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole 
country  south  of  Thessaly.  During  three  years  the  Greeks  maintained 
the  struggle  successfully,  and  seemed  to  have  almost  established  their  in- 


"  The  Turkish  empire  is  very  extensive,  having  a  part  in  Europe,  a  part 
in  Asia,  and  a  part  in  Africa.  Turkey  in  Europe  has  7  millions  of  inha- 
bitants; in  Asia,  11  millions,  and  in  Africa,  3  millions. 

■f  The  Turkish  sovereign  is  styled  the  sultan,  the  grand  sipnior,  ffrand 
Turk,  or  emperor  of  the  Turks :  he  assumes  the  titles  of  God  upon  earth, 
the  shadoio  of  God,  the  brother  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  disposer  of 
crowns,  &c.  The  Turks  are  also  called  Othmans  or  Ottomans,  from  the& 
leader  Othman  ;  and  the  court  of  Constantinople  is  sometimes  called  the 
the  Ottoman  or  Sublime  Porte. 
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dependence  ;  but,  in  1825,  Ibrahim,  son  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  landed  in 
the  Alorea  with  an  army  disciplined  by  renegado  Frenchmen  and  Italians, 
and,  by  his  superior  skill  and  tactics,  has  taken  several  towns,  beaten  the 
Greeks  in  the  field,  and  reduced  them  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  it  now 
doubtful  (lti2t))  whether  they  will  not  be  entirely  subdued.  It  is  expected 
the  great  powers  of  Europe  will  at  length  interfere  in  their  behalf. 

4th,  Antiquities — The  ancient  monuments  of  European  Turkey 
are  well  known  to  exceed  in  number  and  importance  those  of  any  other 
country.  The  remams  of  ancient  Athens,  in  particular,  formerly  the  chosen 
seat  of  the  arts,  have  attracted  the  attention  of  many  travellers,  and  have 
been  repeatedly  described.  A  venerable  monument  of  antiquity  at  Con- 
stantinople, the  church  dedicated  to  the  divine  wisdom,  or  vulgarly  Sancta 
Sophia,  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  in  the  sixth  century,  has  been  fortu- 
nately preserved  by  being  converted  into  a  mosque.  The  celebrated  bridge 
of  Trajan,  over  the  Danube,  near  Widdin,  is  supposed  to  have  consisted 
of  20  arches,  or  rather  vast  piers  of  stone,  originally  supporting  a  wooden 
fabric  of  the  length  of  more  than  3300  J^nglisn  feet. 


II.     Political  Geography. 

1st,  Religion The  religion  of  the  Turks  is  the  Mahometan  ;  but  of 

their  subjects,  in  this  division  of  the  empire,  it  is  probable  that  three- 
fourths  are  Greek  Christians.  Tlie  Turks  believe  in  one  God,  and  that  his 
great  prophet  is  Mahomet  ov  Mahommed  ;  they  appropriate  to  themselves 
the  name  oi  Moslemim,  which  has  been  corrupted  into  Musselman,  signi- 
fying persons  professing  the  doctrine  of  Mahomet,  which  he  calls  Islam. 
The  Koran  of  tliis  impostor,  or  tlie  book  which  he  pretended  to  have  re- 
ceived at  different  times  from  heaven  by  the  hands  of  the  angel  Gabriel^ 
contains  a  good  deal  of  practical  morality,  draw2i  from  the  Scriptures,  but 
blended  with  extravagant  tales  and  blasphemous  doctrines.  He  pretend- 
ed to  have  passed  into  the  highest  heavens  in  one  night,  on  the  back  of  a 
beautiful  ass  called  Al  Borak,  and  accompanied  by  the  angel  Gabriel. 
There  he  had  an  interview  with  A'lain,  Abraham,  Moses,  David,  and 
Jesus  Christ,  wh.o  acknowledged  his  superiority,  which  was  confirmed  to 
him  by  the  Deity  himself. 

2d,  GovERNJiENT — The  sultan  is  a  despotic  sovereign  ;  but  he  is 
himself  strictly  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  Koran,  whicli,  including  also  the 
national  religion,  raise  such  obstructions  to  his  absolute  wiU,  tliat  an  in- 
telligent traveller  pronounces  many  Christian  sovereignties  more  despotic. 
— The  Turkish  latvs  are  contained  in  the  Koran  :  but  commentaries 
have  been  constructed  which  have  acquired  tlie  force  of  laws.  The 
Turkish  empire  is  chiefly  guided  by  those  oi  Abou  Hanife. 

3d,  An  MY  AND  Navy — The  whole  Turkish  army  makes  above 
300,000  men.  The  janissaries,  of  which  they  have  always  25,000,  have 
been  bred  in  the  seraglio,  and  accustomed  to  military  discipline  from  their 
youth.  The  nobility  among  the  Turks  are  the  chief  military  officers, 
judges,  and  ecclesiastics — Their  navy,  which  is  laid  up  at  Constantinople, 
consists  of  about  40  large  ships ;  but  in  time  of  war  auxiliary  ships  are 
received  from  Algiers,  Tiniis,  and  Tripoli ;  they  also  buy  up  or  hu"e  mer- 
chant ships,  and  thus  raise  a  pretty  large  fleet ;  but  it  is  always  miserably 
equipped  and  manned. 

4th,  Revenues — The  revenues  of  the  v/hole  Turkish  empire  are  com- 
puted at  about  seven  millions  sterling.  The  revenue  is  partly  derived 
from  the  capitation  tax  on  unbelievers,  and  from  the  zechut  or  customs  ; 
but  principally  from  the  tax  on  land,  which  is  called  the  jizi. 

Li    «V 
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III.     Civil  Geography. 

1st,  Manners  and  Customs The  manners  and  customs  of  the 

Turks  are  distinguished  by  the  striking  peculiarities  of  their  religion, 
from  those  of  other  European  nations.  On  the  birth  of  a  child  the  father 
himself  gives  the  name,  putting  at  the  same  time  a  grain  of  salt  into  its 
mouth.  Marriage  is  only  a  civil  contract,  which  either  party  may  break, 
and  is  managed  by  female  mediation,  the  youth  seldom  seeing  his  bride 
till  after  the  ceremony.  As  they  never  intrench  upon  a  former  grave,  the 
burial  grounds  (which  are  near  the  highways)  are  very  extensive.  The 
frugal  repast,  which  consists  chiefly  of  rice,  is  despatched  with  great  haste, 
and  is  followed  by  fruits  and  cold  water,  which  are  succeeded  by  hot  cofFe^ 
and  pipes  with  tobacco.  The  houses  of  the  Turks  are  seldom  expensive ; 
and  the  chief  furniture  is  the  carpet  which  covers  the  floor,  with  alow  sofa 
on  one  side  of  the  room.  To  recline  on  an  elegant  carpet,  or  in  the  hot 
season  by  the  side  of  a  stream,  and  smoke  the  delicate  tobacco  of  Syria, 
may  be  regarded  as  their  chief  amusement.  With  opium  they  procure 
what  they  caU  a  kief,  or  placid  intoxication.  Chess  and  draughts  are  fa- 
vourite games  ;  but  those  of  chance  are  considered  as  incompatible  with 
strict  morals.  The  coffee-houses,  and  the  baths,  furnish  other  sources  of 
amusement ;  and  the  bairam,  or  festival  which  follows  their  long  Lent,  is 
a  season  of  universal  dissipation.        v. 

2d,  Language — The  Turkish  language,  which  is  of  Tartarian  origin, 
is  of  far  inferior  reputation  to  the  Persian  or  Arabic,  being  a  mixture  of 
several  dialects,  and  possessing  neither  the  force,  elegance,  nor  purity  of 
tliose  two  celebrated  oriental  tongues.  It  is  however  the  easiest  of  any  we 
know  ;  having  only  one.  conjugation  of  verbs,  one  declension  of  nouns,  and 
no  gender.  The  Turks  have  their  ancient  poets,  historians,  and  divines  ; 
but  of  little  reputation  when  compared  with  those  of  Persia  or  Arabia. 
The  state  of  education  among  them  is  very  low,  and  ignorance  is  indeed  a 
chief  part  of  the  national  character. 

3d,    Manufactures   and  Cosimerce The  manufactures  and 

commerce  of  Turkey  in  Europe  are  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  The 
native  manufactures  exported  are  inconsiderable,  being  chiefly  carpets  and 
a  few  other  articles  ;  but  the  rude  products  are  far  more  numerous,  as  cur- 
rants, figs,  saffron,  statuary  marble  from  Paros,  silk,  and  drugs. 


IV.     Natural  Geography. 

1st,  Climate  and  Seasons — The  extensive  regions  comprised  with- 
in the  limits  of  European  Turkey,  enjoy  in  general  a  delicious  climate,  pure 
air,  and  regular  seasons.  In  A\'alachia  the  air  is  so  temperate  that  vines 
and  melons  prosper.  In  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  more  southern  dis- 
tricts, the  temperature  must  partake  of  the  cold  universal  in  such  elevated 
regions ;  but  tne  products  of  3Iacedonia  and  Greece,  rice,  vines,  and  olives, 
shew  that  the  climate  still  deserves  its  ancient  praise. 

2d,  Face  of  the  Country. — The  general  appearance  of  Turkey  in 
Europe  is  rather  mountainous,  but  abundantly  interspersed  with  delicious 
plains  and  vales  ;  and  to  the  N.  W.  of  Constantinople  there  is  a  plain  coun- 
try of  vast  extent,  while  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  present  many  level 
deserts. 

3d,SoiL  AND  Agriculture — The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  the  north- 
em  parts  producing  wheat  and  rich  pasture,  the  middle  and  southern  abund- 
ance of  rice.    But  agriculture,  like  every  other  art  and  science,  is  neglected 
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by  the  Turks  ;  and  that  soil  must  be  truly  fertile,  which,  under  their  sway, 
can  support  its  inhabitants. 

4th,  Animals The  zoology  of  European  Turkey  presents  few  pecu- 
liarities. The  jackal,  frequent  in  Africji  and  Asia,  is  not  unknown  in  these 
regions ;  and  among  the  beasts  of  burden  must  be  classed  the  camel.  The 
Turkish  horses  are  celebrated  for  spirit  and  form  ;  and  those  of  Walachia 
deserve  particular  praise.  The  sheep  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Wala- 
chian  have  spiral  horns  of  singular  elegance  ;  but  the  fineness  of  the  fleece 
would  be  a  more  useful  distinction. 

5th,  Minerals The  gold  mines  of  Philippi,  in  the  time  of  Philip  of 

Macedon,  produced  yearly  about  10,000  talents,  i.  e.  £2,880,000  sterling; 
and  silver  mines  are  found  in  Attica,  and  other  quarters  :  but  the  indolence 
and  ignorance  of  the  Turks  have  generally  neglected  this  branch  of  opu- 
lence  The  mineral  waters  are  little  known  or  celebrated. 

6th,  Natural  Curiosities,  &c.— In  the  island  of  Candia  are  the 
famous  Mount  Ida,  and  the  river  Letlte.  Its  capital,  Candia,  is  noted 
for  its  siege  by  the  Turks,  which  lasted  24  years,  from  1646  to  1670. 
Cerigo  or  Cytherea  was  the  favourite  residence  of  Venus.  In  ^gina 
money  is  said  to  have  beert  first  coined.  Lemnos  is  distinguished  for  its 
mineral  earth.  Thasos  is  famous  for  its  gold  mines,  delicate  wines,  and 
fruits.  Sumos  was  the  birth-place  of  Pylhayoras.  Paros  contains  the 
finest  white  marble.  In  Antiparos  is  a  wonderful  grotto.  In  Rhodes 
stood  the  celebrated  colossus  of  brass,  which  was  reckoned  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  tvorld.*  In  1707,  near  Santorini,  a  new  island  about  a 
raQe  in  diameter  arose  from  the  sea  with  violent  volcanic  explosions. 

•  The  seveiiMvonders  of  the  world  were,  1.  The  colossus  at  Rhodes,  a 
statue  of  the  smw*,  70  cubits  high,  placed  across  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 
A  man  could  not  grasp  its  thumb  with  both  his  arms.  Its  legs  were 
stretched  out  to  such  a  distance,  that  a  large  ship  under  sail  might  easily 
pass  into  the  port  between  them.  It  was  twelve  years  in  making,  and  cost 
300  talents.  (A  Rhodian  talent  is  worth  £322,  ISs.)  It  stood  fifty  years, 
and  at  last  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake — 2.  The  temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus  was  a  work  of  the  greatest  magnificence  :  220  years  were  spent 
in  finishing  it,  though  aU  Asia  was  employed.  It  was  supported  by  127 
pillars,  raised  by  as  many  kings,  and  each  60  feet  high.  Of  these  pillars 
37  were  engraven.  The  image  of  the  goddess  was  made  of  ebony — i.  The 
Mausoleum,  or  sepulchre  oi  Mausolus,  king  of  Carta,  built  by  his  queen 
Artemisia,  of  the  purest  marble  ;  and  yet  the  workmanship  of  it  was  much 
more  valuable  than  the  marble.  It  was,  from  N.  to  S.,  63  feet  long,  al- 
most 411  feet  in  compass,  and  25  cubits  (that  is  about  35  feet)  high,  sur- 
rounded  with  30  columns,  that  were  beautiful  in  the  highest  degree — 
4.  An  ivory  statue  o^  Jupiter,  in  the  temple  of  the  city  Olympia,  carved  with 
the  greatest  art  by  Phidias,  and  made  of  a  prodigious  size — 5.  The  tvalls 
of  the  city  of  Babylon  (which  was  the  metropolis  of  Chaldea),  built  by 
queen  Semiramis.  Their  circumference  was  60  miles,  their  height  200 
teet,  and  their  breadth  50  feet  ( Plin.  lib.  6.  c.  2fl. ) ;  so  that  six  chariots 

might  conveniently  pass  upon  them  in  a  row 6.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt; 

three  of  which,  remarkable  for  their  height,  still  remain.  The  first  has 
a  square  basis  6C0  feet  each  way,  and  is  500  feet  high  :  it  is  made  of  great 
stones,  the  least  of  which  is  30  feet  in  length  :  360,000  men  were  employ- 
ed in  building  it  for  the  space  of  20  years.  The  other  two  pyramids, 
which  are  somewhat  smaller,  attract  the  admiration  of  all  spectators.  In 
these  pyramids,  it  is  reported,  the  bodies  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  lie  interred. 
— 7.  The  royal  palace  of  Cyrus,  king  of  the  Medes,  made  by  Meno7i, 
with  no  less  prodigality  than  art ;  for  he  cemented  the  stones  with  gold. 
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BouxDAUiEs N. Northern  Ocean;  E.Pacific  Ocean; 

S.  Indian  Ocean  ;  W.  Europe,  Black  Sea,  Archipelago, 
Levant,  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  Red  Sea. 

Divisions. — 1.  Turkey  in  Asia;  2.  Arabia;  3.  Per- 
sia ;  4.  Hindostan ;  5.  Eastern  Peninsula  ;  6.  China ; 
7.  Tibet ;  8.  Eastern  or  Chinese  Tartary ;  9.  Russian 
Tartary  or  Siberia ;  10.  Western  or  Independent  Tar- 
tary. 

Chief  Towns — 1.  Aleppo;  2.  Mecca  ;  3.  Tahiran; 
4.  Delhi ;  5.  Siam ;  6.  Pekin ;  7.  Lassa ;  8.  Sagalien 
Oula  Hotun ;  9.  Astracan  ;  10.  Samarcand. 

Islands. — Cyprus,  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo, 
Celebes,  Philippine,  Japan,  New  Guinea,  New  Holland. 

Mountains.— pUralian,  Altaian,  Caucasus,  Ararat, 
Taurus,  Lebanon,  Himmaleh;  Mounts  Sinai  and  Horeb. 

Seas  and  Gulfs. — Red  Sea,  Arabian  Sea,  Bay  of 
Bengal,  Gulfs  of  Siam  and  Tonquin,  Bay  of  Nan- 
king, Whanghay  or  Yellow  Sea,  Gulf  of  Corea,  Sea  of 
Ochotsk,  Sea  of  Kamschatka,  Caspian  Sea,  Sea  of  Aral, 
Persian  Gulf. 

Straits. — Babelmandel,  Ormus,  Malacca,  Sunda, 
Bering. 

Rivers. — Ob  or  Oby,  Yenisei,  Hoang-ho,  Kian-ku, 
Ganges,  Indus,  Euphrates,  and  Tigris. 


REMARKS  ON  ASJA. 

This  great  division  of  the  earth  extends  in  length  from  W.  to  E.  about 
7580  British  miles,  and  from  N.  to  S.  about  5250.  The  population  is 
estimated  at  300  millions. 
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This  quarter  of  the  globe  has  been  the  scene  of  the  most  important 
events  in  the  history  of  mankind  :  as  the  creation  of  man,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Hebrew  nation  and  religion,  the  promulgation  of  Christianity, 
&c.  In  early  times,  this  vast  extent  of  territory  was  successively  governed 
by  the  Assyrians,  Jledes,  Persians,  and  (rreeks  ;  but  the  regions  of  India 
and  China  were  little  known  to  Alexander,  or  the  conquerors  of  the  ancient 
world.  On  the  decline  of  these  empires,  great  part  of  Asia  submitted  to 
the  Romans,  and  afterwards,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  Saracens  founded  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  an  empire  more  extensive  than  that  of  Rome 
when  in  its  height  of  power.  The  Saracen  greatness  ended  with  the  death 
of  Tamerlane,  and  the  Turks,  conquerors  on  every  side,  took  possession 
of  the  middle  regions  of  Asia,  whicn  they  still  enjoy. 

Of  the  vast  extent  of  Asia,  the  ancients  entertained  most  indistinct  ideas  ; 
and  in  fact  the  discovery  of  this  great  division  of  the  world  may  be  said  to 
have  commenced  with  the  travels  of  IVIarco  Polo,  the  Venetian,  in  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  and  it  was  not  completed,  with  regard  to  the 
eastern  extremities,  till  the  recent  travels  through  Siberia  ana  the  other 
Asiatic  dominions  of  Russia,  and  the  voyages  of  Bering,  Cook,  and  La 
Perouse. 

The  population  of  Asia  is  by  all  authors  allowed  to  be  wholly  primitive 
and  original;  if  we  except  that  of  the  Techiiks  or  Tchuktchi,  who,  by 
the  Russian  travellers  and  Mr  Tooke,  are  supposed  to  have  jjassed  from 
the  opposite  coast  of  America.  A  few  colonies  have  emigrated  from  Russia 
to  the  northern  parts,  as  far  as  the  sea  of  Kamschatka  ;  and  there  are  well- 
known  European  settlements  in  Hindostan  and  the  isles  to  the  S.E. ;  but 
the  first  serious  atternpt  to  colonize  what  is  esteemed  a  part  of  Asia  was  the 
recent  settlement  at  Port  Jackson. 

The  religions  of  Asia  are  various,  and  wiU  be  illustrated  in  the  accounts 
of  the  several  countries.  The  climate  also  admits  of  every  variety,  from 
the  equator  to  the  Arctic  Sea.  The  Asiatic  governments  are  almost  uni- 
versally despotic,  and  the  very  idea  of  a  commonwealth  seems  to  be  un- 
known. 


TURKEY  IN  ASIA. 

Boundaries. — N.  the  Black  Sea,  the  River  Cuban, 
and  Mount  Caucasus ;  E.  Persia ;  S.  Arabia ;  W. 
Mediterranean  and  the  Archipelago. 

Divisions — 1.  Anatolia  (a),  Caramania,  and  Roum ; 
2,  Syria  (b),  including  Palestine  or  the  Holy  Land ;  3. 
Diarbec  or  Algezira  ;  4.  Irak  Arabia  (c)  ;  5.  Curdistan ; 
6.  Armenia  or  Turcomania ;  7.  Georgia ;  8.  Imeritia, 
Mingrelia,  and  Circassia  (d). 

Towns. — 1.  Smyrna,  Aiosoluc  (Ephesus)^  Magnisa 
{Magnesia),  Bursa,  Angora,  Tocat,  Amasiek,  Satalia; 
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2.  Aleppo,  Antioch,  Damas  {Damascus),  Jerusalem, 
Alexandretta  or  Scanderoon,  Tripoli  or  Tarabolus,  Si- 
don  or  Seyde,  Tyre  or  Sur,  Acre  or  Ptolemais,  Jaffa 
(Joppa),  Balbec  {HeliopoUs  or  Casarca  Philippi), 
Palmyra  or  Tadmor,  Jericho  ;  3.  Diarbec  or  Diarbekr, 
Mosul  {Nineveh)  {e),  Anah  ;  4.  Bagdad  (/),  Basso- 
ra  {g),  Babylon  {h)  or  Babyl ;  5.  Betlis  or  Bedlis,  Van, 
Irbil  {Arbela)  {i)  ;  6.  Trebisond,  Erzerum  ;  7.  Teflis ; 
8.  Cutais. 

Mountains. — Caucasus,  Taurus,  Olympus,  Ida, 
Mount  Lebanon,  Ararat  {I). 

Lakes. — Ulubad,  in  1  ;  Sea  of  Galilee  Q),  and  the 
Dead  Sea  {m),  in  2  ;  Van,  in  5. 

Rivers. — Kisil-Irmak  {Halys),  Saccaria  {Sagaris)^ 
Sarabat  {Hermus),  Minder  {Meander),  Orontes,  Jor- 
dan, Euphrates,  Tigris  (n),  Aras  or  Araxes. 

Additional  Towns. — 1.  Isnik,  Sinub,  Bergamo,  Vourla, 
Akhisar,  Tarsons,  Aiasse. 

(rt)  In  Anatolia,  or  Asia  IMinor,  were  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  men- 
tioned in  the  book  of  Revelation  :  viz.  Pergamos,  Laodicea,  Philadelphia, 
Thyatira,  Sardis,  Ephesus,  and  SmjTna  ;  but  these  places,  except  Smyrna, 

are  mostly  in  luins {f>)  In  Syria  were  situated  Palestine  or  the  Holy 

Land,  Canaan,   Judea,  GaUlee,   Phoenicia,  &c {c)  Formerly  called 

Chaldea  and   Padunaravi (d)   Oeorgia,   Circassia,   Mingrelia,   and 

Imeritia,  scarcely  acknowledge  the  power  of  the  Ottoman  government  at 
present.  The  tribes  whicli  inhabit  these  countries  are  partly  indepen- 
dent, and  partly  subject  to  Russia {e)  Nineveh,  built  by  Ninus,  is 

said  to  have  been  fiO  miles  in  circumference.  The  walls  were  100  feet  high, 
and  so  broad,  that  three  chariots  could  go  on  them  abreast.  They  were 
defended  by  1500  towers,  200  feet  high (/)  Near  Bagdad,  on  an  ex- 
tensive plain,  which  is  now  a  mere  desert,  are  the  remains  of  Jsimrod's 
tower,  or  the  tower  of  Babel,  exceeding  200  feet  in  height.  The  materials  of 
which  these  remains  consist  are  large  unburnt  bricks,  now  as  hard  as  stone  : 
at  the  distance  of  every  four  feet  are  layers  of  reeds,  four  inches  thick,  as 

sound  as  when  they  were  inserted (y)  Basra,  or  Basaora,  is  of  great 

commercial  consequence,  being  frequented  by  numerous  vessels  Irom 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  seat  of  an  English  consul.  Here  the  various 
products  of  Europe  and  India  are  exchanged  for  those  of  Persia ;  and 
opulent  caravans  proceed  to  the  chief  cities  ot  Asiatic  Turkey,  to  all  which 

it  is  the  most  central  part  of  the  oriental  trade (h)  Babylon,  the  most 

ancient  city  in  the  world,  (built  by  Bel  us,  who  is  supposed  lo  have  been 
the  Nimrod  of  Scripture),  was  in  the  form  of  a  square,  each  side  of  which 
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was  15  miles.  The  walls  were  of  great  height  and  thickness.  There  were 
JOO  gates,  25  on  each  side,  all  of  solid  brass,  from  which  straight  streets 
ran,  intersecting  one  another  across  the  whole  city,  and  dividing  it  into 

squares.     The  Euphrates  ran  through  the  middle  of  the  city (i)  Near 

Arbela^  the  decisive  battle  was  fought  between  Alexander  and  Darius. 

(k)  On  Mount  Ararat^  Noah's  ark  is  supposed  to  have  rested  after 

the  flood ( /)  The  Sea  of  Galilee  is  also  called  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  or 

the  Lake  of  (jrennesareth (m)  The  Dead  Sea  is  also  called  Lake  As- 

phaltites  or  the  Sea  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah («)  The  Tigris,  called 

in  Scripture  Hiddekel. 


I.     Historical  Geography  of  Turkey  in  Asia. 

1st,  Extent This  region  extends  from  the  Egean  Sea  or  Archipe- 
lago to  the  confines  of  Persia, — a  space  of  about  1050  British  miles.  From 
Alount  Caucasus  to  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  may  be 
about  800  British  miles.  The  Turkish  empire  in  Asia  is  estimated  at 
470,400  square  miles,  and  the  population  at  11  millions,  which,  allowing 
seven  for  the  European  part,  and  three  for  Egypt,  will  render  the  whole 
21  millions. 

2d,  Chronology — The  progressive  geography  of  this  country  may 
be  traced  from  the  remotest  antiquity  to  modern  times  ;  but  Turkish  bar- 
barism has  prevented  the  precision  of  recent  knowledge  from  adding  com- 
plete illustration  to  the  geography  of  this  part  of  Asia.  The  Turks,  so 
early  as  1037,  had  seized  upon  Armenia,  and,  by  degrees,  possessed  them- 
selvesof  the  whole  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  Upon  the  declension  of  the  cali- 
phatej  or  empire  of  the  Saracens,  they  made  themselves  masters  of  Pales- 
tine ;  and,  by  their  cruel  treatment  of  the  Christian  inhabitants  and  pil- 
grims who  came  to  visit  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem,  gave  rise  to  the  fa- 
mous Crusades  (about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century),  in  which  most  of 
the  Christian  powers  were  engaged. — Syria,  formerly  an  appanage  of  Egypt, 
was  conquered  by  Selim  II.  in  131G;  Diarbekr,  which  had  formerly  be- 
longed to  Persia,  was  subdued  by  the  same  monarch  ;  and  in  1589,  ALbas^ 
the  great  sovereign  of  Persia,  was  obliged  to  yield  three  provinces  to  the 
Ottomans  ;  and  Bagdad,  with  the  surrounding  province  of  Irak  Arabia, 
became  subject  to  the  Turks  in  1658.  The  present  limits  seem  to  have 
been  fixed  by  the  treaty  between  the  Poi-te  and  Persia,  173(( ;  since  which 
period  the  Turks  have  been  chiefly  occupied  in  their  own  defence  against 
the  Russians — These  provinces  are  subdivided  into  governments,  arbi- 
trarily administered  by  bashaws. 

3d,  Antiquities. — The  antiquities  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  once  the 
chosen  seat  of  the  arts,  are  numerous  and  important.  The  most  splendid 
ruins  are  those  of  Palmyra,  or  Taclmor,  in  the  desert.  The  most  remark- 
able relic  of  Bailee,  the  ancient  Heliopolis,  is  a  temple,  supposed  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  the  sun.  Recent  investigation  has  disclosed  another 
remarkable  scene  of  antiquity,  in  the  site  and  celebrated  plain  of  Troy. 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont.  The  tombs  of  remote  antiquity 
having  been  constructed  like  the  large  barrows  of  our  ancestors,  In  the 
lasting  form  of  small  hills,  they  withstood  the  assaults  of  time  or  avarice ; 
and  travellers  indicate,  with  some  plausibility,  those  of  Achilles  and  Pa. 
troclus  on  the  shore ;  and  a  few  others  of  the  Homeric  heroes. 
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II.     Political  Geography. 

Many  of  the  topics  assigned  to  this  chapter  have  been  already  treated 
in  the  description  of  European  Turkey — Geographers  have,  contrary  to 
the  united  voice  of  travellers,  considered  Egjrpt  as  a  Turkish  province, 
while  in  fact  it  was  only  occasionally  tributary,  and  was  subject  to  the 
militaTy  aristocracy  of  the  Beys.  Some  of  the  maritime  Mahometan 
powers  have  likewise  assisted  the  Porte  with  ships  in  time  of  war,  but 
cannot  with  any  justice  be  regarded  as  subject  to  the  Ottoman  sceptre. 
The  population  of  these  African  states  is  therefore  foreign  to  the  subject. 


III.     Civil  Geography. 

1st,  Manners  and  Customs — In  general,  the  most  striking  feature 
of  manners  and  customs  in  the  Turkish  empire  is,  that  half  the  people 
may  be  considered  as  somewhat  civilized,  while  the  other  half  are  pastoral 
wanderers,  ranging  over  extensive  wastes. 

2d,  Language At  present  the  ruling  language  is  the  Turkish,  next 

to  which  may  be  placed  the  modern  Greek ;  but  the  Arabic,  Syrian,  Per- 
sian, and  Armenian,  with  various  dialects  used  by  the  tribes  on  the  Black 
Sea,  indicate  the  diversity  of  the  population. 

3d,  ]MANUFACTiiKEs  AND  COMMERCE — The  chief  manufactures 
are  those  of  silk,  cotton,  and  soap,  at  Aleppo  and  Damascus.  The  trade 
of  Angora  is  chiefly  in  yarn,  of  which  our  shalloons  are  made ;  and  in  their 
own  manufacture  of  Angora  stuffs,  made  chiefly  of  the  fine  hair  of  a  par- 
ticular breed  of  goats,  which  occurs  in  no  other  country.  Silk  and  leather 
are  manufactures  of  Tocat :  but  the  chief  is  that  of  copper  utensils,  which 
are  sent  to  Constantinople,  and  even  to  Egypt.  The  excellent  Turkey 
carpets,  with  rhubarb  and  several  other  drugs,  may  be  regaroed  as  the 
chief  articles  of  commerce. 


IV.     Naitiral  Geography. 

1st,  Climate  and  Seasons. — The  cUmate  of  Asia  Minor  has  al- 
ways  been  considered  as  excellent.  There  is  a  peculiar  softness  and  se- 
renity in  the  air,  not  perceivable  on  the  European  side  of  the  Archipe- 
lago. The  heat  of  the  summer  is  considerably  tempered  by  the  numerous 
chains  of  high  mountains,  some  of  which  are  said  to  be  covered  with  per- 
petual  snow. 

2d,  Face  of  the  Country The  general  appearance  of  Asiatic 

Turkey  may  be  regarded  as  mountainous  ;  but  intermingled  with  large  and 
beautiful  plains,  which,  instead  of  being  covered  with  rich  crops  of  grain, 
are  pastured  by  the  numerous  flocks  and  herds  of  the  Turconians.  The 
soil,  as  may  be  expected,  is  extremely  various  ;  but  tliat  of  Asia  Minor  is 
chiefly  a  deep  clay  ;  and  wheat,  barley,  and  durra,  form  the  chief  products 
of  agriculture.    Here  excellent  grapes  and  olives  abound  ;  and  the  southern 
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provinces  are  fertile  in  dates.  In  Syria  the  agriculture  is  in  the  most  de- 
plorable condition. 

3d,  Forests,  &c The  numerous  mountains  in  Asiatic  Turkey  are 

often  clothed  with  immense  forests  of  pines,  oaks,  beeches,  elms,  and  other 
trees.  The  southern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  also  present  many  gloomy 
forests  of  great  extent — Among  the  trees  may  be  distinguished  the  olive 
tree,  abounding  throughout  the  whole  Archipelago  and  tne  shores  of  the 
Levant ;  the  weeping  willow,  graceful  with  its  sknder  pendent  branches, 
which  has  adorned  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  from  time  immemorial  : 
the  cypress,  the  cedar,  a  few  large  trees  of  which  slill  remain  on  Mount 
Lebanon,  the  venerable  relics  of  its  sacred  forests. 

4th,  Animals The  best  horses  of  Asiatic  Turkey  are  of  Arabian 

extract ;  mules  and  asses  are  in  more  general  use.  In  this  country  ap- 
pears that  king  of  ferocious  animals,  the  lion,  which  is  unknown  to  any 
region  of  Europe,  and  even  to  Asiatic  Russia  ;  yet  he  rarely  roams  to  the 
west  of  the  Euphrates.  The  hyaena  and  the  wUd  boar  are  well-known 
animals  of  Asia31inor,  together  with  troops  of  jackals,  which  raise  dread- 
ful cries  in  the  night.  The  cities  and  villages  swarm  wiih  dogs,  which 
are  allowed  to  wander,  as  a  constant  defence  against  strangers  or  enemies. 
The  ibex,  or  rock  goat,  appears  on  the  summits  of  Caucasus.  The  sin- 
gular goats  and  cats  of  Angora  have  been  already  mentioned.  The  com- 
mon antelope  is  also  an  inhabitant  of  Asia  Minor,  with  numerous  hares 
and  deer. 

5th,  ]MiVERAi-S Ancient  Lydia  was  famous  for  the  production  of 

gold ;  but  in  modern  times  no  mines  seem  to  be  indicated,  except  those  of 
copper,  which  supply  Tocat ;  lead  and  copper  ore,  with  rock  crystals,  have 
been  observed  in  the  i.^land  of  Cyprus.  The  most  noted  medicinal  waters 
are  those  of  Bursa,  at  the  foot  of  .Mount  Olympus.  The  baths  are  splen- 
did, and  paved  with  marble,  with  two  reservoirs  or  rather  cisterns  for  bath- 
ing ;  one  for  the  men,  another  for  the  women.  The  water  smokes  con- 
tinually, and  is  so  hot  as  to  scald  the  hand  ;  but  in  the  baths  it  is  mixed 
with  cold  water  from  the  numerous  streams  of  Olympus.  There  are  many 
other  hot  springs  in  different  quarters  of  Anatolia. 


Remarks  on  some  of  the  Islands  of  Asiatic  Turhey. 

The  Genoese  possessed  the  beautiful  isle  of  Scio,  {the  ancient  Chios), 
240  years,  but  lost  it  in  1560.  Opposite  to  Scio,  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  the 
Turkish  fleet  was  destroyed  by  the  Russians  in  1770.  The  inhabitants  of 
Scio,  amounting  to  100,000,  were  all  massacred  or  sold  into  slavery  by  the 
Turks  in  1823.  on  a  suspicion  of  their  having  taken  part  in  the  Greek  in- 
surrection— Rhodes,  which  contains  a  population  of  about  30.000,  was 
for  two  centuries  in  the  pos^e^sion  of  the  knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem, 
thence  styled  of  Rhodes,  till  1523,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks ;  and 

the  emperor  Charles  V.  assigned  to  the  knights  the  island  of  Malta 

Cyprus  was  long  possessed  by  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt,  till  it  fell  under 
the  Roman  power  ;  it  remained  a  portion  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  till  it 
was  usurped  by  a  Greek  prince,  who  was  expelled  by  Richard  I.  of  Eng- 
land. This  monarch  bestowed  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus  on  the  house  of 
Lusignan,  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  throne  of  Jerusalem.  In 
the  fifteenth  century  the  heiress  of  the  house  of  Lusignan  resigned  this 
title  to  the  Venetians  ;  but  in  1570,  it  was  seized  by  the  Turks.  To  the 
disgrace  of  the  Turkish  government,  the  population  of  this  extensive 
island  is  computed  at  50,000  !  Cyprus  is  pervaded  by  a  chain  of  moun- 
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tains,  among  which  is  a  third  Olympus,  some  primitive  name,  which  seems 
to  have  been  general  for  a  mountain  of  great  height. 


ANCIENT  HISTORY  OF  TURKEY  IN  ASIA. 

I.     Asia  Minor. 

Asia  Mixor,  now  Anatolia,  comprises  the  countries  between  the 
Euxine  and  the  Mediterranean  Seas.  It  was  divided  into,  I.  Bithynia, 
2.  Paphlagonia,  3.'  Galatia,  4.  Pontus,  5.  3Iysia,  6.  Lydia  (anciently 
Mceonia,  containing  jEoUs  and  Ionia),  7-  Caria,  8.  Lycia,  9.  PamphyliJa 
with  Pisidia,  10.  Isauria,  11.  Cilicia,  12.  Phrygia,  and,  13.  Cappadocia. 

Towns,  &c 1.  Prusa  {now  Bursa);   whence  the  Bithynian  kings 

were  called  Prusias  ;  Nicoea  or  Nice  (Isnik),  where  Constantine's  coun- 
cil formed  the  Nkene  creed  («) : — 2.  Sinope  (Sirmb),  birth-place  of  Dio- 
genes the  cynic,  B.C.  414.: — 3.  Gordium  (o?i  the  conjiues  of  Phn/gia, 
near  the  source  of  the  river  Saccaria  or  Safaris),  where  Alexander  the 
Great  cut  the  Gordian  knot{b): — 4.  Amasea  {Amasiek),  birth-place  of 
Mithridates,  and  of  Strabo  the  geographer :  Zele  (S.  of  ^imasiek),  where 
Cassar  (c)  defeated  Pharnaces,  son  of  Mithridates  :  Traphezus  (  Trebisond), 
the  first  colony  that  received  the  10,000  in  the  retreat  under  Xenophon : 
east  from  the  river  Kisil-Irmak  were  the  plains  of  Themiscyra,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Amazons: — 5.  Troy  or  Ilium  {towards  the  mouth  of  the 
Hellespont),  immortalized  by  Homer  :  Abydos  {N.  of  Troy),  famed  for 
the  loves  of  Hero  and  Leander :  Vergz.m\\^{Bergamo)  (rf),  capital  of  a  king- 
dom enlarged  by  the  Romans  in  favour  of  Eumenes  :  the  river  Granicus 
{Onsvola)  which  flows  through  Mysia  Minor  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
was  the  place  where  Alexander  first  defeated  the  Persians,  and  where  Lu- 
cuUus  destroyed  the  army  of  Mithridates: — 6.  Smyrna  {Ismur),  one  of 
the  reputed  birth-places  of  Homer :  Clazomenae  (  Voiirla),  birth-place  of 
Anaxagoras  :  Teos  {S.  of  Vonrla),  birth-place  of  Anacreon  :  Ephesus  (e) 
(Aiosohtc),  its  temple  to  Diana  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  : 
Thyatira  {Akhisar),  a  Persian  city,  mentioned  in  the  second  chapter  of 
Revelation:  Sardis  (/)  {E.  of  Smyrna),  capital  of  Lydia,  residence  of 
Croesus :  Philadelphia  {(/)  {E.  of  Sardis),  swallowed  up,  with  Sardis  and 
ten  other  cities,  by  ar  eartnquake,  A.D.  1/  : — 7-  31iletus  {S.  of  Ephesus), 
an  Ionian  city  ;  birth-place  of  Thales,  and  of  other  great  men  :  Halicar- 
nassus  {S.  of  Miletus),  a  Grecian  colony  ;  birth-place  of  Herodotus,  He- 
raclitus,  Dionysius  Halicarnassensis,  and  other  great  men  : — 11.  Anchiale 
( IV.  of  Tarsoits),  where  was  the  sepulchre  of  Sardanapalus  {h) :  Tarsus 
(i)  {Tarsous),  birth-place  of  St  Paul :  Issus  {Aiusse),  where  Alexander 
defeated  Darius.  By  bathing  ia  the  river  Cydnus,  which  faUs  into  the 
sea  below  Tarsous,  Alexander  nearly  lost  his  life. 

(a)  This  was  the  first  general  council,  A.D.  325 (J)  It  was  an  ancient 

tradition,  that  the  person  who  could  untie  the  Gordian  knot  should  pos- 
sess the  empire  of  Asia (c)  The  account  of  this  victory  was  transmit- 
ted to  the  senate  in  those  famous  words:  "  Veni,  vidi,  vici ;"  I  came, 

I  saw,  I  conquered.'" {d)  Birth-place  of  Galen  the  physician.      The 

church  of  Pergamus  is  mentioned  in  the  Revelation  of  St  John (c)  To 

its  inhabitants  St  Paul  addressed  the  epistle  which  bears  their  name 

(/)  It  was  one  of  the  churches  mentioned  in  the  Revelation  of  St  John. 
—(g)  Another  of  the  churches  spoken  of  in  the  book  of  Revelation. 
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(A)  Sardanapahis,  a  famous  king  of  Assyria,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  same  with  Pkul,  mentioned  in  the  Scripture,  being  besieged  by  Arbaces 

and  Belesis,  burned  himself  and  his  palace  in  Babylon,  B.  C.  820 

(i)  Tarsus  was  a  celebrated  seat  of  learning.     Here  Cleopatra  paid  her 
grand  visit  to  Antony. 

Bithynia  was  an  independent  kingdom  till  the  time  of  Croesus,  king  of 
I;ydia,  who  conquered  I*rusias,  king  of  this  country,  about  560  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  After  this,  it  underwent  all  the  revolutions  of  the 
Lydian  and  Persian  empire,  till  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
when  it  became  the  source  of  many  contests  among  his  generals  ;  but  An- 
tigonus  being  killed  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  it  was  at  length  allotted  to  Ly- 
simachus,  governor  of  Thrace,  in  whose  dominion  it  remained  till  Seleucus 
endeavoured  to  wrest  it  from  him.  The  inhabitants,  taking  advantage  of 
this  contest,  assumed  independence,  and  raised  Nicomedes  to  the  throne. 
The  greatest  of  his  descendants  was  Prusias,  the  ally  of  the  Romans 
against  Antiochus  the  Great.  At  the  instigation  of  Hannibal,  Prusias  II. 
attacked  Eumenes  king  of  Pergamus,  ally  to  the  Romans  ;  but  when  peace 
was  restored,  Hannibal,  hearing  that  the  senate  had  sent  to  demand  him, 
poisoned  himself,  182  B.  C.  Nicomedes  111.  grandson  of  Prusias,  died 
without  issue,  and  beaueathed  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans,  who,  after 
some  dispute  with  IVIitnridates  king  of  Pontus,  reduced  Bithynia  to  the 
form  of  a  province,  B.  C.  70. 

This  country  remained  subject  to  the  Roman  and  Eastern  empire,  till 
it  was  invaded  and  conquered  by  the  Seljukian  Turks,  A.  D.  1074. 

Pontus  was  anciently  subject  to  the  kings  of  IMedia  and  Persia,  tiU 
Darius  erected  it  into  a  separate  dependent  kingdom,  or  satrapy,  in  favour 
of  his  son  Artabazus  (B.  C.  480) :  and  in  this  state  it  continued  till  the 
reign  of  ftlithridates  II.  who  submitted  to  Alexander  the  Great.  On  the 
death  of  that  illustrious  warrior,  the  government  of  this  country  was  al- 
lotted to  Eumenes  ;  but  it  was  long  the  subject  of  contention  among  the 
other  generals.  JMithridates,  taking  advantage  of  these  disputes,  recovered 
his  kingdom,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  posterity.  His  son,  Mithridates  III. 
is  said  to  have  added  aU  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia  to  his  dominions  ; 
but  after  this,  we  read  of  nothing  remarkable  in  the  history  of  Pontus,  tiU 
the  reign  of  Pharnaces,  who  had  many  contests  with  the  Pergameans, 
Cappadocians,  and  Romans. 

Slithridates,  surnamed  the  Great,  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  Asia 
(B.  C.  112);  and  began  by  invading  Paphlagonia,  Galatia,  and  Cappa- 
docia. This  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans,  and  produced  one  of 
tlieir  most  serious  foreign  wars:  Mithridates  was  at  first  successful ;  and 
having  driven  out  the  Romans,  overran  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
caused  all  the  Romans  in  Asia,  to  the  number  of  150,000,  to  be  massacred. 
He  next  invaded  Athens,  Macedon,  and  Thrace,  and  was  preparing  for  a 
descent  on  Italy,  when  Sylla  was  despatched  into  Attica,  to  stop  his  pro- 
gress. The  Romans  took  Athens,  and  after  several  signal  victories,  com- 
pelled Mithridates  to  sue  for  peace  (B.  C.  84.)  The  second  and  third  Mi- 
thridatic  wars  soon  followed ;  and  tne  king  remained,  under  every  reverse 
of  fortune,  a  determined  enemy  to  Rome  tiU  the  day  of  his  death.  Pontus 
was,  at  his  decease,  made  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire  (B.C.  63.) 
Marc  Antony  divided  it  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  he  gave  to  Darius 
the  son  of  Pharnaces,  for  his  services  in  the  civil  wars  ;  and  the  other  to 
Palemon  (B.  C.  41),  on  whom  he  afterwards  bestowed  Armenia  IMinor  and 
Cdicia.  Palemon  succeeded  to  the  whole,  and  extended  his  dominions  by 
the  conquest  of  Bosporus,  Georgia,  and  other  neighbouring  nations 
(B.  C.  14.)  Thirty  years  afterwards,  the  emperor  Nero  reduced  this 
country  to  a  province,  and  bestowed  on  Palemon  II.  the  title  of  king  of 
Cilicia.  Pontus  remained  in  subjection  to  the  Greek  empire  till  the  tak- 
ing of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  A.  D.  1204. 
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In  the  revolutions  of  the  peninsula  on  which  they  are  situated,  Mysia, 
Lydia,  and  Caria,  have  generally  shared  the  same  fate ;  subject,  how- 
ever, to  some  occasional  deviations,  which  it  is  not  here  necessary  to  par- 
ticularize. It  is  probable  that  the  country  was  formerly  divided  into 
several  kingdoms,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  which  was  Troy.  But 
they  were  aU  united  under  one  government  by  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia, 
about  dOO  years  B.  C.  who  extended  his  conquests  to  the  river  Halys,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  countries,  Ivycia  and  Cilicia.  Croesus  having 
provoked  the  hostility  of  the  Medes,  Cyrus,  with  a  large  army,  entered 
Asia  Minor,  and  abolished  the  Lydian  monarchy  (B.  C.  548.) 

On  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  these  countries  were  allotted  to 
Lysimachus.  They  remained  in  his  possession  tUl  PhUsetinus  seized  the 
town  and  castle  of  Pergamus,  which  he  left  to  his  brother  Eumenes.  This 
latter  prince  was  succeeded  by  Attalus,  who  was  the  first  that  took  the 
title  of  King  of  Pergamtis,  and  distinguished  himself,  on  behalf  of  his 
allies,  in  the  second  3Iacedonian  war.  His  son,  Eumenes  II.  raised  the 
country  to  great  eminence.  He  was  the  firm  ally  of  the  Romans,  who 
rewarded  him  with  Lydia,  ^Mysia,  Phrygia,  Lyconia,  and  the  Thra- 
cian  Chersonese ;  provinces  which  had  been  ceded  by  Antiochus  king  of 
Syria. 

Attalus  III.  the  son  of  Eumenes,  bequeathed  his  kingdom  at  his 
death  to  the  Roman  state ;  but  as  the  commotions  of  the  Gracchi 
then  raged  in  Italy,  Aristonicus,  the  next  heir  to  Attalus,  seized  the 
opportunity  of  opposing  the  arrangement,  and  obtained  possession  of 
the  monarchy.  He  was,  however,  afterwards  defeated  by  Perpenna, 
and  sent  in  chains  to  Rome.  The  country,  thus  reduced  to  the  form  of  a 
Roman  province,  underwent  all  the  revolutions  of  the  empire,  and  was, 
at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  of  the  Christian  era,  seized  by  the 
Seljukian  Turks. 

Lycia,  with  Cilicia  and  other  territories  on  the  south  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  was  ancientl}''  governed  by  kings  of  its  own  ;  of  whom,  however, 
we  know  nothing  till  the  time  of  their  voluntary  submission  to  Cyrus, 
B.  C.  548.  They  were  probably  stiU  governed  by  their  own  kings,  till 
their  country  formed  a  Persian  satiapy  under  Arataxerxes  Mnemon. 

On  Alexander's  invasion,  these  states  became  subject  to  3Iacedon  ;  and 
at  his  death  were  successively  obtained  by  his  generals,  Philotis,  Philoxe- 
nus,  Pleistarchus,  Demetrius,  and  Seleucus.  Antiochus  Soter,  the  son  of 
Seleucus,  was  deprived  of  these  territories  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in 
the  hands  of  whose  descendants  they  remained  tiU  tliey  were  conquered  by 
Pompey,  B.  C.  (J4.  The  country  continued  to  be  a  part  of  the  Roman  and 
Eastern  empire  to  the  period  of  the  Saracen  invasion  and  conquest,  A.  D. 
iJo2. 

From  the  earliest  periods,  Phrygia  was  governed  by  its  own  kings  :  but 
OH  the  death  of  Adrastus  (B.  C.  1)35),  the  royal  family  was  extinct,  and 
the  country  became  a  province  of  the  Lydian  monarchy  under  Croesus- 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  it  was  allotted  to  Lysimachus,  in 
whose  possession  it  remained  till  seized  by  Seleucus  (B.  C.  281.)  By 
Antiochus  the  Great  it  was  reluctantly  ceded  to  the  Romans,  who  bestow- 
ed it  on  Eumenes  II.  king  of  Pergamus.  In  the  year  159  before  the 
Christian  era,  it  was  made  a  Roman  province  ;  and  thus  it  remained  tiU 
Solymun,  the  son  of  Cutulmish,  invaded  Asia  IMinor,  and  founded  the 
dynasty  of  the  Seljiiks  of  Boy m,*  A.  D.  1074. 

The  early  history  of  Cappadocia  is  unknown  ;  but  it  was  probably  subject 
to  Mysia  and  Persia,  for  Cyrus  the  Great  presented  it  to  Phamaces,  who  be- 


•  So  called,  because  the  territories  which  he  had  seized  were  taken  from 
{he  Romans. 
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came  its  first  king  or  satrap,  B.  C.  534.  Having  reluctantly  submitted  to 
the  victorious  Alexander,  it  shared  the  fate  of  Pontus,  till  Ariarathes  III. 
recovered  his  paternal  kingdom.  From  the  time  of  his  great  grandson, 
Ariarathes  V.,  his  successors  were  faithful  allies  of  the  Romans,  which  in- 
volved them  in  many  contests  with  the  kings  of  Pontus  and  Armenia. 
Archelaus,  the  last  king  of  this  country,  having  assisted  the  Roman  prae- 
tors in  clearing  the  sea  of  pirates,  was  rewarded  by  Augustus  with  Ar- 
menia Minor  and  Cilicia  Trachtea  ;  but,  on  the  death  of  Archelaus,  Cap- 
padocia  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province,  A.  D.  18.  It  after- 
wards underwent  all  the  revolutions  of  the  Greek  empire  in  Asia. 


II.     Armenia  A7itiqua ;  with  Colchis,  Iberia,  and  Albania. 

Colchis  lies  E.  from  the  Black  Sea;  Albania,  \V.  from  the  Caspian 
Sea ;  Iberia  lies  between  them.  Armenia  lies  IS.  from  Colchis*  and  Iberia, 
and  N.  from  IMesopotamia  and  Assyria. 

Armenia  is  said  to  have  been,  in  very  early  times,  a  kingdom  ;  but  it 
was  afterwards  tributary  to  the  3Iedes,  and,  on  the  faU  of  the  Persian  mon- 
archy, was  subject  to  the  Macedonians.  After  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  it  was 
possessed  by  the  Seleucids,  who  retained  it  till  the  time  of  Antiochus  the 
Great.  That  prince  having  appointed  two  prefects,  Zadriades  and  Artaxias, 
to  govern  Armenia,  they  excited  a  revolt,  and  were  proclaimed  kings  of 
their  respective  provinces,  B.  C.  223.  Extending  their  conquests,  they  in- 
troduced the  division  of  Armenia  into  Major  and  Minor ;  a  distinction 
which  remains  to  the  present  day. 

\Ye  hear  nothing  more  of  this  country  till  Tigranes  II.  (B.  C.  95)  yield- 
ed a  considerable  part  of  his  kingdom  as  a  ransom  to  the  Parthians.  This 
monarch  was  afterwards  invited  to  accept  the  crown  of  Syria ;  and  he  fur- 
ther enlarged  his  dominions  by  the  conquest  of  Armenia  31inor,  Mesopo- 
tamia, Assyria,  Phoenicia,  and  the  neighbouring  provinces ;  and  thus  be- 
came master  of  all  the  western  coast  of  Asia,  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the 
confines  of  Egypt.  In  the  Mithridatic  war,  he  assisted  his  father-in-law, 
the  king  of  Pontus,  against  the  Roman  power ;  and  thus  involved  himself 
in  hostilities,  wliich  finally  obliged  him  to  yield  all  his  conquests,  and  con. 
fine  himself  to  his  paternal  kingdom  (B.  C.  37.)  From  this  period,  the 
kings  of  Armenia  were  vassals  to  the  Romans  ;  and  in  the  year  652  after 
the  Christian  era,  it  was  subjected  to  the  Saracens. 

The  Colchians  were  of  Egyptian  origin  ;  and  were,  in  the  earliest  ages, 
governed  by  their  own  kings  :  of  these  kings,  however,  history  has  recorded 
very  little.  Colchis  was  subdued  by  Mithridates  the  Great,  but  revolted 
from  him  while  his  forces  were  employed  against  the  Romans.  Aristar- 
chus,  for  his  services  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  was  rewarded  with  the  king- 
dom of  Colchis  by  Pompey.  Pharnaces  II.  king  of  Pontus,  seized  the 
kingdom  of  Colchis,  while  Csesar  was  detained  in  Egypt  by  Cleopatra ; 
but  the  new  monarch  was  obliged  to  resign  his  conquest,  and  was  killed 
by  Asander,  in  the  country  of  Bosporani.  From  this  time  we  read  no- 
thing respecting  Colchis,  till  it  voluntarily  submitted  to  Trajan,  and  be- 
came subject  to  Rome,  without  being  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province. 

Iberia  was  first  peopled,  according  to  Josephus,  by  Tubal,  the  brother 


*  This  was  the  scene  of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  and  of  the  fable  of 
the  golden  fleece. 
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of  Gomer  and  ilagog.  The  Iberians  were  a  warlike  and  hardy  race,  who 
preserved  their  indeper.dence  against  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  iVledes,  Per- 
sians, and  ^Macedonians.  Those  who  lived  on  the  mountains  were  a  savage 
race,  like  the  Scythians.  Their  king  Artoces,  in  the  Mithridatic  wars, 
drew  up  a  large  army  to  attack  the  Romans  by  surprise  ;  but  he  was  after- 
T\'ards  obliged  to  sue  for  peace  ;  and  from  this  period  the  kings  of  Colchis 
remained  subject  to  Rome. 

Among  the  Iberians  the  priests  had  the  direction  of  aU  judicial  proceed- 
ings. 

Albania  was  at  first  governed  by  several  kings  ;  and  Strabo  tells  us,  that 
not  fewer  than  twenty-six  languages  were  spoken  in  this  country ;  but  the 
Albani  eventually  prevailing  over  the  other  petty  princes,  obtained  the 
entire  sovereignty.  .The  first  of  their  kings  particularly  mentioned  in  his- 
tory is  the  one  who  presented  a  large  doi^  to  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
next  king  of  whom  v.-e  read  is  Orases,  w'lio,  entering  into  alliance  against 
the  Romans,  was  blain  by  Pompey. 

The  Albanians  continued  to  be  governed  by  their  own  princes,  till  the 
reign  of  the  Roman  emperor  .Justinian  II.  who  is  said  to  have  subdued  the 
country  by  his  general  Leontius. 


III.     Syria,  tvUh  Paloestina  and  Mesopotamia. 

Syria,  considered  as  including  the  coasts  of  Phrrnicia  and  PaliB^tina, 
extends  from  the  Levant  eastward  to  the  Euphrates.  Phcenicia  occupied 
the  western  coast  of  tvyria,  with  the  exception  of  the  northern  district.  Pe- 
i.-EST  iXA,  Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land,*  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Phoe- 
nicia and  Coelo-Syria ;  on  the  E.  by  Arabia  Deserta ;  on  the  S.  by  Arabia 
Pelraea ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Mediterranean,  which,  in  the  Bible,  is 
called  the  Great  Sea.  Palestine  comprised  the  countries  of  Judea,  Sama- 
ria, Galilee,  and  Pera;a.  Mesopotamia  lies  between  the  Euphrates, 
which  divides  it  from  Syria,  on  the  AV. ;  and  the  Tigris,  which  separates 
it  from  Ass3'ria,  on  the  E. 

Towns,  &c.  ix  Syria. — Antiochia  or  Antioch  (a)  [nmu  Antnkia), 
where  the  disciples  of  our  Saviour  were  first  called  ChrhtUiiix{b) :  Helio- 
polis  (Balbec),  where  remain  ruins  of  a  magnificent  temple  of  the  sun  : 
Palmyra  or  Tadamora  (c)  (Tadmor),  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Solo- 
mon :  the  Syrian  mountains  were  Taurus,  Amanus,  Libanus,  Antiliba- 

nus,  and  the  lofty  Casius In  Phienicia  was  the  town  of  Sarepta  {be- 

tween  Tyre  and  Sidon),  where  the  prophet  Elijah  wrought  his  miracles. 
—  In  Palestine  are — Hierosolyma  (d)  or  Jebus  (f)  (Jerusalem): 
Bethlehem  (a  little  S.  of  Jerusalem),  birth-place  of  Jesus  Christ :  Em- 
maus  ( y.  W.  of  Jerusalem ),  on  the  road  to  which  our  Saviour  appear- 
ed to  his  disciples  after  his  resurrection  :  Hieriehus  or  Jericho  {Jericho) : 
.Joppa  {Jafa),  where  Andromeda  is  said  to  have  been  chained  to  a  rock  to 
be  devoured  by  sea-monsters:  Aco,  afterwards  Ptolemais  (/)  :  (.tcre), 
famous  for  the  exploits  of  our  king  Richard  I.  and  for  Bonaparte''s  defeat 
by  Sir  Sidney  Smith.  The  most  celebrated  Jewish  mountains  were, 
Mount  Herman,  which  was  the  northern  boundary  of  Judea,  dividing  it 
from  Ccelo-Syria ;  Mount  Carmel,  famed  as  the  retreat  of  the  propnet 


•  So  called,  because  it  was  the  promised  inheritance  of  Abraham's  po«- 
lerity,  and  the  scene  of  our  Saviour's  incarnation. 
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Elijah ;  Mount  Gilboa,  where  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  slain ;  Mount 
Tabor^  where  Christ  was  transfigured  :  Mount  Abarhn,  from  one  point  of 
which,  called  Fisyah,  the  Alniij^hty  shewed  IMoses  the  Land  of  Promise, 
and  on  another  part  of  it,  called  Neljo,  3Ioscs  died  ;  Mount  Sio)i,  on  which 
the  city  and  temple  of  David  were  built ;  Mount  Calvary^  where  Christ 
was  crucified  ;  Mount  Olivet^  where  he  prayed  at  night,  and  was  strength- 
ened by  an  angel ;  Mount  Gerizim,  where,  in  preference  to  Jerusalem, 
the  Samaritans  worshipped  God  ;  and  the  Hill  of  Bashan,  which  was  the 
boundary  of  king  Og's  possessions  in  Judea.  Below  Anatho  (Anah),  in 
Mesopotamia,  was  the  celebrated  plain  of  Cunaxa,  where  the  younger 
Cyrus  was  slain  by  Artaxerxes. 

(a)  Built  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  one  of  Alexander's  greatest  generals,  and 
fatiier  of  the  Seleucidae.     He  named  Antioch  after  liis  father  Antiochus. 

(b)  Hence  it  was  afterwards  called  Theopolis,  or  the  Divine  City. 

Below  it  was  the  delightful  grove  with  its  fountains,  called  Daphne^  now 

Beit  el  Ma.    It  was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Venus (c)  Zeuobia, 

queen  of  Palmyra,  was  taken  in  battle  by  the  emperor  Aurelian,  and  was 
carried  captive  to  Italy,  A.  D.  273.     The  celebrated  Lonyinus  was  her 

secretary. (d)  Jerusalem,  is  thought  to  be  the  Salem  of  Melchisedek. 

It  was  built  on  several  hiUs,  of  which  the  southern  one.  Mount  Sion,  was 
the  largest.  A  valley  towards  the  N.  separated  this  from  Acra,  the  second 
or  lower  city,  E.  of  which  was  Solomon's  temple  on  Mount  Moriah. 
N.E.  of  Moriah  was  the  Mount  of  Olives,  beyond  the  brook  and  valley  of 
Kedron,  which  was  the  E.  border  of  Jerusalem.  On  the  S.  was  the  valley 
of  Hinnoni,  and  on  the  N.  was  Mount  Calvary,  on  which  our  Saviour 

was  crucified (e)  So  called,  from  the  Jebusites,  a  Canaanitish  people, 

from  whom  David  took  it. (/)  So  called,  from  the  Ptolemies,  kings 

of  Egypt. 

Syria  was  originally  divided  into  several  small  states,  the  chief  of  which 
were  Zobah,  Damascus,  Hamath,  and  Geshur.  We  know  little  of  Zobah 
till  the  defeat  of  its  ambitious  monarch  Hadadezer,  by  David,  king  of 
Israel.  On  the  ruins  of  the  kingdom  of  Zobah  arose  that  of  Damascus, 
which  eventually  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  all  Syria.  Bcnhadad  II.  in 
a  war  against  Israel,  besieged  Samaria,  but  was  repulsed  by  king  Ahab, 
under  the  instructions  of  a  prophet.  The  next  year,  I'enhadad,  renewing 
his  attack,  lost  100,000  men,  and  was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace.  He  after- 
wards sent  men  to  sei^e  the  prophet  Elisna ;  but  their  object  failed,  as 
they  were  all  struck  blind.  This  prince  was  murdered  by  his  captain 
Hazael,  who  was  anointed  king  by  Elijah,  and  who  afterwards  besieged 
and  plundered  Jerusalem.  The  last  king  of  the  ancient  Syrians  was 
Rezin,  who  leagued  with  the  king  of  Israel  against  Ahaz  king  of  Judah. 
They  carried  away  great  spoils  to  Damascus  ;  but  Ahaz  procuring  as- 
sistance from  Tiglath-Pilezer,  king  of  Assyria,  Damascus  was  taken,  its 
inhabitants  carried  into  captivity,  and  the  Syrian  monarchy  abolished, 
B.  C.  740. 

This  country  then  underwent  all  the  revolutions  of  the  Assyrian  empire, 
till  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when,  after  the  decisive  battle  of 
Issus,  the  dominion  was  assumed  by  Seleucus,  governor  of  Babylon,  and 
the  court  was  removed  from  Babylon  to  Antioch,  the  new  capital,  B,  C. 
300.  Seleucus,  now  master  of  all  the  Greek  provinces  from  tne  Indus  to 
the  Euphrates,  styled  himself  Kiny  of  Syria  ;  but  he  was,  about  twenty 
years  after,  murdered  by  Ptolemy  Keraunus.  His  successors  lost  many 
provinces  in  wars  with  the  Egyptians;  but  Antiochus  the  Great,  assisted 
by  Philip  king  of  JMacedon,  invaded  tlie  provinces  of  Egypt  during  the 
infancy  of  the  son  of  Ptolemy  Philopater,  and  conquered  Phoenicia  and 
Palestine.    Having  reduced  some  Roman  provinces  in  Asia  x^Iinor,  and 
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given  protection  to  the  famous  Hannibal,  he  so  provoked  the  resentment 
of  Rome,  that,  after  a  series  of  conflicts,  he  was  obliged  to  cede  many  of 
his  most  valuable  dominions.  His  son,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  endeavoured 
to  introduce  among  all  his  subjects  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  which  mea> 
sure  the  Jews  violently  opposed.  He  then  invaded  Judea,  profaned  the 
holy  temple,  and  dedicated  it  to  Jupiter  Olympus.  The  bloody  wars 
which  ensued  terminated  in  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  by  their  fam- 
ous leader,  Judas  Maccabseus.  In  the  next  two  centuries,  the  descendants 
of  Seleucus  were  engaged  in  continual  wars,  till  at  length  the  civil  com- 
motions which  were  excited  by  their  turbulent  ambition,  induced  their 
subjects  to  exclude  them,  and  to  place  on  the  throne  Tigranes  king  of  Ar- 
menia,  B.  C.  83.  Tigranes  being  conquered  by  LucuUus  the  Roman 
general,  Antiochus  Asiaticus  was  partially  restored.  In  the  time  of  Pom- 
pey,  Syria  became  a  Roman  province,  and  thus  remained  till  the  middle 
of  the  seventh  century,  when  it  was  reduced  by  the  Saracens. 

Of  the  petty  kingdoms  of  Phoenicia,  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  the  most  re- 
nowned. The  Phoenicians  long  resisted  the  powerful  masters  of  the  Assy- 
rian and  Babylonian  monarchies :  and  the  siege  of  Tyre  (B.  C.  585)  is  one 
of  the  most  memorable  recorded  in  history.  For  thirteen  years  the  inhabi- 
tants defied  the  whole  force  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  though  that  monarch 
was  at  length  victorious,  he  acquired  nothing  but  an  empty  city.  The 
country  having  been  tributary  seventy  years  to  Babylon  and  Persia,  re- 
covered for  a  short  time  its  liberty,  agreeably  to  the  predictions  of  Isaiah.* 
—When  Alexander  the  Great  Invaded  Syria,  he  conquered  the  Tyrians 
after  much  opposition.  After  his  death  Phoenicia  fell  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Ptolemies,  till,  being  seized  by  Antiochus  the  Great,  it  underwent 
all  the  revolutions  of  the  Syrian  kingdom. 

Palestine,  originally  inhabited  by  many  small  tribes,  was  given  to  the 
Israelites,  in  fulfilment  of  the  promise  which  God  had  made  to  Ab/aham 
and  the  other  patriarchs.  The  early  history  of  the  Jews  is  to  be  found  only 
in  the  Bible.  They  began  to  be  a  nation  on  their  leaving  Eg)rpt  under 
Moses ;  and,  after  wandering  forty  years  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  they 
were  settled  in  Canaan,  through  the  successful  valour  of  Joshua  and  Caleb, 
and  aided  by  the  miraculous  guidance  of  the  Almighty.  On  the  death  of 
Joshua,  the  Israelites  were  governed  by  elders  and  by  judges  for  530  years, 
which  period  was  marked  with  alternations  of  tranquillity  and  warfare,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  sacred  books  of  Joshua  and  J  udges.  ^^Tiile  Samuel 
was  judge,  the  Israelites,  contrary  to  the  command  of  God,  insisted  on  hav- 
ing, like  other  nations,  a  king  to  govern  them.  Saul  was  therefore  anoint- 
ed, and  was  victorious  over  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  Edomites,  and  the 
kings  of  Amalek  and  Zobah  ;  but  towards  the  close  of  his  reign  he  was  af- 
flicted mth  melancholy,  B.  C.  10(>7.  The  Philistines  renewing  their  wars 
with  the  Israelites,  their  champion,  named  Goliath,  defied  the  enemy,  by 
challenging  any  individual  of  their  ranks  to  single  combat.  David,  a  young 
shepherd,  accepted  this  challenge,  and  killed  Goliath  with  a  stone  from  a 
sling ;  but  this  heroic  act,  far  from  meeting  a  due  reward,  excited  the  jea- 
lousy of  Saul.  The  history  of  the  persecutions  which  David  suffered  are 
too  well  known  from  Scripture  to  be  detailed  here  ;  they  terminated  in  his 
advancement  to  the  throne,  on  the  death  of  his  royal  foe.  His  reign  was 
illustrious  :  he  rebuilt  Jerusalem,  and  made  it  the  metropolis  of  the  king- 
dom :  he  was  victorious  over  tlie  surrounding  nations,  and  thus  raised  his 
country  to  an  enviable  state  of  independence.  He  converted  Ezion-geber, 
on  the  Red  Sea,  into  a  port  of  entry  ;  whence  he  enriched  his  khigdom  by 
a  trade  to  the  East  Indies.    He  was,  however,  harassed  with  domestic 
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troubles  :  for  his  son  Absalom  excited  against  him  a  civil  rebellion,  which 
was  at  length  happily  quelled  by  Joab,  B.  C.  1023. 

David  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  wise  Solomon  (B.  C.  1015),  at  the 
commencement  of  whose  reign  the  nation  was  blessed  with  peace,  enriched 
by  commerce,  and  protected  by  salutary  laws.  Solomon  built  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem,  the  whole  of  which  was  erected  in  eight  years.  Towards  the 
L'lose  of  his  reign,  the  Edomites  revolted  and  threw  off  the  Jewish  yoke  ; 
this,  with  other  adverse  circumstances,  impaired  Solomon's  glory  ;  and  the 
nation  never  after  regained  the  pre-emineHce  which  it  possessed  in  the  early 
))art  of  his  reign. 

On  Solomon's  death  (B.  C.  97o),  the  kingdom  was  divided  ;  Rehoboam, 
his  son,  was  chosen  king  by  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  ;  and  the 
other  tribes  chose  Jeroboam.  The  former  was  hencefor  h  called  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  ;  the  latter  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  After  this  division  the 
two  nations  acted  towards  each  other,  according  as  their  interests,  prejudices, 
or  passions,  led  them  ;  sometimes  forming  against  each  other  foreign  alli- 
ances ;  sometimes  uniting  against  the  common  enemy  :  at  one  period  ce- 
menting their  interests  by  intermarriages  between  the  two  royal  families  ; 
at  another  kindling  the  flames  of  dissension  and  war.  The  two  kingdoms 
jjreserved  their  independence  amidst  continual  wars  ;  for  though  their  ene- 
mies sometimes  prevailed,  it  was  but  for  a  short  season  ;  eventually,  how- 
ever, they  shared  the  fate  of  all  the  small  states  in  the  East. 

Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  invaded  Israel,  and  kept  the  country  in  subjection 
many  years  ;  but  Joash,  by  bribery,  preventecl  his  attacking  Jerusalem. 
Shalmanezer,  king  of  Assyria,  next  rendered  them  tributary,  invaded  their 
territory,  and  reduced  Samaria,  their  capital,  to  a  heap  of  ruins ;  devasta- 
tion and  carnage  defaced  the  whole  country  ;  king  Hosea  and  all  his  sub- 
jects were  carried  into  captivity :  and  the  kingdom  of  Israel  ended,  254 
years  after  its  separation  trom  that  of  Judah. 

After  this,  Sennacherib,  successor  to  Shalmanezer,  turned  his  arms 
against  Judah,  besieged  Jerusalem,  and  commanded  Hezekiah  to  surrender 
the  city  :  this  was  providentially  prevented  by  a  plague  which  broke  out  in 
the  Assyrian  camp,  and  destroyed  in  one  night  185,000  men.  In  the  next 
reign,  Esarhaddon,  king  of  Assyria,  invaded  this  country,  and  carried  Ma- 
nasseh  captive  to  Babylon  ;  but  he  was  released  the  following  year.  About 
70  years  after,  the  Egyptians,  under  Pharaoh  Necho,  were  engaged  in  a 
war  with  Nabopolassar  King  of  Babylon.  Necho  commenced  hostilities  by 
attacking  the  city  of  Carchemish,  where  he  was  opposed  by  Josiah  king  of 
Judah,  who  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Megiddo,  B.  C.  608.  Necho  after- 
wards went  to  Jerusalem,  and  made  Eliakim  tributary  king  over  Judah ; 
but  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  partner  with  Nabopolassar  in  the  Babylonian 
empire,  marched  against  Jerusalem,  and  murdered  Jehoiakin,  whose  body 
he  left  unburied  in  the  road.  The  unfortunate  king  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Jehoiakin,  in  the  first  year  of  whose  reign,  Nebuchadnezzar  once  more 
ravaged  the  country  ;  and  having  stripped  it  both  of  persons  and  property, 
left  only  the  peasants  to  cultivate  the  land.  He  now  set  Mattaniah  (to 
whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Zedekiah)  on  the  throne,  as  his  tributary  ;  but 
Zedekiah,  form''"'^-  an  alliance  against  the  Babylonians,  excited  the  ven- 
^reance  of  Nebaciiadnezzar,  who,  after  a  long  siege,  subdued  Jerusalem, 
murdered  Zedekiah's  children,  put  out  the  monarch's  eyes,  sent  him  in 
chains  to  Babylon,  and  burned  his  city  to  the  ground.  Tims  ended  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  4(!0  years  after  its  establishment. 

Palestine  underwent  the  revolutions  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  till  it 
was  subverted  by  the  Persians.  When  Cyrus  ascended  the  throne,  he 
permitted  the  Jews  to  return  to  their  country,  and  rebuild  Jerusalem  and 
their  temple.  After  this  they  enjoyed  perfect  tranquillity,  being  governed 
by  their  priests  in  religious  affairs  ;  and  in  matters  of  state,  by  the  heads 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  subordinate  however  to  the  Persians.     When  Alex- 
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ander  the  Great  invaded  Asia,  this  country,  in  common  with  the  rest,  sub- 
mitted to  his  power  ;  and,  at  his  death,  it  was  seized  by  Ptolemy,  the  go- 
vernor of  Egypt.  It  remained  annexed  to  Egypt  till  Antiochus  the  Great, 
king  of  Syria,  united  it  to  his  empire.  The  conduct  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  has  been  mentioned  in  the  historical  notice  of  Syria.  After  his 
death,  many  attempts  were  m.ade  against  the  Jews,  but  their  dominion 
only  gained  more  strength  from  these  contests.  A  dispute  arising,  on  the 
deatli  of  Alexander  Jannasus,  between  his  'ons  H^Tcan  and  Aristobulus, 
respecting  the  succession,  the  latter  called  in  the  iRomans,  who,  though 
they  restored  Hyrcan  to  the  priesthood,  with  the  specious  title  of  prince, 
rendered  him  tributary  to  themselves.  Julius  Caesar  favoured  the  Jews  ; 
but  at  his  death  they  fell  into  disorder,  and  abetted  the  Parthians,  the 

constant  enemies  of, Rome These  commotions  wcie  not  quelled,  till,  on. 

the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  Herod  was  made  king  of  Judea  ; 
and  in  his  time  our  blessed  Saviour  was  born  ;  which  event  Herod  surviv- 
ed only  a  few  months.  Augustus  divided  the  kingdom  among  Herod's 
three  sons;  but  the  natives  rejecting  them,  Judea  was  made  a  Ro- 
man province.  In  the  year  66,  a  contest  arose  between  the  Palestine  Jews 
and  the  Syrians,  respecting  their  right  to  the  city  of  Ccesarea,  which  was 
decided  by  Nero  in  favour  of  the  latter ;  on  this  the  Jews  flew  to  arms, 
and  by  horrid  cruelties  and  massacres  expelled  from  Judea  the  Syrians 
and  the  Romans.  Vespasian  was  then  sent  into  Judea  with  a  powerful 
army,  with  which  he  advanced  towards  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  reduction  of 
that  city  was  effected  by  his  son  Titus  in  the  following  year.  During  the 
siege,  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  the  most  wretched  state  of  famine, 
yet  they  refused  to  capitulate.  The  city  was  at  last  taken  by  assault,  and 
reduced  to  ashes ;  the  inhabitants  were  all  massacred  ;  and  an  end  was 
thus  put  to  the  Jewish  nation.  Palestine  then  suffered  all  the  revolutions 
of  the  Syrian  states.  The  history  of  Mesopotamia  is,  in  its  leading 
features,  identified  Mth  that  of  Syria. 


IV.     Media  Antiqua  ;  with  Babylonia  and  Assyria. 

Media,  now  Irak  Ajami,  a  province  of  Persia,  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  river  Arasis  and  the  Caspian  shore,  and  on  the  ^\'.  by  Assyria. 
Babylonia,  now  Irak  Arabia,  is  situated  at  the  top  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
on  each  side  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  :  that  part  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Gulf  is  Chaldea,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  whole  country.  As- 
syria, now  Kurdistan,  the  most  ancient  of  the  great  empires  of  the 
world,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Armenia  ;  on  the  E.  by  Media  ;  on  the 
S-  by  Babylonia  ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Tigris,  which  separates  it  from 
3Iesopotamia. 

Of  the  transactions  of  the  ancient  Uledian  kings,  no  credible  accounts 
have  been  recorded.  They  were,  it  is  believed,  fonnerly  subject  to  As- 
syria :  but  the  inhabitants  at  length  found  means  to  tlirow  off  the  yoke. 
They  then  lived,  for  a  short  time,  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  till  Dejoces  was 
chosen  king,  and  having  reunited  the  several  districts  of  the  state,  made 
Ecbatan  his  metropolis.  His  son  and  successor  Phraortes  subdued  the 
Persians,  and,  with  the  joint  forces  of  the  two  nations,  subjugated  Asia 
firom  the  river  Halys  to  the  Assyrian  frontier.  He  next  invaded  Assyria, 
but  lost  his  life  at  the  siege  of  Nineveh.     In  the  reign  of  his  son  Cyaxares, 
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an  alliance  was  formed  with  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon,  by  which 
Nineveh  was  levelled  with  the  ground,  the  Assyrian  monarchy  was  abolish- 
ed, and  the  two  conquerors  shared  the  possession  of  its  territories.  Astyages, 
the  son  of  Cyaxares,  is  called  in  Scripture,  Ahasuerus  :  he  was  succeeded 
by  Cyaxares  II.  whom  the  sacred  writings  style  "  Darius  the  Mede." 
This  latter  prince  was  engaged  in  a  sanguinary  war  with  Neriglissar,  who 
liad  usurped  the  throne  or  Babylon,  and  who  had  formed  a  coalition  with 
the  Lydians  and  others  against  Media.  Cyaxares  gave  the  command  of 
iiis  troops  to  the  victorious  Cyrus,  who  soon  after  succeeded  to  the  empire, 
and  united  the  Median  and  Persian  states. 

Babylonia  was,  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world,  in  a  state  of  friendship 
with  Assyria  ;  but  nothing  is  known'of  either,  beyond  what  is  mentioned 
in  Scripture.  We  learn,  that,  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  there  was  a  king 
of  Shinar,  named  Amraphel,  who,  under  the  king  of  Elam,  or  Persia, 
made  war  on  the  Canaanites.  From  ^his  period  we  have  no  authentic  re- 
cords, till  the  days  of  Nabonassar,  whom  Ptolemy  considers  as  the  first 
king  of  Babylon.  Pul,  the  founder  or  reviver  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  left 
Iiis  dominions  to  be  divided  between  his  two  sons,  Tiglath-Pilezer  and 
Nabonassar;  and  thus  the  latter  obtained  the  throne  of  Babylon,  which 
country  was  about  70  years  afterwards  subjected  to  Assyria  by  Esarhad- 
don.  It  remained  part  of  that  empire,  till  Nabopolassar,  governor  of  the 
]irovince,  and  a  general  in  the  army,  seized  the  government,  and  was  pro- 
claimed king.  In  the  decline  of  life,  he  associated  in  the  sovereignty  his 
son  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  invaded  Judea,  subdued  Pharaoh  Necho,  king 
(if  Egypt,  and  recovered  some  of  the  frontier  provinces  which  that  monarch 
had  seized.  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  his  father's  death,  united  with 
Cyaxares,  king  of  3Iedia,  against  the  Assyrians,  and  put  an  end  to  that 
empire,  which  was  divided  between  the  two  conquerors,  B.  C.  601.  In 
the  mean  time,  Jehoiakin,  king  of  Judah,  attempted  to  throw  off  the  Ba- 
bylonian yoke,  by  which  vain  effort  he  lost  his  life,  and  his  country  was 
finally  subjugated.  Nebuchadnezzar  soon  after  set  up  the  golden  image 
mentio'hed  in  Scripture  :  he  next  conquered  the  Tyrians,  Sidonians,  and 
other  nations  on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  and  overran  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and 
Ivibya ;  but  he  could  not  retain  these  African  conquests.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  reign,  he  was,  for  seven  years,  afflicted  with  madness.  His  son 
and  successor,  Evil-IMerodach,  was  murdered  by  the  usurper  Neriglissar, 
who  was  soon  after  killed  in  an  engagement  with  C3rrus  King  of  Media. 
The  last  king  of  Babylonia  was  Nabonadeus,  called  in  Scripture  Belshaz- 
:<ar.  Agreeably  to  Daniel's  prediction,  this  monarch  was  slain  on  the 
evening  in  which  he  saw  the  handwriting  on  the  wall ;  and  Cyrus  obtained 
his  dominions. 

This  kingdom  afterwards  underwent  all  the  revolutions  of  the  Persian 
empire  till  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  after  which,  it  was  allotted 
to  Seleucus,  whose  successors  held  it  for  many  centuries.  Sharing  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Syrian  states.  Babylonia  was  at  length  seized  by  the  Par- 
thians,  B.  C.  141 :  it  was  afterwards  successively  reduced  by  the  Persians 
and  the  Saracens. 

The  kingdom  of  Assyria  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Ashur, 
the  second  son  of  Shem.  Ninus,  liis  successor,  seized  on  Chaldasa  after 
Ximrod's  death.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  wife  Semiramis,  whose  extra- 
orilinary  talents  raised  the  Assyrian  name  to  the  highest  eminence.  After 
lier,  we  read  a  long  list  of  voluptuous  kings  down  to  Sardanapalus,  the  last 
of  the  effeminate  race.  No  part,  however,  of  this  history  is  to  be  relied 
on  ;  for,  the  first  authentic  records  begin  with  Pul,  the  supposed  founder  of 
the  kingdom,  B.  C.  771.  Dividing  his  dominions  at  his  death  between 
iiis  two  sons,  he  allotted  Assyria  to  Tiglath-Pilezer,  who  assisted  Ahaz, 
ihe  monarch  of  Judah,  against  the  confederates,  Rezin  king  of  Damascus, 
and  Pekah  king  of  Israel.  Tiglath-Pilezer,  marching  against  Damascus, 
slew  the  king,  and  put  an  end  to  the  monarchy  ;  and  his  successor,  Shal- 
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manezer,  subjugated  to  the  Ass3man  dominion  the  kingdom  of  Israel  un- 
der Hosea.  After  Shalmanezer's  death,  Sennacherib  attempted  to  reduce 
Egypt  and  Judea,  but  was  prevented  by  the  miraculous  interposition  of 
Divine  Providence. 

In  the  first  year  of  Esarhaddon's  reign,  the  Medes  under  Dejoces  revolt- 
ed, and  separated  from  the  kingdom  of  Assyria ;  but  the  loss  was  compen- 
sated by  the  subsequent  capture  of  Babylon,  Syria,  and  Judea.  Manas- 
seh,  king  of  Judea,  was  sent  in  chains  to  Babylon.  Saosduchinos,  the 
Nebuchadonosor  of  Scripture,  turning  his  arms  against  Media,  demolish- 
ed the  great  city  of  Ecbatana,  and  gave  orders  to  his  general,  Holofemes, 
to  put  to  death  all  who  should  oppose  him.  Under  his  successor  Chyna- 
ladan,  Nabopolassar,  the  governor  of  Chaldsea,  revolted,  and  became  king 
of  Babylon. 

Assyria,  successively  overturned  by  the  Medes  and  Persians,  was  eventu- 
ally united  to  Persia. 


ARABIA. 

Boundaries. — N.  Turkey  in  Asia;  E.  the  Persian 
Gulf;  S.  the  Indian  Ocean;  W.  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez. 

Divisioxs.— --1.  Hedjaz;  2.  Yemen  ;  3.  Hadramaut; 
4.  Oman;  5.  Lahsa ;  6.  Nedjcd. 

Towns. — 1.  Mecca  (a),  Medina  (6),  Sidcn  or  Jed- 
da,  Tor ;  2.  Sana,  Mocha,  Aden,  Mareb ;  4.  Mascat, 
Rostak,  Seer  ;  5.  Lahsa. 

Islands. —  Socotra,  Balirin. 

Mountains.: — Sinai,  Horeb  (c). 

Rivers. — In  Arabia  what  are  called  rivers  are  mere  torrents, 
which  descend  from  Ihe  mountains  during  the  rains,  and  fur  a 
short  period  afterwards. 

AxciEXT  Divisions By  tlie  ancients  Arabia  was  divided  into  three 

unequal  portions ;  Arabin  Pclraa,  or  the  Stony,  on  the  N.  of  the  Red 
Sea ;  Arabia  Felix,  or  the  Happy,  in  the  S.  \\  .  ;  Arabia  Deserta  was 
the  eastern  part. 

(a)  Mecca,  the  birth-place  of  IMahomet,  is  chiefly  supported  by  the  an- 
nual resort  of  many  thousand  pilgrims,  who  come  to  visit  the  Kalm  or 
House  of  God,  in  honour  of  JVIahomet.  The  Kaba  resembles,  in  its  form, 
the  Royal  Exchange  in  London  ;  but  is  near  ten  times  as  large.     It  ba» 

42  doors {b)  Medina  is  celebrated  for  being  the  burial-place  of  3Iaho- 

met.     Here  is  a  stately  mosque,  supported  by  400  pillars,  and  fumiahed 
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with  300  silver  lamps,  which  are  continually  burning;.  His  coffin  is  cover- 
ed with  cloth  of  gold,  under  a  canopy  of  silver  tissue (c)  On  Horeb 

Moses  saw  the  burning  bush.  On  iUount  Sinai  the  Lord  delivered  the 
Ten  Commandments  lo  Moses.  On  those  mounts  are  many  chapels  and 
cells,  possessed  by  the  Greek  and  Jjatin  monks,  who  pretend  to  shew  the 
very  spot  where  every  miracle  or  transaction  recorded  in  Scripture  happen- 
ed  Here  also  is  the  wilderness  where  the  children  of  Israel  sojourr.ed  4'> 

years  in  passing  from  Egypt  to  Canaan. 


I.     Historical  Geography  of  Arabia. 

1st,  Extent Arabia  extends  about  1430  British  miles  from  N.  to  S. 

and  1200  from  E.  to  W.  The  population  has  been  estimated  at  four  mil- 
lions, but  very  little  is  known  of  the  interior  of  the  country. 

2d,  Chronology The  Arabians  profess  to  be  descendants  oiJoktan. 

or  Kahtan..  the  son  of  Eber ;  and  Ishnuiel.,  the  natural  son  of  Abraham. 
They  are  the  same  race  as  the  Assyrians  of  remote  antiquity,  the  probable 
fathers  of  the  Syrians,  Egyptians,  and  Assyrians,  whose  languages  are 
intimately  allied,  as  is  that  of  the  Hebrews.  By  all  accounts,  sacred  and 
profane,  the  Assyrians  were  the  most  ancient  civilized  and  commercial 
people  ;  for  the  pretensions  of  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos  do  not  seem  entitled 
to  much  credit.  The  modern  Arabians  are  a  most  sagacious  and  intelli- 
gent race  of  men,  remarkable  also  for  spirit  and  valour,  whose  country  has 
never  been  subdued  by  any  invader ;  and  who  alone,  of  all  Asiatic  nations, 
have  preserved  the  sacred  flame  of  freedom  which  their  progenitors  kindled. 
In  CQmparatively  modern  times  they  have  vindicated  the  fame  of  their  an- 
cient pre-eminence,  by  giving  religion  and  laws  to  half  of  Asia  and  Africa', 
and  a  great,  part  of  Europe.  The  Arabian  Khalifs  in  Spain,  Africa,  and 
Egypt,  as  well  as  at  Bagdad,  cultivated  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  sliewed 
a  great  superiority  to  the  barbarous  pov/ersof  Europe  at  that  period.  From 
Samarcand  to  the  centre  of  Africa  the  Arabian  language  and  manners  are 
held  in  veneration.  The  history  of  interior  Arabia  is  obscure,  till  the  time 
of  Mahomet ;  and  their  tratUtional  songs  chiefly  celebrate  Antai,  a  liero 
renowned  like  the  Kustan  of  the  Persians. 


II.     Political  Geography. 

1st,  Religion The  religion  of  Arabia  is  MaAo»ifton.is»n,  introduced 

in  the  sixth  century  by  that  fiunous  arch  impostor  fliahomet,  or  Moham- 
med. About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  a  new  religion  was  commenced 
in  the  central  division  of  Nedjed,  by  Abdul  Waltheb  ;  which,  by  the  latest 
accounts,  continues  to  make  considerable  progress  under  his  successors. 
His  numerous  follov.'ers  are  called  Wuhhtbees.  He  is  said  to  have  taught 
that  God  alone  should  be  adored  and  invocated  ;  while  the  mention  of  Ma- 
homet, or  any  odier  propliet,  lie  considered  as  approaching  to  idolatry. 

2d,  Government — This  country  is  divided  among  numerous /waws 
and  Sheiks.  Tlie  Imam,  or  Emir,  acknowledges  no  superior  in  spiritual 
or  temporal  afi^airs ;  he  possesses  the  prerogative  of  peace  and  war  ;  but 
cannot  be  called  despotic,  as  he  cannot  deprive  even  a  Jew  or  a  Pagan  of 
life.     The  next  in  rank  are  the  Fakis,  Do/as,  and  Walls.     Tlte  inferior 
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governments  are  conducted  by  Sheiks,  a  term  merely  implying  old  men, 

and  seems  rarely  mingled  with  the  ecclesiastic  character The  army  is 

not  numerous  ;  the  soldiers  being,  as  usual  in  the  east,  without  uniforms. 
There  is  no  navy,  and  the  trading  vessels  in  general  are  very  rudely  con- 
structed, those  of  Vemen  having  sails  made  of  matting. 


III.     Civil  Geogra'phy. 

1st,  Manners  and  Customs. — In  Yemen,  the  most  interesting  por- 
tion of  Arabia,  murder  is  punished  with  death,  but  more  often  left  to  pri- 
vate revenge,  which  occasions  family  feuds,  that  pestilence  of  society.  In 
politeness  the  Arabs  vie  with  ^he  Persians,  and  there  are  little  remains  of 
their  ancient  hospitality.  The  common  salutation  is  the  Salam  Alekum, 
or  peace  be  with  you :  in  pronouncing  which  words  they  raise  the  right 
hand  to  the  heart ;  but  this  form  is  seldom  addressed  to  Christians.  The 
houses,  though  of  stone,  are  meanly  constructed ;  the  apartments  of  the 
men  being  in  front,  those  of  the  women  behind.  The  Arab  is  moderate  in 
his  food  ;  the  common  people  seldom  exceeding  a  repast  of  bad  bread  made 
from  durra,  a  kind  of  millet,  mixed  with  camel's  milk,  oil,  butter,  or 
grease ;  the  only  drink  being  water,  and  coffee,  of  wliich  they  are  particu- 
larly fond.  Polygamy  is  confined  to  the  rich  ;  and  throughout  the  whole 
^Mahometan  regions  is  far  less  general  than  is  commonly  supposed  in  Eu- 
rope. 

2d,  Language. — The  language  of  the  Arabs  was,  even  in  ancient 
times,  divided  into  several  dialects,  as  may  be  supposed  from  its  wide  dif- 
fusion. The  language  of  the  Koran  is  so  different  from  the  niodem  speech 
of  Mecca,  that  it  is  taught  in  the  colleges  there,  as  the  Latin  is  at  Kome. 
Education  is  not  wholly  neglected,  and  many  of  the  common  people  can 
read  and  write  ;  while  those  of  rank  entertain  preceptors  to  teacn  their 
children  and  young  slaves.  In  the  chief  cities  are  colleges  for  astronomy, 
astrology,  philosophy,  medicine,  &c.  and  in  the  little  kingdom  of  Yemen 
there  are  two  universities,  or  celebrated  academies.  To  the  Arabians  we 
are  indebted  for  many  valuable  discoveries  ;  they  have  been  our  instructors 
in  chemistry  and  mathematical  science  ;  and  first  introduced  into  Europe 
the  invention  of  the  ten  arithmetical  figures. 

3d,   Manufactures    and    Cojijierce The   manufactures  of 

Arabia  are  of  little  consequence,  though  the  people  shew  much  ingenuity 
and  industry  when  their  genius  is  not  cramped  by  the  vices  of  their  go- 
vernment. From  Yemen  are  exported  coffee,  aloes,  myrrh,  (the  best  of 
which  is  from  Abyssinia),  olibanum,  or  an  inferior  kind  of  frankincense, 
senna,  ivory,  and  gold  from  Abyssinia.  The  European  imports  are  iron, 
steel,  cannon,  lead,  tin,  cochineal,  mirrors,  knives,  sabres,  cut  glass,  and 
false  pearls. 


IV.     Natural  Geography. 

1st,  Climate  and  Seasons — There  is  a  regular  rainy  season  in 
Yemen  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  September,  and  in  Oman 
there  is  rain  from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of  April.  In  ge- 
neral the  wind  from  the  sea  is  moist,  and  tliat  from  tlie  interior  deserts  is 
dry.  In  the  northern  parts  of  these  deserts  are  chiefly  perceived  the  dis- 
astrous effect  of  the  burning  wind,  called  Samiel. 

2d,  Face  of  the  Country — Arabia  presents  a  central  desert  of 
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treat  extent,  with  a  few  fertile  oases,  or  isles.,  as  in  Africa;  while  the 
ourishing  provinces  are  those  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  sea,  which 
supplies  rain  sufficient  to  maintain  the  vegetation  :  yet  the  want  of  rivers, 
lakes,  and  perennial  streams,  must  give  a  sterile  appearance  to  the  Arabian 
landscape.  In  Arabia  Deserta,  the  plains  of  sand  are  so  immense,  that 
travellers,  in  crossing  them,  are  obliged  to  make  use  of  the  mariner's  com- 
pass ;  and  the  tempests  are  not  less  terrible  here  than  on  the  ocean.  The 
air  is  excessively  liot ;  springs  or  streams  are  scarcely  to  be  met  with  ;  a 
pestilential  vapour  sometimes  passes  along,  which  instantly  kills  those 
who  happen  to  inhale  it ;  and  when  the  wind  rises  high,  the  desert  as- 
sumcs  the  appearance  of  the  most  rough  and  tempestuous  sea.  The  sand 
is  lifted  from  its  bed  by  the  force  of  the  winds,  and  driven  along  like  waves, 
clouds,  and  rain ;  every  thing  that  falls  in  its  way  is  overwhelmed,  and 
whole  caravans  of  travellers,  with  their  horse  sand  camels,  find  one  com- 
mon grave  in  the  deluge  of  sand. 

3d,  Soil  and  Agriculture The  nature  of  the  soil  has  not  been 

indicated  ;  but  agriculture  is  occupied  in  the  production  of  beautiful 
wheat,  maize,  durra,  a  kind  of  millet,  barley,  beans,  lentils,  rape;  with 
the  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  and  cotton.  A  few  dyeing  drugs,  esjjecially  in- 
digo and  Indian  madder,  are  also  cultivated.  The  plough  is  simple,  and 
the  pick  is  used  instead  of  the  spade.  The  chief  exertion  of  agricultural 
industry  is  to  water  the  lands  from  the  rivulets  and  wells,  or  by  conduct- 
ing the  rains.  The  grain  is  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  forage  is  cut  with 
the  sickle.  In  Hadramaut  there  is  a  range  of  hills  remarkable  for  pro- 
ducing frankincense.  Two  valuable  trees,  however,  are  the  peculiar 
boast  of  Arabia  Felix,  namely,  tlie  coffee,  found  both  cultivated  and  wild, 
and  the  amyris  opobalsamum,  from  which  is  produced  the  balm  of  Mecca, 
the  most  fragrant  and  costly  of  all  the  gum-resins. 

4th,  Animals The  horse  is  the  glory  of  Arabian  zoology.     They 

are  divided  into  two  great  classes,  the  Kadishi,  or  common  kind,  whose 
genealogy  has  not  been  preserved ;  and  the  Kochlani,  or  noble  horses, 
whose  breed  has  been  ascertained  for  2000  years,  proceeding,  as  they  fable, 
from  the  stalls  of  Solomon.  These  will  bear  the  greatest  fatigues,  and 
pass  whole  days  without  food,  living  on  air,  to  use  the  Arabian  metaphor. 
This  region,  or  Africa,  seems  also  the  native  country  of  the  camel,  em- 
phaticaUy  styled  by  the  orientals  the  ship  of  tfie  desert;  being,  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  its  feet,  the  faculty  of  bearing  thirst  and  hunger,  and  other 
qualities,  peculiarly  adapted  by  the  Author  of  Nature  to  perambulate  the 
sandy  wastes  which  would  otherwise  remain  unpassable.  The  other  ani- 
mals  are,  the  jackal,  the  hyena,  monkeys,  the  jerboa  or  rat  of  Pharaoh, 
antelopes,  wild  oxen,  wolves,  foxes,  wild  boars,  with  the  large  and 
small  panther.  Among  the  birds  may  be  named  the  pheasant,  the  par- 
tridge, the  ostrich,  and  a  bird  of  the  thrush  kind,  venerated  because  it  de- 
stroys the  locusts,  and  is  thought  to  come  annually  from  Corasan.  Land 
tortoises  abound,  and  are  eaten  by  the  Christians  in  Lent.  A  little  slender 
serpent,  called  beaten,  spotted  with  black  and  white,  is  of  a  nature  remark- 
ably poisonous,  the  bite  being  instant  death.  The  locust  too  is  numerous  ; 
but  the  natives  esteem  the  red  kind  as  a  fat  and  juicy  food,  and  view  it 
with  no  more  aversion  than  shrimps  and  prawns  are  beheld  by  us. 

5tli,  Minerals — There  are  no  mines  of  gold  or  silver.  Some  iron  is 
found,  but  the  metal  is  brittle.  Not  one  of  the  gems  appears  to  be  pro- 
duced in  Arabia ;  but  the  province  of  Yemen  produces  onyxes :  in  the 
same  district  there  is  a  warm  spring  of  mineral  water. 

6th,  Natural  Curiosities Amidst  the  defiiiency  of  water,  it  is 

not  surprising  that  the  grand  reservoir  near  the  ancient  city  of  Mareb, 
though  in  a  small  part  a  work  of  art,  is  regarded  as  a  singular  exertion  of 
nature. 
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7th,  Isles. — Besides  several  isles  of  little  consequence  in  the  Red  Sea, 
there  are  two  islands  which  deserve  particular  notice.  Socotra  appears  in 
all  ages  to  have  belonged  to  that  country,  and  to  have  been  celebrated  for 
the  production  of  aloes,  still  esteemed  superior  to  any  other  :  it  is  also  said 
to  produce  frankincense,  while  ambergris  and  coral  are  found  in  the  neigh- 
bouring seas.  The  inhabitants  are  clearly  of  Arabian  extract.  The  isle 
of  Bnhrin  is  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  near  the  Arabian  coast,  and  is  remark- 
able for  the  great  pearl  fishery  in  its  neighbourhood. 


Jlistori/  of  Mahomet. 

Mahomet,  or  Mahommed,  a  famous  impostor,  was  born  A.  D.  5/0^ 
at  Mecca,  a  city  of  Arabia,  of  the  noble  family  of  Koreish.  Losing  his  fa- 
ther in  his  infancy,  the  guardianship  of  him  devolved  on  his  uncle  Abu 
Taleb,  who  employed  him  to  go  with  his  caravans  from  3Iecca  to  Damas- 
cus. In  his  employment  of  camel-driver  he  continued  tUl  he  was  28  years 
of  age,  when  he  married  Cadiga,  a  rich  widow.  Becoming  hereby  one  of 
the  wealthiest  men  in  Mecca,  he  formed  the  design  of  obtaining  the  so- 
vereignty ;  and  judging  there  was  no  way  so  likely  to  gain  his  end  as  by 
effecting  a  change  in  the  religion  of  his  countrymen,  he  suddenly  assumed 
a  very  sanctified  appearance.  Having  remarked  in  his  travels  the  infinite 
variety  of  sects  which  prevailed,  he  conceived  that  his  project  was  not  im- 
practicable. He  accordingly  spent  much  of  his  time  in  a  cave  near  Mecca, 
seemingly  alone,  and  employed  in  meditation  and  prayer ;  but  in  reality 
he  called  to  his  aid  a  Persian  Jew,  well  versed  in  the  history  and  laws  of 
his  persuasion,  and  Iwo  Christians,  one  of  the  Jacobite  and  the  othef  of 
the  Nestorian  sect.  With  the  help  of  these  men  he  framed  his  Koran,  or 
the  book  which  he  pretended  to  have  received  at  different  times  from 
heaven  by  the  hands  of  the  angel  Gabriel.  At  the  age  of  forty  he  publicly 
assumed  the  prophetical  character,  calling  himself  the  apostle  of  God.  At 
first  he  had  only  his  wife  and  eight  other  followers  ;  but  in  three_years  his 
disciples  were  considerably  numerous.  On  these  he  imposed  the  most  mar- 
vellous tales,  but  well  adapted  to  deceive  ignorant  and  superstitious  minds. 
He  pretended  to  have  passed  into  the  highest  heavens  in  one  night,  on  the 
back  of  a  beautiful  ass  called  Al  Borak,  and  accompanied  by  the  angel  Ga- 
briel. There  he  had  an  interview  with  Adam,  Abraham,  Moses,  Uavid, 
and  Jesus  Christ,  who  acknowledged  his  superiority,  which  was  confirmed 
to  him  by  the  Deity  himself.  This  romance  staggered  even  some  of  his 
best  friends ;  and  a  powerful  confederacy  being  formed  against  him,  he 
was  forced  to  quit  Mecca,  and  to  seek  a  refuge  in  Medina.  This  retreat 
occasioned  the  foundation  of  his  empire  and  of  his  religion.  The  Ma- 
hometans adopt  it  as  their  chronological  standard,  calling  it  the  Hegira, 
that  is,  tlie  flight  or  persecution,  being  the  first  day  of  our  July,  A.  D. 
622.  Mahomet  had  still  a  number  of  disciples,  upon  whom  he  inculcated 
this  principle,  that  they  were  not  to  dispuie  for  their  religion  by  word, 
but  by  the  sword.  This  was  a  doctrine  well  adapted  to  a  lawless  and 
wandering  people,  and  was  soon  carried  into  practice  by  them.  The 
Jewish  Arabs  were  the  first  who  experienced  its  effects.  Mahomet  com- 
mitted upon  them  the  most  shocking  cruelties,  put  numbers  to  death, 
sold  others  for  slaves,  and  distributed  their  goods  among  his  soldiers.  A 
faith  thus  propagated  could  not  but  succeed  in  a  country  like  Arabia. 
He  rewarded  his  adherents  here  by  plunder,  and  held  out  to  them  a  cer- 
tain  happiness  of  the  most  sensual  kind  hereafter.  In  fi27,  he  made  a  treaty 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Jlecca,  whicii  two  years  afterwards  he  violated, 
and  stormed  the  place  with  fire  and  sword.     Having  made  himself  master 
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of  Arabia,  he  extended  his  conquests  into  Syria,  where  he  took  several  ci- 
ties,  and  laid  some  of  the  princes  under  tribute.  While  engaged  in  this 
victorious  career,  a  Jewess  poisoned  a  shoulder  of  mutton  whicn  was  laid 
before  him,  and  of  which  he  and  his  companions  ate  heartily.  One  of 
them  died  immediately,  but  the  prophet  lingered  some  time.  When  the 
woman  was  examined,  she  declared,  that  she  had  perpetrated  the  deed  on 
purpose  to  try  whether  he  was  really  a  true  prophet.  Of  the  effects  of  this 
poison  he  died,  A.  D.  632,  and  of  the  hegira  8,  aged  65.  After  the  death 
of  Cadiga,  he  had  several  wives  and  concubines,  by  whom  he  had  many 
children,  but  left  only  a  daughter,  named  Fatima,  who  married  his  suc- 
cessor Ali.  It  is  a  vulgar  error,  that  the  body  of  Mahomet  was  laid  in  a 
steel  coffin,  and  suspended  in  his  tomb  at  Medina,  between  two  magnets. 
The  Koran  of  this  impostor  contains  a  good  deal  of  practical  morality, 
drawn  from  the  Scriptures,  but  blended  with  extravagant  tales  and  blas- 
phemous doctrines. 


PERSIA. 

Boundaries. — N.  the  Caspian  Sea  and  Tartary  ;  E. 
Hindostan  ;  S.  the  Indian  Ocean  ;   W.  Turkey. 

Provinces. — 1.  Daghistan,  Shirvan  {^Albania)  ;  2. 
Aderbijan  {Media  or  Atropatena)  ;  3.  Ghilan  (Geld)  ; 
4.  Mazendran  (the  seat  of  the  Mardi)  ;  5.  Irac  Agemi 
{Echatana  and  Parthid)  ;  6.  Chosistan  (Susiana) ; 
7.  Farsis  or  Farsistan  {Persis  or  Persia  Proper) ;  8. 
Kerman  {Carmania)  ;  9.  Mekran  {Gedrosia)  ;  10. 
Segistan  (A?-achosia  and  Saranga)  ;  11.  Sablestan 
{Candahar  and  Bactriana)  ;  12.  Chorasan  {Aria  Mar- 
giana^  and  part  of  Hyrcania)  ;  13.  Laristan  {part  of 
Persis). 

Towns. — Derbend,  Baku,  Rasht,  Erivan,  Tebris  or 
Tauris,  Casbin,  Kom,  Ispahan  on  the  small  river  Zeti- 
deroud^  Teheran,  Susa,  Shiras,  Bushier,  Gombroon, 
Tiz,  Zarang,  Candahar,  Herat,  Mesched,  Astrabad. 

Islands. — Ormus,  Kishma,  and  Karek,  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

Lakes.— Lake  Urmia,  the  Sea  of  Durrah   {Aria 

Pains),  the  Salt  Lake  of  Bactegan. 
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Rivers Kur    {Cyrus),    Aras    {Arcuves),    Ahwas 

{Choaspis),  Tedgen  {Ochus). 


I.     Historical  Geography  qf  Persia. 

1st,  Name The  name  of  Persia  spread  from  the  province  of  Purs  or 

Furs  throughout  this  mighty  empire.  The  natives,  however,  both  in  an- 
cient and  modern  times,  have  termed  their  country  Iran  ;  while  the  coun- ' 
tries  subject  to  Persia,  beyond  the  river  Gihon  or  Amu,  were  in  ancient 
times  styled  Aniran. 

2d,  Extent From  E.  to  W.  Persia  extends  about  1200  British 

miles,  and  1000  from  N.  to  S.     The  population  has  been  vaguely  comput- 
ed at  12,000,000. 

3d,   Chroxology The  original  population  of  the   mountainous 

country  of  Persia  appears  to  have  been  indigenous,  that  is,  no  preceding 
nation  can  be  traced  ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  aU  the  most  learned  and  skil- 
ful inquirers,  this  nation  is  Scythic  or  Gothic,  and  the  very  source  and 
fountain  of  all  the  celebrated  Scythian  nations  that  detached  victorious  co- 
lonies into  the  greater  part  of  Europe  many  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era.  The  ancient  Medes  and  Purthians  in  the  N.  of  Persia  appear  to 
have  been  ot  Sarmatic  or  Slavonic  origin,  and  to  have  come  from  tneir  na- 
tive regions  on  the  Wolga The  Persian  empire,  which  succeeded  the  As- 
syrian or  Babylonian,  was  founded  by  Cyrus  about  53G  years  B.  C.  It 
ended  with  Darius',  who  was  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great,  331 
years  B.  C.  The  Persians,  under  Arbaces,  formed  a  new  empire,  called 
the  Parthian  empire,  250  B.  C.  Artaxerxes  restored  it  to  its  ancient  title 
230  B.  G.  The  Saracens  put  an  end  to  that  empire  A.  D.  6al.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Persia  was  subjugated  by  the  Tartar 
prince,  Timur  ox  Tamerlane;  whose  posterity  were  supplanted  by  an  an- 
cestor of  the  Sophi  family  (A.  D.  1501),  who  pretended  to  be'descended 
from  iMahomet  himself.  The  Persian  throne  was  usurped  in  1730  by  N'a- 
dir  Shah,  commonly  called  Thamas  Konli  Khan;  who,  on  account  of  his 
cruelty,  and  attempting  to  change  the.  religion  of  Persia,  was  assassinated 
in  his  tent  in  1747-  On  his  death,  Ahmed  Abdalla,  one  of  his  generals, 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Candahar  ;  to  which  he  annexed  the  provinces 
of  Chorasan  and  Segistan,  in  the  E.  part  of  Persia,  and  those  provinces  of 
Hindostan  W.  of  the  Indus,  that  had  been  ceded  by  the  Great  Mogul,  in 
1737,  to  Nadir  Shah.  Ahmed  died  about  the  year  1773,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  Tiwio-,  whose  successor  was  Zemaun.  Kerim  Khan,  another  of 
Nadir's  officers,  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the  western  provinces.  He 
refused  the  title  of  shah,  or  king,  being  satisfied  with  that  of  vakeel,  or  re- 
gent.  On  his  death,  in  1779^  new  competitors  for  the  throne  sprung  up, 
and  caused  another  period  of  slaughter,  till  the  year  1794,  when  Akau 
Mahomed  Khun  became  sole  monarch  ;  and  on  his  death  transmitted  the 
throne  to  his  nephew  Futtch  Ali  Shah,  the  present  prince. 

4th,  Antiquities — Of  ancient  monuments  in  Persia,  tlie  ruins  of 
.  Perscpulis  are  the  most  celebrated  and  remarkable.  They  are  situated  at 
the  bottom  of  a  mountain,  fronting  S.  W.  about  40  miles  to  the  N.  of 
Shiras.  There  are  many  inscriptions  in  a  character  not  yet  explained,  the 
letters  of  whicli  somewhat  resemble  nails  disposed  in  various  directions. 
Several  smaller  edifices  and  caverns  of  similar  architecture  are  found  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Persia,  all  which  undoubtedly  preceded  the  3Iahom^tan 
conquest  (A.  D,  (j30),  but  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  their  precise  era. 
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II.    Political  Geography. 

1st,  Remgion — The  religion  of  Persia  is  well  known  to  be  tlie  Ala- 
hnmclun,  which  was  introduced  by  the  sword,  and  has  been  followed  by  its 
usual  effects,  the  destruction  and  depopulation  of  the  country.  Vet  the 
Persians  adopt  a  milder  form  of  this  creed  than  is  followed  by  the  Turks 
and  Arabs.  Their  native  good  sense  and  benignity  of  manners  led  them 
to  reject  several  absurdities  ;  whence  they  are  regarded  by  the  other  Ma- 
hometans as  heretics.  Of  the  ancient  worshippers  of  fire,  called  Far  sees 
or  Gtiehres,  there  are  still  some  in  Persia,  who  keep  up  that  old  supersti- 
tion, but  their  numbers  are  diminishing. 

2d,  Government — The  government  of  Persia,  like  that  of  all  other 
Oriental  states,  appears  to  have  been  always  despotic  ;  but  its  administra- 
tion is  represented  as  mild.  The  state  of  the  people  seems  to  be  deplor- 
able, being  subject  to  the  arbitrary  power  and  extortions  of  the  numerous 
khans  or  chiefs. 

3d,  Army  and  Revenue — There  is  no  regular  army  in  Persia; 
but  the  royal  slaves,  3000  in  number,  are  now  disciplined  after  the  Euro- 
pean manner.  The  wandering  tribes,  who  are  all  horsemen,  form  the 
principal  miUtary  force  of  the  country.  Of  the  amount  of  the  revenue  no- 
thing certain  is  known. 


III.    Civil  Geography. 

1st,  Manners  and  Customs — The  Persians  still  pride  themselves 
on  theii  politeness,  and  are  hospitable,  not  however  without  the  expecta- 
tion of  presents  in  return.  They  seem  to  consider  themselves  as  more  wise 
and  sagacious  than  other  nations,  yet  are  passionate,  fickle,  and  cruel. 
Of  a  sanguine  temperament,  both  rich  and  poor  are  generally  gay  ;  and 
immoderate  mirth  will  succeed  the  most  violent  quarrels.  The  Persians 
eat  tw'ce  or  thrice  a  day,  dining  about  noon  ;  but  the  chief  repast  is  the 
supper,  as  with  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  most  usual  dish  is 
boiled  rice ;  but  of  sweetmeats  they  are  extremely  fond.  They  are  re- 
markable for  cleanliness,  both  in  their  persons  and  habitations.  IMarriages 
are  conducted  by  female  mediation  ;  and  the  pomp  and  ceremonies  some- 
what resemble  the  Russian.  Polygamy  is  allowed ;  but  the  first  married 
is  the  chief  wife. 

2d,  Language — The  language  of  Persia  is  perhaps  the  most  celebrat- 
ed of  all  the  oriental  tongues,  for  strength,  beauty,  and  melody.  It  bears 
a  strong  affinity  to  the  Sanscrit,  though  softened  by  the  long  usage  of  a 
polished  people.  One  of  the  oldest  remains  of  Persian  literature  is  the  fa- 
mous Sha  Nama.,  or  history  of  kings,  a  long  heroic  poem  of  Ferdusi. 
Sadi,  an  excellent  and  entertaining  moralist,  writes  in  prose  mingled  with 
verse,  like  several  of  the  Icelandic  sagas.  Hafiz  is  the  Anacreon  of  the 
East,  and  his  tomb  is  venerated  in  the  vicinity  of  Shiras  :  a  splendid  copy 
of  his  works  is  chained  to  his  monument.  But  the  sciences  in  general  are 
little  cultivated  by  the  Persians,  who  are  lost  in  abject  superstition,  and 
fond  believers  in  astrology  ;  a  proud  sophistry,  which  connects  the  little 
brief  destiny  of  man  with  the  vast  rotation  of  innumerable  suns  and  worlds. 
The  education  of  the  modern  Persians  is  cluefiy  military  ;  and  their  gross 
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flatteries,  and  obliquity  of  expression,  evince  that  they  have  totally  for- 
gotten the  noble  system  of  their  ancestors,  who  in  the  first  place  taught 
their  children  to  speak  truth. 

3d,   Manufactures   and  Commerce The  manufactures  and 

commerce  of  this  great  country  may  be  said  to  be  annihilated,  though  a 
few  carpets  still  reach  Europe  at  extravagant  prices.  Their  cotton  and 
woollen  cloths,  and  those  made  of  goats'  and  camels'  hair,  with  their  silks, 
brocades,  and  velvets,  are  superior  manufactures.  The  bows  of  Persia  are 
the  most  esteemed  of  all  in  the  east,  and  the  sabres  are  finely  damasked. 
They  excel  in  cutting  precious  stones,  and  dyeing  bright  and  lasting 
colours. 


IV.     Natural  Geography. 

1st,  Climate  and  Seasons The  northern  provinces  are  compara- 
tively cold  and  moist.  In  the  centre  of  the  kingdom  the  winter  begins  in 
November,  and  continues  till  March,  commonly  severe,  with  ice  and 
snow.  In  the  centre  and  S.  the  air  is  generally  dry,  thunder  and  lightning 
are  uncommon,  but  haU  is  often  destructive  in  the  spring. .  Near  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  the  hot  wind  called  samiel  sometimes  suffocates  the  unwary  tra- 
veller. 

2d,  Face  of  the  Country — Persia  may  be  called  a  country  of 
mountains  ;  and  where  great  plains  occur  they  are  generally  desert.  Ex- 
cept in  the  north,  and  some  parts  of  the  western  mountains,  trees  are  un- 
common.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  country  is,  that  the  rivers 
are  few  and  small,  and,  instead  of  falling  into  the  sea,  generally  flow  into 
lakes  in  the  interior.  '  Some  of  these  lates,  with  the  rivers  that  supply 
them,  dry  up  during  summer. 

3d,  Soil  and  Agriculture — The  soil  may  be  regarded  as  unfer- 
tile, and  even  the  valleys  are  sometimes  sandy  and  stony,  or  of  a  hard  dry 
clay  :  hence  the  chief  industry  of  the  Persian  farmer  is  employed  in  wa- 
tering his  lands.  The  northern  provinces,  however,  are  sufficiently  rich 
and  fertile.  The  most  common  grain  of  Persia  is  wheat,  which  is  excel- 
lent ;  but  rice  is  a  more  universal  aliment,  and  regarded  by  the  Persians 
as  the  most  delicious  of  food.  Barley  and  millet  are  also  sown.  On  the 
mountainous  ridges  are  found  the  cypress,  the  cedar,  and  several  other 
kinds  of  pines.  The  sumach,  whose  astringent  wood  is  so  essential  to  the 
arts  of  dyeing  and  tanning,  grows  here  in  vast  abundance.  The  fig,  the 
pomegranate,  the  mulberry,  almond,  peach,  and  apricot,  are  indigenous 
fruits  of  Persia.  The  vine  and  orange  grow  in  great  luxuriance.  To- 
wards the  S.  both  cotton  and  sugar  are  articles  of  common  cultivation. 
The  jasmine  and  the  blue  and  scarlet  anemone  are  found  in  the  thickets, 
and  die  tulip  and  ranunculus  in  the  pastures. 

4th,  Animals The  Persian  horses  are  the  most  beautiful  in  the 

east ;  but  in  speed  they  yield  to  the  Arabian,  which  are  less  distinguished 
by  elegance  of  form.  Mules  are  also  in  considerable  request ;  and  the  ass 
resembles  the  European.  The  camel  is  also  common.  The  Persian  cattle 
resemble  the  European,  except  towards  Hindostan,  where  they  are  marked 
by  the  hunch  on  the  shoulders.  Of  the  large-tailed  sheep,  that  appendage 
sometimes  weighs  more  than  30  pounds,  enlarging  at  the  bottom  in  tlie 
form  of  a  heart.  The  few  forests  contain  abundance  of  deer  and  antelopes  ; 
while  the  mountains  present  wQd  goats.  Hares  are  common  in  the  nume- 
rous wastes.  The  ferocious  animals  are  chiefly  concealed  in  the  forests, 
us  the  bear  and  boar,  the  lion  in  the  western  parts,  with  the  leopard,  and, 
according  to  some  accounts,  the  small  or  common  tiger.  Seals  occur  on 
the  rocks  of  the  Caspian.    The  wild  ass  is  found  in  the  central  deserts ;  but 
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the  hyena  and  jackal  belonn;  to  the  southern  provinces.  The  seas  abound 
with  tish  of  various  descriptions.  Pigeons  are  particularly  numerous  ;  and 
the  partridges  are  uncommonly  large  and  excellent.  The  boolbul,  or  ori- 
ental nightingale,  enlivens  the  spring  with  his  varied  song.  The  Persians 
have  been  long  accustomed  to  tame  beasts  of  prey,  so  as  to  hunt  with  leo- 
pards, panthers,  and  ounces. 

5th,  Minerals — Some  mines  of  lead  and  iron  are  found.  The  only 
]rrecious  stone  yet  discovered  seems  to  be  the  turkois,  which  has  indeed 
almost  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  such,  being  only  bone  or  ivory  tinged  with 
copper.  Pearls  abound  in  the  Persian  Gulf;  some  of  which  will  weigh 
.')0  grains.  Sometimes  whole  deserts  are  covered  with  sulphur,  and  others 
with  salt.  Rock  salt  is  found  near  Ispahan.  Medicinal  waters  of  various 
descriptions  abound  in  this  mountainous  country  ;  but  they  are  generally 
alike  neglected  by  the  physicians  ard  the  people. 

Gth,  Natural  Curiosities Among  the  chief  natural  curiosities 

nmst  be  named  the  fountains  of  naphtha,  or  pure  rock  oU,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Baku,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Caspian.  The  land  is  dry 
;md  rocky,  and  there  are  several  small  ancient  temples,  in  one  of  which, 
near  the  altar,  a  large  hollow  cane  is  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  from  the  end 
issues  a  blue  flame,  seemingly  more  pure  and  gentle  than  that  produced  by 
ardent  spirits.  From  an  horizontal  gap  in  an  adjoining  rock  there  also 
issues  a  similar  flame.  The  earth  round  this  place  for  above  two  miles  has 
this  surprising  property,  that,  by  taking  up  two  or  three  inches  of  the  sur- 
face, and  applying  a  live  coal,  the  part  which  is  so  uncovered  immediately 
takes  fire,  almost  before  the  coal  touches  the  earth  ;  the  flame  makes  the 
soil  hot,  but  does  not  consume  it,  nor  affect  what  is  near  it  with  any  degree 
of  heat.  If  a  cane  or  tube,  even  of  paper,  be  set  about  two  inches  in  the 
ground,  confined  and  close  with  the  earth  below,  and  the  top  of  it  touched 
with  a  live  coal  and  blown  upon,  immediately  a  flame  issues,  without  hurt- 
ing either  the  cane  or  paper,  provided  the  edges  be  covered  with  clay  ;  and 
ihis  method  tliey  use  tor  light  in  their  houses,  which  have  only  the  earth 
for  the  floor  :  three  or  four  of  these  lighted  canes  wUl  boil  water  in  a  pot, 
and  thus  they  dress  their  victuals.  The  flame  may  be  extinguished  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  spirits  of  wine.  The  ground  is  dry  and  stony, 
and  the  more  stony  any  particular  part  is,  the  stronger  and  clearer  is  the 
flame  :  it  smells  sulphureous,  like  naphtha,  but  not  very  offensive.  Lime 
is  burnt  to  great  perfection  by  means  of  this  phenomenon  ;  the  flame  com- 
municating itself  to  any  distance  where  the  earth  is  uncovered  to  receive  it. 
The  stones  must  be  laid  on  one  another,  and  in  three  days  the  lime  is 
completed.  Near  this  place  brimstone  is  dug,  and  naphtha  springs  are 
found.  ^V'hen  the  weather  is  thick  and  hazy  the  springs  boU  up  the 
higher  ;  and  the  naphtha  often  takes  fire  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
runs  in  a  flame  into  the  sea,  in  great  quantities,  to  a  distance  almost  in- 
credible. In  clear  weather  the  springs  do  not  bod  up  above  two  or  three 
feet.  Some  of  the  springs  which  have  not  been  long  opened  form  a  mouth 
of  eight  or  ten  feet  diameter.  Not  far  from  hence  are  also  springs  of  hot 
water,  which  boil  up  in  the  same  manner  as  the  naphtha,  and  very  thick, 
being  impregnated  with  a  blue  clay ;  but  it  soon  clarifies.  Bathing  in 
'his  tt'arm  water  is  found  to  strengthen,  and  procure  a  good  appetite. 


Ancient  History  of  Persia. 

Persia  was  at  first  peopled  by  Elam,  the  son  of  Shem  ;  and  Chedor- 
laomer,  who  conquered  many  Asiatic  provinces,  is  its  first  king  mentioned. 
.Vfterwards,  nothing  remarkable  occurs  till  the  time  of  Cyrus,  the  founder 
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of  that  great  empire,  which  was  the  glory  and  the  terror  of  the  East 

This  Cyrus,  the  son  of  Cambyses,  by  conquering  Lydia  with  the  other 
parts  of  Asia  Minor  ;  by  reducing  Babylonia  ;  and  by  uniting,  on  the 
death  of  Cyaxares,  the  Median  territories  with  his  other  dominions,  ex- 
tended his  empire  from  the  Indus  in  the  east  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
iEgean  in  the  west,  while  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  seas  were  liis  north- 
ern boundary.  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  he  published  his  famous 
edict,  permitting  the  Jews  to  return  to  Jerusalem  and  rebuild  their  tem- 
ple :  and  restoring  to  them  aU  the  sacred  vessels  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  brought  from  that  city.  Cyrus,  marching  against  Tomyris,  queen  of 
the  Scythians,  was  defeated  and  put  to  death.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Cambyses,  who  reduced  Egypt  to  subjection.  Darius,  the  nest  King, 
was  raised  from  the  peerage  to  the  crown.  He  was  friendly  to  the  Jews, 
divided  his  empire  into  twenty  governments  called  satrapies,  and  success- 
fully invaded  India :  he  afterwards  sent  100,000  men  to  invade  Greece ; 
but  these  were  defeated  at  JMarathon  by  10,000  men  commanded  by  Mil- 
tiades.  He  then  renewed  the  war  in  person,  but  died  before  his  purpose 
could  be  effected.  His  son  Xerxes  following  the  same  plan,  invaded 
Greece  with  1,700,000  infantry  ;  which  force  was  bravely,  tnough  unsuc- 
cessfully, opposed  at  Themiopylse  by  a  body  of  300  Spartans  or  Lacedee- 
luonians,  under  the  command  of  their  king  Leonidas  :  but  the  battle  of 
Salamis  afterwards  obliged  him  to  leave  Europe  with  precipitation.  The 
remnant  of  this  vast  army,  left  under  the  command  of  Mardonius,  was 
defeated  at  the  battle  of  Plataea ;  and  Xerxes  was  scon  after  assassinated. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  (called  in  Scripture 
Ahasuerus),  who  raised  Esther  to  the  throne,  and  greatly  favoured  the 
Jews.  On  the  accession  of  Artaxerxes  JMnemon,  his  brother  Cyins,  who 
had  the  government  of  Asia  Minor,  attempted  to  dethrone  him.  M''ith 
113,000  men,  including  13,000  Greek  mercenaries,  he  marched  toCunaxa, 
in  the  province  of  Babylon,  where  Cyrus  was  slain.  The  remains  of  the 
Grecian  forces  were  the  famous  ten  thousand,  who  retreated  under  Xeno- 
phon.  • 

The  last  prince  of  this  dynasty  was  Darius  Codomannus,in  whose  le^ 
Persia  was  invaded  by  Alexander  the  Great,  B.  C.  334.  By  a  series  of 
brilliant  victories,  he  obtained  possession  of  all  the  strong  places ;  and, 
on  the  death  of  Darius,  succeeded  to  the  empire,  and  abolished  thO^  Persian 
monarchy.  At  his  decease,  the  Seleucidse  obtained  the  government  of 
these  territories,  and  held  them  till  they  were  seized  by  iMithridates  king 
of  Parthia,  and  annexed  to  his  empire,  B.  C.  141.  Persia  afterwards  un- 
derwent the  revolutions  of  the  Parthian  states. 


HINDOSTAN, 

OR 

INDIA  WITHIN  THE  GANGES.* 

Boundaries N.  Tibet  and  the  Mountains  of  Tar- 

tary ;  W.  Persia  and  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  S.  the  Indian 

•  India  in  general  contains  ttco  parts  ;  India  within,  and  India  without, 
the  Ganges.  By  the  term  Eaat  Indies,  the  modems  include  not  only  the 
two  peninsulas,  but  most  of  the  islands  in  the  Indian  and  Eastern  Oceans. 
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Ocean;  E.  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  Eastern  Penin-' 
sula. 

Divisions.— 1-  Gangetic  Hindostan,  viz.  Bengal, 
Bahar,  Allahabad,  Oude,  Agra,  part  of  Delhi,  Agimere, 
and  Malwa ;  2.  Sindetlc  Hindostan,  viz.  Kuttore,  Cash- 
mere, Cabul,  Candahar,  Lahore,  Moultan,  and  Sindy ; 
3.  Central  Hindostan,  viz.  Guzerat,  Candeish,  Berar, 
Orissa,  the  Sircars,  N.  part  of  Golconda,  Visiapour, 
Dowlatabad,  and  Concan  ;  4.  Southern  Hindostan,  viz. 
part  of  Golconda,  Mysore,  the  Carnatic,  with  Madura, 
and  some  principalities  on  the  Malabar  coast. 

Towns.* — 1.  Calcutta  (a),  Moorshedabad,  Patna, 
Allahabad,  Lucknow,  Agra,  Delhi  {h),  Agimere,  Ou- 
gein  ;  2.  Kuttore,  Cashmere  (c),  Cabul,  Candahar  (fZ), 
Lahore,  Moultan,  Tatta  ;  3.  Amedabad,  Camby,  Su- 
rat  (e),  Burhanpour,  Nagpour,  Cattack,  Visagapatam, 
Jagarnaut  (y),  Hydrabad,  Golconda,  Masulipatam, 
Visiapour,  Aurungabad,  Goa,  Bombay  {g)  ;  4.  Seringa- 
patam  (A),  Arcot,  Madras,  Pondicherry. 

Islands. — Ceylon, Maldives,  Laccadives,  Elephanta, 
and  Salsette.  In  Ceylon  are  the  towns  of  Candi,  Co- 
lumbo,  and  Trincomale. 

Mountains. — The  Himmaleh  or  Snowy  Mountains, 
the  Western  and  Eastern  Gauts  running  along  the  Ma- 
labar  and  Coromandel  coasts. 


*  Generally  speaking,  the  description  of  one  Indian  city  is  a  description 
of  all ;  they  being  all  built  on  one  plan,  with  exceedingly  narrow,  con- 
fined, and  crooked  streets  ;  with  an  incredible  number  of  reservoirs  and 
ponds,  and  a  great  many  gardens  interspersed.  A  few  of  the  streets  are 
paved  with  brick.  The  houses  are  variously  built,  some  with  brick,  others 
with  mud,  and  a  still  greater  proportion  with  bamboos  and  mats  ;  and 
these  different  kinds  of  fabrics,  standing  intermixed  with  each  other,  form 
a  motley  appearance :  those  of  the  latter  kind  are  invariably  of  one  story, 
and  covered  with  thatch.  Those  of  brick  seldom  exceed  two  floors,  and 
have  flat,  terraced  roofs. 
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Gulfs,  &c. — Gulfs  of  Cutch   and  Cambay,    Cape 
Comorin,  Gulf  of  Manara,  Adam's  Bridge,  Palk's  Pas- 
sage, and  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
Rivers. — Ganges,  Indus. 

Additional  Town's. — 1 .  Fort  William,  Chandernagore,  Hoog- 
ly,  Dacca,  Benares  (?'),  Oude  (k),  Bereilly,  GwaJior ;  2.  Ghizni, 
Attock,  Sirhind,  JVusserpoitr ;  3.  Ellichpour,  Ruttunpour,  Raja- . 
mundry,  Poonah ;  4'.  Bangalore,  Cnddahre,  Tranquebar,  Nega- 
paiam,  Tanjore,  Tritchinopoly ,  Dindigul,  Madura,  Travancore, 
Cochin,  Paniany,  Calicut    (/),  TeUichery,  Mangalore,  Barcelore. 

Additional  Rivers. — Caggar,  Pvddar,  Nerhudda,  Tap' 
iee,  Bramnee,  Mahanada,  Godavery,  Kistna. 

HixDOSTAN  is  now  considered  as  subject  to  five  principal  powers  or 
states  : 

1.  The  Seiks,  who  possess  Lahore,  the  principal  part  of  Moultan,  and 
the  western  part  of  Delhi.  Lahor  is  their  capital — Cashmere,  C'abul, 
Sindy,  and  part  of  Moultan,  are  subject  to  the  king  of  Candahar.  These 
last  provinces  now  go  by  the  general  name  oi  Affyhanistan. 

2.  TheBERAR,  lOr  Easterx  Mahbattas.  Their  possessions  arc 
Berar  and  Orissa.     Nagpovr  is  their  capital. 

3.  The  Poonah,  or  Western  Mahrattas.  To  these  belong 
Malwa,  Candeish,  Visiapour,  and  the  principal  parts  of  Agimere,  ana 
Guzerat.    Their  capital  is  Poonah. 

4.  The  SouBAH  of  the  Deccan,  who  is  sovereign  of  (rolconda, 
principal  part  of  Dowlatabad,  and  the  western  part  of  Berar.  Jiis  capital 
is  Hydrabad. 

5.  The  British  Possessioxs  in  India,  which  are  the  following  : 

BRITISH  INDIA. 

The  British  Possessions  in  India  are  Bengal,  Bafiar ;  part  of 
Allahabad  and  Orissa;  the  Northern  Sircars.,  a  Jaghirc  in  the  Carnalic, 
countries  X.  and  S.  of  Calicut  on  the  3Ialabar  coast ;  witli  Bombay,  the 

island  of  Sahette,  &c The  British  rank  asMllies  the  Rajahs  of  Mysore, 

Tanjore,  Tritchinopoly,  Madura,  Travancore  ;  the  Nabobs  of  Onde  and 
Arcnt  ;  and  the  territory  of  Cochin. 

The  British  Possessions  in  India,  including  those  of  their  allies,  con- 
tain about  t)0,000,000  of  inhabitants,  and  yield  an  annual  revenue  of 
£17.000,000  sterUng. 

The  English  East  India  Cojipany  have  in  Hindosian  three  dis- 
tinct establishments,  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay.  Bengal,  of  which 
the  capital  is  Calcutta,  has  the  presiding  court  of  justice,  and  takes  the 
lead  in  every  thing. 

[a)  In  the  prison  of  Calcutta  is  the  famous  black  hole,  a  room  only  18 
feet  square,  into  which  145  English  were  thrust  by  a  native  prince,  in 

1758,  of  whom  122  died  before  morning {b)  Delhi,  formerly  the  capital 

of  the  Mongul  empire,  has  been  very  thinly  inhabited  since  the  dreadful 
massacre  by  Xadir  Shah,  in  which  100.000  people  are  said  to  have  perish- 
ed.  (c)  Cashmere,  famed  for  its  manufacture  of  shawls. (rf)  Canda- 
har, the  site  of  Alexandria,  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great, — On  th 

7     \ 
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banks  of  the  Hydaspes  Alexander  built  the  city  of  Nicwn,  in  honour  of 
his  victory  over  Poru,s  ;  and  the  city  of  Biu-ephala,  in  memory  of  his  hor.sc 

Bucephahis. (c)  Sural  has  an  hospital  for  sick  and  maimed  nriimals, 

but  no  establishment  of  the  kind  for  the  human  species. (/)  Juyur- 

naut,  near  which  is  a  famous  pagoda,  a  vast  pile  of  building,  where  the 
most  horrid  idolatrous  rites  are  performed  :  here  superstition  wears  her 
most  dreadful  aspect :  Dr  Buchanan,  in  his  "  Chrigtkin  Researches,'''' 
circumstantially  describes  the  honours  paid  to  this  Moloch  of  Hindostan. 

[g)  Bombay,*  situated  on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  was  part  of  the 

dower  brought  by  Catharine,  the  infanta  of  Portugal,  to  King  Charles  II. 

of  England (/?)  Seringapatanu,  lately  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 

J\fysore,  is  now  in  possession  of  the  British.  In  17!*2,  Lord  CornwaUis 
compelled  Tippoo,  sovereign  of  Mysore,  to  cede  about  one  third  of  his 
dominions  to  the  East  India  Company  ;  and  in  1799,  this  tyrant  lost  his 
life  and  kingdom  together,  his  terrirories  being  conquered  by  iMarquis 
Wellesley. 

(«')  Benares  is  the  ancient  seat  of  Brachminical  learning (A-)  Oude 

is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Hindostan.  It  is  mentioned  as  the 
capital  of  a  great  kingdom,  in  Feritsha's  history,  1209  years  before  the 
Christian  era ;    but,  whatever  may  have  been  its  former  magnificence, 

scarcely  any  traces  of  it  are  left (/)  Calient,  the  first  Indian  port  which 

was  visited  by  the  English  ;  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  established 
here  is  called  calico,  from  the  name  of  the  town. 


I.     Historical  Geography  of  Hindostan. 

1st,'  Names. — The  native  name  of  this  celebrated  country  is  said  to  be 
in  the  ancient  Sanscrit  language  Bharata ;  but  its  proper  native  term 
seems  to  be  Jifedhyama,  and  Bhaiat  was  the  first  king.  That  of  HindoS' 
tan  seems  to  have  been  imposed  by  the  Persians,  and  derived,  like  the 
classical  name  India,  from  the  great  western  river  Indus,  with  the  Persian 
termination  tan,  or  stan,  which  signifies  a  country. -f-  It  was  long  known 
by  the  name  of  the  empire  of  the  Great  Jilogtd,  because  it  was  then  sub- 
ject to  iMongul  emperors,  successors  of  Timur  the  Tartar. 

2d,  p]xTENT The  length  of  this  portion  of  Asia  from  N.  to  S.  is 

about  1890  British  miles ;  the  greatest  breadth  is  1600 — The  surface  of 
the  country  is  computed  by  Mr  Hamilton  to  occupy  1,020,000  English 
square  miles,  and  the  entire  population,  according  to  the  same  author,  is 
101,000,000,  of  whom  71,000,000  are  under  the  British  government,  or 
princes  who  are  its  tributaries  or  allies,  and  30,000,000  under  independent 
native  princes. 

3d,  Chronology The  original  population  may  be  generally  con- 

sidered  as  indigenous,  or,  in  other  words,  peculiar  to  the  country.  In  the 
N.  and  N.  W.  there  may  be  some  slight  admixture  of  the  Persians,  of  the 
Greeks  of  Bactriana,  and  of  the  ancient  Scythians.  The  Hindoo  chrono- 
logy,  published  by  Anquetil  du  Perron,  is  that  of  the  rajahs  or  sovereigns 
of  Bengal ;  and  the  most  remarkable  facts  are  repeated  invasions  by  the 
Persians,  one  of  them  supposed  to  be  fourteen  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  The  invasion  of  Western  India  by  Alexander  the  Great,  hap- 
pened about  325  years  B.  C.     The  first  irruption  of  the  Mahometans  (un- 

•  The  name  is  Portuguese,  buon  lahia,  a  good  bay. 

•f-  The  word  Hindostan  is,  indeed,  entirely  of  Persian  origin,  compound- 
ed of  stan,  a  region,  and  Hind  or  Hindoo,  Indian  ;  i,  e.  the  Indian  region. 
m  the  country  of  India. 
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der  Mahmoud  of  Ghizni)  was  in  A.  D.  1000.  Zinghis  Khan,  a  Tartarian 
prince,  also  directed  his  force  thither  in  1221,  and  made  the  emperor  for- 
sake his  capital.  In  lo09,  the  JMongul  Tartars,  under  the  conduct  of  Ti- 
mur  or  Tamerlane,  invaded  llindostan  ;  but  the  conquest  of  the  country 
was  not  effected  till  1525,  by  Sultan  Baber,  one  of  his  descendants,  who, 
from  this  circumstance,  was  the  founder  of  the  JMongul  dynasty  ;  and 
hence  Hindostan  has  been  called  the  Mongul  Empire,"and  its  chief,  the 
(rreat  Mogul.  In  the  reign  of  Aurungzebe,  which  lasted  from  1660  to 
1707,  the  empire  attained  its  full  extent ;  his  authority  reached  from  10  to. 
35  degrees  in  lat.  and  nearly  as  much  in  Ion.  and  his  revenue  is  said  to  have 
exceeded  £32,000,000  sterling  ;  equal,  perhaps,  considering  the  compara- 
tive price  of  products,  to  £160,000,000  sterling  in  modern  Lngland.  After  ■ 
his  death,  one  weak  prince  succeeded  another,  till  the  invasion  of  India  by 
the  Persian  usurper  Kouli  Khan,  or  Nadir  Shah,  in  1738.  In  the  reign 
of  Ahmed  Shah,  successor  of  IMahomed  Shah,  the  entire  division  of  the 
empire  took  place ;  nothing  remaining  to  the  house  of  Tamerlane  but  the 
city  and  small  territory  of  Delhi.  The  JMongul  em.pire  was  now  become 
merely  nominal;  and  the  emperors,  from  this  period,  must  be  regarded  as 
of  no  political  consequence,  otherwise  than  as  their  names  and  persons  were 
made  use  of,  by  different  parties,  to  promote  their  own  views  ;  for  the  name 
and  person  of  the  emperor  retaiiis  a  cor.siderable  degree  of  veneration  among 
the  bulk  of  the  people  in  Hindostan.  Ahmed  was  deposed  in  1753,  and 
his  successor  was  deposed  and  murdered  in  1760.  He  was  succeeded,  how- 
ever, by  his  son  Shah  Ahlum,  who  died  in  1806,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
second  son  Ackber  Shah.  Hindostan  may  now  be  said  to  consist  of  five 
principal  states,  which  hold  as  tributaries,  or  feudatories,  numerous  in- 
ferior states.  These  five  states  are  the  British,  the  Poonah  Mahrattas, 
the  Berar  Mahrattas,  the  Soulah  of  the  Deccan,  and  the  Seiks. 

4th,  ANTiauiT^ES — The  ancient  monuments  of  Hindostan  are  very 
numerous,  and  of  various  descriptions,  exclusive  of  the  tombs  and  other 
edifices  of  the  Mahometan  conquerors.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  are 
excavated  temples,  statues,  relievos,  &c.  Several  ancient  grants  of  lands, 
some  coins  and  seals,  have  also  been  found. 


II.     Political  Geography. 

1st,  Religion — It  is  inferred,  that  while  the  religion  of  Boodh  was 
the  real  ancient  system  of  Hindostan,  the  artful  Bramins  iiave  introduced 
many  innovations  in  order  to  increase  their  own  power  and  influence.  The 
fabric  rests  on  that  almost  universal  system  of  the  east,  the  belief  in  a  Su- 
preme Creator  too  ineffable  and  sublime  for  human  adoration,  which  is 
therefore  addressed  to  inferior,  but  great  and  powerful  divinities.  The 
doctrine  of  transmigration  is  one  of  its  distinguished  tenets.  Their  institu- 
tions of  religion  form  a  regular  system,  and  secure  the  attachment  of  the 
su^)erstitious  multitude.  The  temples  consecrated  to  their  deities  are  mag- 
nificent ;  their  religious  ceremonies  splendid  ;  and  the  absolute  dominion 
which  tlie  Bramins  have  obtained  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  is  sup- 
ported by  tlie  command  of  the  immense  revenues,  with  which  the  liberality 
of  princes,  and  the  zeal  of  pilgrims  and  devotees,  have  enriched  their  pa- 
godas. The  dominion  of  religion  extends,  indeed,  to  a  thousand  particu- 
lars, which  in  other  countries  are  governed  by  the  civil  laws,  or  by  taste, 
custom,  or  fashion.  Their  dress,  their  food,  the  common  intercourses  of 
life,  their  marriages  and  possessions,  are  all  under  tlie  jurisdiction  of  reli- 
gion. In  India  generally,  the  Hindoos  are  supposed  to  be  to  the  Mahome- 
tans in  the  proportion  of  10  to  1. 

2d.  (tovernmext. — The  Hindoos,  or  Gentoos,  differ  materially  from 
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all  other  nations,  by  being  divided  into  tribes  or  casts.  The  four  principal 
tribes  are  the  Bramins,  soldiers,  labourers,  and  mechanics  ;  and  these  are 
subdi%'ided  into  a  multiplicity  of  inferior  distinctions.  The  members  of 
each  cast  adhere  invariably  to  the  profession  of  their  forefathers  :  from  ge- 
neration to  generation  the  same  families  have  followed,  and  stiU  continue 
to  follow,  one  uniform  manner  of  life.  The  Gentoo  laws  (with  their  sacred 
books,  the  Veidam  and  the  Shastah),  are  written  in  the  Sanscrit  language, 
and  are  intimately  blended  with  their  religion. 


III.     Civil  Geography. 

1st,  Maxners  and  Customs — Their  manners  are  gentle.  Their 
happiness  consists  in  the  solaces  of  domestic  life  ;  and  they  are  taught  by 
their  religion,  that  matrimony  is  an  indispensable  duty  in  every  man,  who 
does  not  entirely  separate  himself  from  the  world,  from  a  principle  of  de- 
votion. Their  religion  permits  them  to  have  several  wives  ;  but  ihey  sel- 
dom have  more  than  one  ;  and  their  v/ives  are  distinguished  by  a  decency 
of  demeanour,  a  solicitude  for  their  families,  and  a  fidelity  to  their  vows, 
which  might  do  honour  to  human  nature  in  the  most  civilized  countries. 
Such  as  are  not  engaged  in  worldly  pursuits  are  a  very  superstitious  inno- 
cent people,  who  promote  charity  as  much  as  they  can,  both  to  man  and 
beast :  but  those  who  engage  in  the  world  are  generally  the  worst  of  all  the 
Gentoos ;  for,  persuaded  that  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  will  purify  them 
from  their  sins,  and  being  exempt  from  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  courts 
of  justice  (under  the  Gentoo  governments),  they  run  into  much  greater  ex- 
cesses. The  custom  of  women  burning  themselves  in  the  fire  with  the 
corpse  of  their  husbands,  formerly  much  practised  in  Hindostan,  is  now 
on  the  decline.  The  houses,  which  generally  consist  only  of  a  ground  floor, 
are  built  of  earth  or  bricks,  covered  with  mortar,  and  sometimes  with  ex- 
cellent cement,  with  no  windows,  or  only  small  apertures.  The  amuse- 
ments consist  of  religious  processions  ;  but  though  dancing  girls  abound, 
yet  theatrical  exhibitions  do  not  seem  so  common  as  in  the  countries  far- 
ther to  the  east. 

2d,  Language. — The  general  ancient  language  of  Hindostan  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  Sanscrit,  an  original  and  refined  speech,  consistinj^ 
of  fifty-two  characters,  compared  by  Sir  AV'illiam  Jones  with  the  Greek  and 
Latin.  The  more  common  dialects  are  those  of  Kandia,  Tamulac,  Mala- 
bar, Canara,  ]\Iarashda,  Talenga,  Bengal,  Devangaric,  Guzaratic,  and 
Nepalic.  The  literature  of  Hindostan,  doubtless,  contains  several  valuable 
and  curious  monuments  ;  but  their  epochs  are  extremely  uncertain.  It  is 
a  great  singularity,  that  the  old  Hindoo  grants  of  land,  many  of  which 
have  been  translated  and  published,  arc  extremely  long,  and  in  a  strange 
poetical  or  inflated  style,  some  of  the  compound  words  consisting  of  not 
less  than  150  syllables  !  The  chief  university  in  the  N.  is  that  of  Benares, 
or  fe/zarcs,*  a  most  celebrated- and  ancient  school,  now  included  in  the 
English  possessions. 

3d,  Manufactuues  and  Commerce The  chief  manufactures  of 

Hindostan  are  those  of  muslins  and  calicoes  ;  the  other  exports,  consisting 
of  diamonds,  raw  silks,  with  a  few  wrought  sUks,  spices,  drugs,  &c.  The 
shawls  of  Cashmere  are  also  deservedly  esteemed ;  being  there  woven  from 
a  material  chiefly  supplied  by  Tibet.  Sculpture  is  as  little  advanced  as 
painting,  the  design  and  execution  being  alike  bad ;  yet  the  temples  are 
sometimes  majestic  and  solemn.  In  most  trades  very  few  tools  are  em- 
ployed. The  simple  loom  is  reared  in  the  morning  under  a  tree,  and  car- 
ried home  in  the  evening — Diamonds,  and  some  other  precious  stones,  are 

•  The  Bengal  language  has  no  w,  and  instead  of  it  employs  the  b. 
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products  almost  peculiar  to  Hindostan  ;  as  well  as  many  spices,  aromatics, 
and  drui^s.  Kice,  sugar,  and  many  articles  of  luxury,  are  also  products 
of  this  country. 


IV.     Natural  Geography. 

1st,  Climate  and  Seasons — The  climate  and  seasons  are  consider- 
ably diversified  by  difference  of  latitude  and  local  situation.  Yet  in  gene- 
ral, though  the  northern  Alps  of  Tibet  be  covered  with  perpetual  snow, 
there  is  some  similarity  of  climate  through  the  wide  regions  of  Hindostan. 
Except  in  Cashmere,  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  vestige  of  winter, 
except  the  thick  fogs  of  November ;  and  excessive  rains,  or  excessive  heats, 
form  the  chief  varieties  of  the  year.  In  Bengal,  the  hot  or  dry  season  be- 
gins with  March,  and  continues  to  the  end  of  3Iay ;  the  rainy  season  con- 
tinues from  June  to  September  :  excessive  fogs  often  prevail  in  January 
and  February.  By  the  latter  end  of  June  the  Ganges  has  risen  15i  feet 
out  of  32,  which  is  the  extreme  height  of  the  inundation.  By  the  latter 
end  of  July,  all  the  lower  parts  of  Bengal,  contiguous  to  the  Ganges  and 
Burram-pooter,  are  overflowed,  and  form  an  inundation  of  more  than  100 
miles  in  width.  The  rainy  season  on  the  iMalabar  and  Coromandel  coasts 
happens  regularly  at  different  periods  of  the  year. 

2d,  Face  of  the  Country Hindostan  consists  chiefly  of  exten- 
sive plains,  fertilized  by  numerous  rivers  and  streams,  and  interspersed 
with  a  few  ranges  of  hills.  The  frontier  mountains  of  Tibet  are  of  small 
elevation,  compared  with  those  of  the  interior  of  that  country  ;  and  the 
Gauts  in  the  S.  are  not  estimated  at  above  3000  feet.  The  periodical 
rains,  and  intense  heats,  produce  a  luxuriance  of  vegetation  miknown  to 
almost  any  other  country  on  the  globe  ;  and  the  variety  and  richness  of 
the  vegetable  creation  delight  the  eye  of  every  spectator.  Large  forests 
occur  in  various  quarters,  particularly  near  the  mouths  of  the  Gasges,  and 
in  the  wide  unexplored  regions  on  the  W.  of  the  Sircars.  These  forests 
surpass  in  exuberance  of  vegetation  any  idea  which  Europeans  can  ima- 
gine ;  creeping  plants  of  prodigious  size  and  length,  extended  from  tree  to 
tree,  forming  an  impenetrable  gloom,  and  a  barrier,  as  it  were,  sacred  to 
the  first  mysteries  of  nature.  The  liberality  with  which  nature  has  scat- 
tered over  this  favourite  country  the  choicest  of  those  plants  that  contribute 
to  the  sustenance,  the  convenience,  and  elegance  of  human  life,  is  bound- 
less, and  almost  unrivalled  :  double  harvests,  two  crops  of  fruit  from 
many  of  the  trees,  and  from  most  of  the  rest  a  copious  and  regular  sup- 
ply during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  are  the  bases  that  support  its 
swarming  population,  while  its  timber  of  every  quality,  its  plants  of  me- 
dicinal virtue,  its  numerous  and  exquisite  dyeing  drugs,  and  its  cottons 
and  other  vegetable  articles  of  clothing,  supply  its  inhabitants  with  the 

materials  of  luxury  and  refinement Each  leaf  of  the  greater  fan  palm, 

which  abounds  on  the  lower  mountains  of  the  Camatic,  is  capable  of 
covering  ten  or  a  dozen  men,  and  two  or  tliree  of  them  are  sufficient  to 
roof  a  cottage.  The  cotton-tree  rises,  with  a  thorny  trunk,  18  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, to  tlie  height  of  50  feet  without  a  branch  ;  it  then  throws 
out  numerous  boughs,  which  are  adorned  in  the  rainy  season  with  purple 
blossorns  as  large  as  the  open  hand,  and  these  are  succeeded  by  capsules 
filled  with  a  fine  kind  of  cotton.  The  teak-tree  is  used  principally  for 
ship-building. 

3d,  Soil  and  Agriculture — The  soil  is  in  some  parts  so  excellent 
as  to  consist  of  black  vegetable  mould  to  the  depth  of  six  feet.     Rice  is 
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the  chief  {ijrain  ;  and  on  the  dry  sandy  lands  of  the  Coromandel  coast  great 
industry  is  displayed  in  watering  it.  ]\Iaize  and  the  sugar-cane  are  also 
favourite  products.  The  cultivation  of  cotton  is  also  widely  diffused  ;  and 
this  plant  particularly  thrives  on  the  dry  coast  of  Coromandel. 

4th,  Animals The  numerous  cavalry  which  form  the  armies  of  the 

Hindoo  princes,  employ  great  numbers  of  horses.  In  some  regions  there 
are  ponies  not  exceeding  30  inches  in  height.  The  wild  mule,  and  the 
wild  ass,  sometimes  pass  in  herds  to  the  northern  mountains,  from  the 
centre  of  Asia  and  the  desert  of  Gobi.  The  cattle  of  Hindostan  are  nume- 
rous, and  often  of  a  large  size,  with  a  hunch  on  the  shoulders.  The  sheep 
are  covered  with  hair  instead  of  wool,  except  in  the  most  northern  parts — 
Antelopes  abound,  of  various  beautiful  kinds.  The  Arabian  camel,  or 
that  with  a  single  hunch,  is  no*  unfrequent  about  Patna.  The  usual 
height  of  the  elephant  is  about  10  feet.  Apes  and  monkeys  abound  in 
various  regions  of  Hindostan ;  and  the  orang-outang  is  said  to  be  found 
in  the  vast  forests  on  the  W.  of  the  Sircars.  The  dogs  are  generally  of 
the  cur  kind.  The  other  animals  are  wild  boars,  bears,  wolves,  foxes, 
jackalls,  hyenas,  leopards,  panthers,  lynxes :  in  the  N.  musk  weasels, 
and  many  other  quadrupeds  of  inferior  size.  The  lion  is  found  near  the 
northern  mountains.  The  royal  tiger  of  Bengal  is  however  a  far  more 
terrible  animal  than  the  stoutest  lion  ;  the  height  of  some  being  said  to  be 
five  feet,  and  the  length  in  proportion.  His  fatal  spring,  said  to  extend 
100  feet,  is  not  improbable  when  compared  with  that  of  the  cat.  Such  is 
the  nature  of  the  animal,  that  if  disappointed  in  his  first  leap,  he  hangs 
his  tail  and  retreats.  The  rhinoceros  with  one  horn,  an  animal  of  the 
swamps,  abounds  in  the  Gangetic  isles.  Wild  peacocks  are  numerous  in 
Tibet  and  Ceylon. 

5th,  Minerals The  most  distinguished  and  peculiar  mineral  pro- 

dut;t  of  Hindostan  is  that  of  diamonds,  which  are  indeed  also  found  in 
Brazil,  but  of  far  inferior  quality.  This  substance  is  the  most  hard, 
transparent,  and  brilliant  of  all  minerals,  and  is  commonly  colourless ; 
but  is  found  occasionally  of  citron  yellow,  grey,  brown,  or  black.  The 
chief  and  most  celebrated  diamond  mines  are  those  near  Visiapour  and 
Golconda — Next  in  value  to  the  diamond  are  the  sapphire  and  the  ruby, 
which  are  chiefly  found  in  the  Birman  territories  ;  but  the  ruby  also  oc- 
curs in  Ceylon,  which  likewise  produces  an  inferior  kind  of  sapphire,  the 
topaz,  and  other  precious  stones.  Iron  ore  and  plumbago  are  among  the 
minerals  of  Ceylon.  Gold  is  found  in  the  rivers  which  flow  from  Tibet 
into  the  Ganges  and  Indus.  Silver  seems  rare  in  general  throughout  the 
oriental  regions,  and  there  is  no  indication  of  this  mineral  through  all 

India The  natives  sometimes  seek  for  the  cure  of  diseases  by  bathing  in 

the  sacred  streams  ;  and  their  devotion  to  water  in  general  seems  to  pre- 
vent their  exploring  any  medicinal  sources.  Yet  there  are  a  few  exceptions, 
and  several  warm  springs  are  reputed  sacred. 

fith.  Natural  Curiosities Among  the  singular  features  of  na- 
ture may  be  mentioned  the  inundations  of  the  rivers  :  the  northern  moun- 
tains covered  with  snow ;  the  wide  desert  on  the  E.  of  the  Indus ;  the 
high  table  land  of  Mysore,  supported  by  natural  buttresses  of  mountains  ; 
the  prodigious  forests  ;  and  the  detached  ridges  of  rock,  sometimes  croAvn- 
ed  with  strong  fortresses.  Adam's  bridge  is  a  noted  fable  of  the  Bramins, 
for  in  their  strong  imaginations  and  weak  judgments,  every  thing  assumes 
a  fabulous  tinge.  It  is  a  kind  of  sand-bank,  with  some  isles  stretching 
from  a  promontory  to  the  opposite  isle  of  Ceylon  ;  but  the  name  of  Rama 
has  been  exchanged  by  the  Mahometans  for  that  of  Adam. 

o2 
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ISLAND  OF  CEYLON. 

Ist,  Name This  isle  is  the  Taprobana^  Salice,  and  Sleledeba  of  the 

ancients,  the  Serendib  of  the  Arabians  :  in  the  Hindoo  language  it  is  call- 
ed Lanca  ;  and  the  people  are  doubtless  of  Hindoo  origin. 

2d,  Extent — Ceylon  is  supposed  to  be  about  260  British  miles  in 
length  by  about  150  in  breadth.  As  this  island  seems  to  remain  almost 
in  a  state  of  nature,  the  inhabitants  cannot  be  numerous. 

3d,  CHROXOLOGY.-5-In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  ambassadors  were  sent 
to  Rome  by  a  Singalese*.rajia,  raja,  or  king,  whom  Pliny,  mistaking  his 
title  for  his  name,  has  called  Kachia.  In  the  year  1506,  this  island  was 
seized  by  the  Portuguese,  who  were  expelled  by  the  Dutch  about  1660. — 
It  now  belongs  to  the  British. 

4th,  Religion — The  religion  of  Ceylon  is  the  ancient  worship  of 
Boodh,  whose  images  appear  with  short  and  crisped  hair,  because  it  is 
fabled  that  he  cut  it  with  a  golden  sword,  which  produced  that  effect — 
The  worship  of  Boodh  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  Ceylon  ;  and 
thence  to  have  spread  to  ancient  Hindostan,  to  Exterior  India,  Tibet,  and 
even  to  China  and  Japan.  Such  are  the  traditions  in  Siam,  Pegu,  &c. 
which  suppose  that  Boodh,  probably  a  kind  of  Confucius,  or  deified  philo- 
sopher, flourished  about  540  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Though  they 
acknowledge  a  supreme  God,  they  worship  only  the  inferior  deities,  among 
which  they  reckon  the  sun  and  moon. 

5th,  Maxxers  axd  Customs — The  natives  of  Ce)'lon  have  few 
manners  and  customs 'distinct  from  other  Hindoos.  The  language  in  the 
interior  is  said  nearly  to  resemble  the  Sanscrit ;  but  some  of  the  natives 
understand  both  the  Tamulic  and  that  of  2\Ialabar. 

6th,  Maxtfactures. — The  Singalese  seem  not  unskilled  in  the 
common  works  in  gold  and  iron.  The  Dutch  ships  used  to  sail  laden  with 
cinnamon,  pepper,  and  other  spices  :  nor  must  pearls  and  precious  stones 
be  forgotten  among  the  articles  of  export. 

•  7th,  Climate,  &c — The  climate  and  seasons  correspond  in  some 
degree  ■with  the  adjacent  continent ;  yet  the  exposure  on  all  sides  to  the 
sea  renders  the  air  more  cool  and  salubrious.  The  general  aspect  of  the 
country  somewhat  resjembles  that  of  southern  Hindostan ;  a  high  table 
land  in  the  centre  being  surrounded  with  low  shores,  about  six  or  eight 
leagues  in  breadth.  High  mountains,  prodigious  forests,  full  of  aromatic 
trees  and  plants,  and  many  pleasant  rivers  and  streams,  diversify  this 
country,  which  by  the  Hindoos  is  esteemed  a  second  paradise.  The  vales, 
when  cleared,  are  amazingly  fertile  in  rice  and  other  useful  vegetables. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  trees  in  Ceylon  is  the  tallipot,  which  appears 
straight  and  tall,  and  is  as  big  as  the  mast  of  a  ship  :  the  leaves  are  so 
large  as  to  cover  15  men  ;  when  dried,  they  are  round,  and  fold  up  like  a 
fan.  Every  soldier  carries  one.  and  it  serves  for  his  tent.  The  most  con- 
siderable mountain  is  that  called  Adam^s  Peak,  which  is  of  a  pyramidical 
form,  near  the  middle  of  the  island.  On  its  top  is  a  large  flat  stone,  with 
an  impression  on  it  in  the  shape  of  a  man's  foot,  but  considerably  longer. 
The  Singalese  have  a  tradition  that  Boodh,  the  great  author  of  their 
leligion,  left  the  print  of  his  foot  on  this  stone  when  he  ascended  into 
heaven. 


•  The  natives  of  Ceylon  are  called  Singalese,  either  from  a  native  or 
Portuguese  term. 
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8th,  Animals Among  the  animals  of  Ceylon  are  elephants,  buffa- 
loes, tigers,  wQd  boars,  bears,  jackalls,  and  many  tribes  of  deer  and 
monkeys.  The  alligator,  frequent  in  the  Hindoo  rivers,  here  sometimes 
reaches  the  length  of  18  feet.  Among  a  vast  variety  of  elegant  birds,  the 
peacock,  that  rich  ornament  of  the  Jdindoo  forests,  swarms  in  this  beauti- 
ful island. 

9th,  Minerals — In  Ceylon  are  mines  of  gold,  iron,  plumbago,  &c. 
Among  the  precious  stones  are  the  genuine  ruby,  sapphire,  and  topaz. 
The  finest  rock  crystals,  both  the  colourless  and  those  of  a  violet  colour 
called  amethysts,  are  found  here  in  abundance,  and  are  generally  dark 
brown,  or  yellowish  ;  while  those  of  other  colours  come  from  Brazil 
and  Tyrol.  It  is  also  asserted  that  this  island  produces  the  genuine 
emerald,  which  is  commonly  esteemed  peculiar  to  Peru.  The  cat's  eye 
seems  the  characteristic  mineral  of  Ceylon,  as  the  noble  or  genuine  opal 
is  of  Hungary. 

10th,    Pearls The  pearl  fishery  commonly  begins  on  the  X.  W. 

shore  about  the  middle  of  February,  and  continues  till  about  the  middle  of 
April,  when  the  .S.  W.  monsoon*  commences.  The  divers  are  chiefly 
Christians,  or  Moslems,  who  descend  from  five  to  ten  fathoms,  and  remain 
under  water  about  two  minutes.  The  pearls  are  always  formed  like  the 
coats  of  an  onion,  around  a  grain  of  sano,  or  some  other  extraneous  particle. 
The  yellow  or  gold  coloured  are  most  esteemed  by  the  natives  ;  some  are  of 
a  bright  red  lustre,  but  the  dull  gray  and  blackish  are  of  no  value. 


OTHER  ISLES. 

Ptolemy  computes  the  isles  which  mariners  saw  before  they  reached 
Ceylon,  that  is  the  Maldives, ■\-  at  more  than  1300.  They  form  as  it  were 
an  oblong  enclosure  of  small,  low,  regular  isles,  around  a  clear  space  of  sea 
with  very  shallow  water  between  each.  They  are  governed  by  a  chief  call- 
ed AtoU,  and  the  trade  is  in  cowrie  shells,  with  cocoa-nuts  and  fish.  The 
language  is  Singalese,  and  there  are  some  ^Mahometans.  The  Laccadive 
islands  form  a  more  extended  group,  though  only  '60  in  number.  They 
also  trade  in  cocoa-nuts  and  fish  ;  and  ambergris  is  often  found  floating  in 
the  vicinity.  In  the  small  sound  of  Bombay  are  the  isles  of  Salsette  and 
Elephanta,  in  which  are  subterraneous  temples. 


THE  EASTERN  PENINSULA, 

OR 

INDIA  WITHOUT  THE  GANGES. 

Boundaries. — N.  China  and  Tibet ;  W.  Hindostan 
and  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  S.  Straits  of  Malacca ;  E. 
Chinese  Sea. 

*  Monsoons  are  shifting  trade-winds  in  the  East-Indian  Ocean,  which 
blow  periodically, 
•f  In  the  Hindoo  language,  dive  implies  an  isle. 
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Divisions — 1.  Assam;  2.  The  Birman Empire  (con- 
sisting of  Ava,  Pegu,  Meckley,  Aracan,  Martaban,  and 
part  of  Siam)  ;  3.  Malaya  or  Malacca ;  4,  Siam ;  5. 
Laos ;  6.  Cambodia ;  7.  Siampa ;  8.  Cochin-China  ;  9- 
Tonquin. 

Towns. — 1.  Ghergong;  2.  Ava,  Ummerapoora  (a), 
Pegu  ;  Munnypour;  Aracan  ;  Martaban  ;  Tanaserim  ; 
3.  Malacca;  4.  Siam  or  Yuthia;  5.  Lanchang  ;  6.  Cam- 
bodia; 7.  Feneri;  8.  Hue-fo,  Turon  ;  9.  Kesho  (b). 

RivEEs. — The  Irrawady  and  Thaluan  in  the  Birman 
empire,  the  Memam  in  Siam,  the  Maykaimg  in  Laos 
and  Cambodia. 

Additional  Towns. — 2.  Prome,  Rangoon,  Sirian,  Mergui, 

Tavoy  ;  3.  Queda,  Ligor  ;  4.  Bankok,  Ogmo. 

(a)  Ummerapoora,  the  modern  capital  of  the  Birman  empire,  is  situated 

near  the  ruins  of  Ava,  the  ancient  capital. (6)  Kesho  is  now  called 

Bac-Kinh^  i.e.  North-city. 


ASSAM. 


The  country  of  Assam,  or  Acham,  is  divided  by  the  river  Bun-ampooter 
into  two  provinces  ;  the  northern,  which  is  the  most  fertile,  being  called 
Uttercul,  and  the  southern  Dachincul.  Among  the  products  are  many 
kinds  of  valuable  fruits,  with  sUk,  musk,  pepper,  cocoa-nuts,  sugar,  and 
ginger.  The  open  parts  are  cultivated  and  tninly  inhabited ;  the  woods 
abound  with  elephants.  The  mountains  are  inhabited  by  a  savage  tribe 
called  Nanacs,  who  go  naked,  and  eat  dogs,  cats,  mice,  locusts,  and  any 
thing  they  can  find.  The  other  inhabitants  of  Assam  are  base  and  unprin- 
cipled, have  no  fixed  religion,  nor  any  law  but  their  inclinations.  They 
eat  all  flesh  except  human,  and  even  animals  that  die  a  natural  death. — 
They  are  enterprising,  savage,  vindictive,  and  fond  of  war.  They  have 
neither  horses,  asses,  nor  camels ;  but  they  are  sometimes  brought  there 
from  other  countries.  Asses  they  are  fond  of ;  but  are  so  much  afraid  of 
a  horse,  that  one  trooper  would  put  a  hundred  of  them  to  flight.  The  in- 
vention of  gunpowder  is  ascribed  to  the  Assamese.  It  was  known  in  China 
and'Hindostan  in  very  remote  antiquity  :  and  in  the  code  of  Gentoo  laws 
there  is  a  prohibition  of  the  use  of  fire-arms,  but  what  these  fire-arms  were 
is  not  distinctly  known. 


I.     Historical  Geography  of  the  Birman  Empire. 

1st,  Name — The  Birman  Empire  derives  its  name  from  the  Birmans, 
who  have  been  long  known  as  a  warlike  nation  in  the  region  formerly 
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styled  India  beyond  the  Ganges ;  the  capital  city  of  their  kingdom  being 
called  Ava^  or  Awa.  Pegu  is  by  the  natives  styled  Bagoo  ;  being  the 
country  situated  to  the  S.  of  the  former,  and  justly  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Golden  Chersonese  of  the  ancients. 

2d,  Extent — The  length  of  the  Birman  dominions,  from  the  N.  of 
Cassay  or  Meckley  to  the  S.  of  Lower  Siam,  is  about  1200  British  miles  ; 
the  breadth  about  200.  The  population  of  the  Birman  dominions  is  vari- 
ously estimated  at  from  four  to  sixteen  Tiiillions. 

3d,  Chronology — Of  the  original  population  little  is  known.  Al- 
thouKh  this  country  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients,  constitut- 
ing tne  utmost  boundary  of  their  knowledge  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe, 
yet  the  first  precise  ideas  concerning  it  were  derived  from  the  discoveries  of 
the  Portuguese.  The  kingdom  of  Ava^  or  Birmah,  was  conquered  in 
1752  by  the  king  of  Pegu^  who  carried  the  Birman  monarch  prisoner  to 
Pegu,  and  caused  him  to  be  murdered  there  in  1754.  But  Alompra,  a 
Birman  of  low  extraction,  revolted  against  the  Peguese,  got  possession  of 
Ava  in  1753,  and  after  continued  battles,  with  various  success,  became  the 
conqueror  of  Pegu  in  1757-  In  consequence  of  a  dispute  with  the  Birman 
monarch,  the  British  East  India  government  invadecl  his  territories  in  Fe- 
bruary 1824,  and,  after  an  expensive  contest  of  two  years,  compelled  him 
to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  wanted  him  ;  but  upon  severe  conditions. 
He  ceded  Aracan,  Cheduba,  1  avoy,  Mergui,  and  all  the  sea  coast  of  his 
dominions,  except  that  which  bounds  the  Delta  of  the  Irrawady,  agreed 
to  pay  a  million  sterling,  and  certain  districts  on  the  north  were  separated 
from  his  kingdom,  and  erected  into  independent  principalities  under  native 
chiefs.  But  while  this  sheet  was  passing  through  the  press,  intelligence 
was  received,  that  the  treaty  had  been  broken  in  consequence  of  the  treach- 
ery of  the  Burmese,  and  hostilities  recommenced. 

4th,  Antiquities — The  city  of  Pegu  is  decorated  with  that  extraor- 
dinafy  edifice,  the  vast  pyramid  of  Shomadoo,  seated  on  a  double  terrace, 
one  side  of  the  lower  being  1391  feet,  of  the  upper  C84.  The  building  is 
composed  of  brick  and  mortar,  octagonal  at  the  base,  and  spiral  at  the  top, 
without  any  cavity  or  aperture.  At  the  summit  is  a  Tee,  or  sacred  um- 
brella, of  open  iron  work  gilt,  56  feet  in  circumference  ;  the  height  of  the 
whole  being  3G1  feet,  and  above  the  inner  terrace  331  feet.  Tradition  as- 
signs its  origin  to  a  very  remote  period. 


II.     Political  Geography. 

1st,  Religion — The  Birmans  follow  the  worship  of  Hindostan,  notas 
votaries  of  Brahma,  but  as  disciples  of  Boodh  ;  which  latter  is  admitted 
by  Hindoos  of  all  descriptions  to  be  the  ninth  Avatar,  or  descent  of  the 
deity  in  his  cajiacity  of  preserver.  The  Birmans  believe  in  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls  ;  after  which  the  radically  bad  will  be  condemned  to  last- 
ing punishment,  while  the  good  shall  enjoy  eternal  happiness  in  the  mount 
Meru.     They  esteem  mercy  to  be  the  chief  attribute  ot  the  divinity. 

2d,  Government — Though  the  form  of  government  is  despotic,  yet 
the  king  consults  a  council  of  ancient  nobles.  The  tsaloe,  or  chain,  is  the 
badge,  of  nobility,  the  number  of  strings  or  divisions  denoting  the  rank  of 
the  person,  being  three,  six,  nine,  or  twelve,  while  the  king  alone  wears 
twenty-four. 

3d,  Laws — The  Birman  system  of  jurisprudence  is  replete  with  sound 
morality,  and  is  distinguished  above  any  other  Hindoo  commentary  for 
perspicuity  and  good  sense ;  it  provides  specifically  for  almost  every  species 
of  crime  that  can  be  committed,  and  adds  a  copious  chapter  of  precedents 
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and  decisions,  to  guide  the  inexperienced  in  cases  where  there  is  doubt  or 
difficulty. 

4th,  Ahmy  and  Navy — Everyman  in  the  empire  is  liable  to  military 
service,  but  the  regular  army  is  very  inconsiderable.  The  infantry  are  not 
regularly  clothed,  but  are  armed  with  muskets  and  sabres  ;  while  the  ca- 
valry carry  spears  about  seven  or  eight  feet  in  length But  the  war-boats 

form  the  chief  military  establishment,  consisting  of  about  500.  formed  out 
of  the  solid  trunk  of  the  teak  tree,  the  length  being  from  80  to  100  feet,  but 
the  breadth  seldom  exceeding  eight.  They  carry  from  50  to  fiO  rowers  the 
prow  being  solid,  with  a  flat  surface,  on  which  a  piece  of  ordnance  is 
mounted.  Each  rov/er  is  provided  with  a  sword  and  lance,  and  there  are 
30  soldiers  armed  with  muskets. 

5th,  Revenue — The  revenue  arises  from  one-tenth  of  all  produce,  and 
of  foreign  goods  imported  ;  but  the  amount  is  uncertain. 


III.     Civil  Geography. 

1st,  Manners  and  Customs — The  general  disposition  of  the  Bir- 
mans  is  strikingly  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Hindoos,-  from  whom  they 
are  separated  only  by  a  narrow  range  of  mountains,  in  many  places  admit- 
ting of  an  easy  intercourse.  The  Binnans  are  a  lively  inquisitive  race,  ac- 
tive, irascible,  and  impatient ;  in  war  they  display  the  ferocity  of  savages, 
while  in  peace  they  can  boast  a  considerable  degree  of  gentleness  and  civi- 
lization. The  women,  though  free,  have  in  many  respects  just  reason  to 
complain  of  their  treatment.  The  Birmans  are  fond  of  poetry  and  music, 
and  among  their  instruments  are  the  heem,  resembling  the  ancient  pipe  of 
Pan,  formed  of  several  reeds  neatly  joined  together,  and  sounded  by  a  • 
common  mouthpiece,  so  as  to  produce  a  plaintive  melody. 

2d,  Language  and  Literature. — Their  alphabet,  literature, 
and  religion,  are  derived  from  those  of  the  Hindoos.  The  alphabet  re- 
presents 33  simple  sounds,  and  is  written  from  left  to  right  like  the  Euro- 
pean. The  Birman  books  are  more  neatly  executed  than  those  of  the 
Hindoos,  and  in  every  kioul,  or  monastery,  there  is  a  library  or'repository 
of  books.  The  study  of  the  laws  and  national  religion  must  of  course  con- 
stitute a  considerable  branch  of  education  among  the  great ;  that  of  the 
poor  seems  to  be  utterly  neglected. 

3d,  Manufactures  AND  Commerce The  Birmans  excel  in  gild- 
ing, and  several  other  oriental  manufactures.  The  edifices  and  barges  are 
constructed  with  singular  oriental  taste  and  elegance.  The  trade  to  China 
is  in  cotton,  ainber,  ivory,  precious  stones,  and  betel  nut ;  the  returns  are 
raw  and  wrought  silks,  velvets,  gold  leaf,  preserves,  paper,  and  some  uten- 
sils of  hardware.  The  Birmans,  like  the  Chinese,  have  no  coin  ;  but  sil- 
ver in  bullion,  and  lead,  are  current. 


IV.     Natural  Geography. 

Ist,  Climate  and  Seasons The  vigorous  health  of  the  natives  at- 
tests the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  tlie  seasons  being  regular,  and  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold  little  known. 

3d,  Face  of  the  Country The  face  of  the  country  affords  almost 

every  variety,  from  the  swampy  delta  of  the  Irrawady  to  pleasant  hills  and 
dales,  and  considerable  ranges  of  mountains-  Sugar  canes,  tobacco  of  a 
superior  quality,  indigo,  cotton,  and  the  different  tropical  fruits  in  perfec- 
tion, are  all  indigenous  products  of  this  favoured  land.     The  forests  are 
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large  and  numerous,  many  parts  remaining  in  a  state  of  nature.  The  lord 
of  the  Birman  forest  is  the  teak  tree^  superior  to  the  European  oak,  which 
is  there  unknown.  Everlasting  verdure,  grace,  and  majesty  of  form,  height 
and  amplitude  of  growth,  are  the  distinguishing  attributes  of  their  trees, 
compared  with  which  the  monarchs  of  our  forests  sink  into  vegetables  of 
an  inferior  order. 

3d,  Animals — The  animals  in  general  correspond  with  those  of  Hin- 
dostan.  Elephants  principally  abound  in  Pegu.  The  horses  are  small, 
but  spirited.  A  kind  of  wild  fowl  called  the  heitza,  and  by  the  Hindoos  the 
hraminy  goose,  has  been  adopted  as  the  symbol  of  the  empire,  like  the  Ro- 
man eagle. 

4th,  Minerals. — The  mineralogy  of  this  region  is  opulent,  and  some 
of  its  products  rather  singular.  There  are  mines  of  gold,  silver,  rubies, 
and  sapphires.  There  is  also  abundance  of  inferior  minerals,  as  tin,  iron, 
lead,  antimony,  arsenic,  and  sulphur  ;  and  amber,  a  rare  and  singular 
product,  is  not  only  dug  up  in  large  quantities  near  the  river  Irrawady, 
but  is  uncommonly  pure  and  pellucid.  The  most  singular  product  of 
Pegu  is  the  riihy,  a  stone  next  to  the  diamond  in  value,  and  almost  as  pe- 
culiar to  this  country  as  the  diamond  is  to  Hindostan. 


ARACAN  OR  RECAN. 

The  natives  of  Aracan  are  said  to  be  averse  to  commerce,  and  to  a  marl- 
time  life  ;  but  the  Mahometans  export  elephants  to  Hindostan  and  Persia, 
whence  they  bring  back  linen,  silks,  and  spices.  Aracan  chiefly  abounds  in 
woo4,  ivory,  and  lead.  A  large  and  flat  forehead  distinguishes  the  inha- 
bitants of  Aracan,  but  it  is  the  work  of  fashion  and  caprice,  produced  by 
the  application  of  a  leaden  plate  in  early  infancy.  Their  nostrils  are  large, 
and  their  ears  said  to  be  even  monstrous.  Their  repasts  are  not  of  an  en- 
ticing kind,  consisting  of  rats,  mice,  serpents,  and  other  animals  little 
known  in  European  cookery.  Fish  must  be  kept  a  considerable  time  be- 
fore it  can  provoke  their  palate  ;  and  their  drink  is  pure  water,  or  the  juice 
of  the  palm  tree.  jMedicine  is  only  practised  by  the  priests  called  Raulins, 
who  breathe  upon  the  sick,  pronounce  mysterious  words,  and  ofl^er  sacri- 
fices. It  is  esteemed  an  act  of  piety  to  hasten  the  fatal  termination  of  a 
lingering  disease.  There  are  three  orders  of  priests  ;  some  of  whom  live 
like  hermits,  amidst  rocks,  dark  forests  and  deserts ;  while  others  inhabit 
palaces  at  the  royal  expense. 

Among  the  small  kingdoms  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Birman  empire  may 
be  mentioned  Jangoma,  or  perhaps  Vangama,  on  the  N.  of  Siam. 

Between  Aracan  and  our  possessions  in  Bengal  is  the  small  and  moun- 
tainous country  of  Tibra,  which  is  said  to  be  only  remarkable  for  a  mine 
of  gold. 


MALAYA  OR  MALACCA. 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  Malays,  who  are  mostly  Mahometans  ; 
but  the  inland  parts  seem  to  be  possessed  by  a  more  rude  native  race. 

JMalacca  is  about  560  British  miles  in  length,  by  about  150  of  mean 
breadth.  i 

The  Portuguese  are  regarded  as  the  discoverers  of  Malacca  in  1509.  The 
Dutch  became  masters  of  the  town  of  Malacca  in  1640 ;  but  in  1/95  it  was 
taken  from  them  by  the  English,  and  still  remains  in  their  possession. 
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Their  language  is  peculiarly  soft,  and  is  as  common  in  the  Indies  as  the 
French  is  in  Europe,  being  very  easily  acquired,  because  it  has  no  inflec- 
tion either  in  nouns  or  verbs. 

The  religion  of  the  natives  is  a  mixture  of  Mahometanism- 

The  Malays  are  restless,  fond  of  navigation,  war,  plunder,  emigrations, 
desperate  enterprises,  and  adventures.  They  talk  incessantly  of  their  ho- 
nour and  their  bravery,  whilst  they  are  universally  considered  by  those  with 
whom  they  have  intercourse  as  the  most  treacherous  ferocious  people  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  ;  and  yet  they  speak  the  softest  language  of  Asia. 

The  inland  part  of  the  Malayan  peninsula  seems  to  remain  fuU  of  exten- 
sive aboriginal  forests.  It  produces  few  commodities  for  trade,  except  tin 
and  elephants'  teeth  ;  but  there  are  a  great  many  excellent  fruits  and  roots. 
The  pine  apples  are  the  best  in  the  world  ;  and  the  cocoa-nuts  have  shells 
that  will  hold  an  English  quart.  There  is  but  little  corn,  and  sheep  and 
buUocks  are  scarce ;  but  pork,  poultry,  and  fish,  are  very  plentiful.  Be- 
sides the  tiger  and  elephant,  Malacca  produces  the  civet  cat  described  by 
Sonnerat,  who  also  mentions  that  wild  men  are  found  in  this  peninsula, 
perhaps  the  noted  orang-outnngs. 


To  the  N.  W.  of  IVIalacca  are  the  islands  of  An/laman  and  Nicohar^ 
The  Great  Andaman  is  about  140  Britisli  miles  in  length,  by  more  than 
20  in  the  greatest  breadth.  The  people  of  the  Andamans  are  as  little  civi- 
lized as  any  in  the  world,  and  are  probably  cannibals.  A  British  settle- 
ment has  been  recently  formed  on  the  Greater  Andaman,  and  some  con- 
victs sent  thither  from  Bengal.  On  Barren  Isle  is  a  violent  volcano, 
which  emits  showers  of  red-hot  stones  ;  and  the  whole  island  has  a  singu- 
lar  and  volcanic  appearance. 

The  Nicobars  are  three ;  the  largest  being  about  five  leagues  in  circum- 
ference. The  traffic  is  in  cocoa-nuis,  of  which  a  hundred  are  given  for  a 
yard  of  blue  cloth. 


I.    Historical  Geography  of  Siam*. 

1st,  Name The  name  of  this  celebrated  country  is  of  uncertain  origin. 

in  the  Portuguese  orthography  Siam  and  Siao  are  the  same,  so  that  Sian, 
or  Siang,  might  be  preferable  to  Siam  ;  and  the  Portuguese  writers  in  La- 
tin call  the  natives  Siones.  The  Siamese  style  themselves  Tai,  or  freemen  ; 
and  their  country  Meuaiig  Tai,  or  the  kingdom  of  freemen. 

2d,  Extent The  length  of  the  kingdom  may  be  near  700  British 

miles  ;  but  of  this  about  one  half  is  not  70  miles  in  medial  breadth.  Ac- 
cording to  Loubere,  the  population  does  not  exceed  2,000,000. 

3d,  Chhon  OLOGY — The  original  population  of  Siam,  and  other  regions 
of  exterior  India,  can  only  be  traced  by  the  affinity  of  languages :  and  this 
topic  has  been  little  illustrated.  The  progressive  geography  ascends  to 
classical  antiquity,  if  the  people  be,  as  is  reasonably  inferred,  the  Sina  of 
Ptolemy.  In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  Cosmas,  called  Indico- 
pleustes,  mentions  the  silk  of  the  Sinse  as  imported  into  Taprobana  ;  which 
ne  also  calls  Silediva,  coinciding  with  Seleiidih,  the  oriental  name  of  Cey- 
lon :  and  when  he  adds,  that  this  isle  was  at  an  equal  distance  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  region  of  the  Sinee,  he  affords  an  additional  proof 

*  Till  the  recent  extension  of  the  Birman  emjpire,  the  rich  and  flourish- 
ing monarchy  of  Siam  was  regarded  as  the  chief  state  of  exterior  India  or 
India  without  the  Ganges. 
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that  the  latter  was  Siam — ^The  Siamese  history  is  imperfect,  and  abounds 
with  fables.  By  Loubere's  account,  their  first  king  began  to  reign  about 
756  years  after  the  Christian  era.  In  15(j}i,  the  Peguese  king  declared 
war  on  account  of  two  white  elephants  which  the  Siamese  refused  to  sur- 
render, and  after  prodigious  slaughter  on  both  sides,  Siam  became  tribu- 
tary to  Pegu.  But  about  1620,  Raja  Hapi  delivered  his  crown  from 
this  servitude.  This  country  has  been  much  oppressed  by  the  Birmans  ; 
and  in  1793,  the  king  of  Siam  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which 
he  ceded  the  W.  maritime  towns,  on  the  bay  of  Bengal,  to  the  king  of 
Birmah. 


II.     Political  Geography. 

1st,  Religion' The  religion  of  the  Siamese  resembles  that  of  the 

Hindoos ;  and  the  transmigration  of  souls  forms  an  essential  part  of  the 
doctrine  ;  but  they  imitate  the  Chinese  in  some  of  their  rites. 

2d,  Government The  government  of  Siam  is  despotic;  and  the 

sovereign,  as  among  the  Birmans,  revered  with  honours  almost  divine. 
The  succession  to  the  crown  is  hereditary. 

3d,  Laws The  laws  are  represented  by  all  writers  on  this  country  as 

extremely  severe,  death  or  mutilation  being  the  punishment  even  of  unim- 
portant offences. 

4th,  AiiMY  AND  Navy — Mandelslo  estimated  the  army,  which  may 

be  occasionally  raised,  at  60,000,  with  no  less  than  3  or  400  elephants 

The  navy  is  composed  of  a  number  of  vessels  of  various  sizes,  some  of 
which  are  richly  decorated.  Hence,  as  in  the  Birman  history,  naval  en- 
gagements are  not  uncommon  ;  and  the  large  rivers  of  Exterior  India  are 
often  reddened  with  human  blood. — The  revenues  of  this  sovereignty  are 
of  uncertain  amount. 


III.     Civil  Geography. 

1st,  Manners  and  Customs The  manners  are  rather  Hindostanic 

than  Chinese.  The  women  are  married  at  an  early  age.  The  espousals 
are  concluded  by  female  mediation  ;  and  on  the  third  visit,  the  parties  are 
considered  as  wedded,  after  the  exchange  of  a  few  presents,  without  any 
farther  ceremony,  civil  or  sacred.  Polygamy  is  allowed.  The  common 
nourishment  of  the  Siamese  consists  in  rice  and  fish,  both  which  articles 
are  abundant.  They  also  eat  lizards,  rats,  and  several  kinds  of  insects. 
The  houses,  which  never  exceed  one  floor,  are  small,  and  constructed  of 
bamboos  upon  pillars,  to  guard  against  inundations,  so  common  in  this 
country.  The  Siamese  excel  in  theatrical  amusements.  The  men  are 
generally  indolent  to  excess,  and  fond  of  games  of  chance,  while  the  wo- 
men are  employed  in  works  of  industry. 

2d,  Language. — In  the  Siamese  language  there  are 37 letters,  aU  con- 
sonants ;  the  vowels  and  diphthongs  constituting  a  distinct  alphabet. 
There  are  no  inflections  of  verbs  or  nouns ;  and  the  words  seem  mostly 
monosyllabic,  like  the  Chinese. 

3d,  Literature — In  literature  the  Siamese  are  far  from  being  defi- 
cient. At  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years,  the  children  are  often  placed  in 
the  convents  of  tne  monks,  called  Talapoins,  where  they  are  instructed  in 
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reading,  writing,  and  accounts  ;  they  are  also  taught  precepts  of  morality  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Boodh  is  not  only  the  god  of  wisdom,  but  of 
cunning  ;  for  the  last  quality  is  esteemed,  if  not  a  positive  virtue,  yet  a 
proof  of  superior  abilities.  Books  of  history,  poetry,  tales,  and  mytholo- 
gic  fables,  seem  to  constitute  the  other  departments  of  Siamese  literature. 
4th,  Manufactures  axd  Commerce — Though  the  Siamese  are 
an  indolent,  yet  they  are  an  ingenious  people,  and  some  of  their  manufac- 
tures deserve  praise.  They  are  little  skilled  in  the  fabrication  of  iron  or 
steel,  but  excel  in  that  of  gold,  and  in  miniature  painting.  The  common 
people  are  m.ostly  occupied  in  procuring  fish  for  their  daily  food,  while 
the  superior  classes  are  engaged  in  a  trifling  traffic — The  commercial 
relations  are  chiefly  with  Hindostan,  China,  Japan,  and  the  Dutch. 


IV.     Natural  Geography. 

1st,  Climate  and  Seasox s — Being  on  the  N.  of  the  line,  their  win- 
ter of  course  corresponds  with  ours  ;  but  is  almost  as  warm  as  a  French 
summer.  The  winter  is  dry  ;  the  summer  is  moist :  the  foimer  is  distin- 
guished by  the  course  of  the  wind,  which  blows  almost  constantly  from  the 
N.  reireshed  with  cold  from  the  snowy  mountains  of  Tibet,  and  the  bleak 
wastes  of  ^Mongolia. 

2d,  Face  of  the  Coun'Try This  country  is  a  wide  vale  between 

two  high  ridges  of"  mountains.  The  rocky  and  variegated  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Siam,  and  the  size  and  inundations  of  the  JMeinam,  conspire  with 
the  rich  and  picturesque  vegetation  of  the  forests,  illumined  at  night  with 
crowds  of  brilliant  fire-flies,  to  impress  strangers  with  delight  and  admira- 
tion. 

3d,  Soil  and  Agriculture The  soU  towards  the  mountains  is 

parched  and  unfertile,  but  on  the  banks  of  the  iVIeinam,  ob-  mother  of 
waters,  consists  of  an  extremely  rich  and  pure  mould,  in  which  it  is  even 
difficult  to  find  a  pebble.  Agriculture,  as  usual  in  the  E.  is  simple  and 
primitive.  The  chief  product  is  excellent  rice  ;  but  wheat  is  not  unknown. 
Pease  and  vegetables  also  abound.  iSIaize  is  confined  to  their  gardens. 
From  indolence  or  prejudice,  seldom  more  than  one  crop  in  a  year  is  taken 
from  the  same  land. 

4th,  Animals. — The  chief  animals  of  Siam  are  elephants,  buffaloes, 
and  deer.  Horses  seem  little  known,  or  used.  The  elepnants  of  Siam  are 
of  distinguished  sagacity  and  beauty  ;  and  those  of  a  white  colour  are  treat- 
ed with  a  kind  cf  adoration,  as  the  Siamese  believe  the  souls  of  such  arc 
royal.  Wild  boars,  tigers,  monkeys,  and  moskitos,  are  numerous.  The 
Meinam  is,  at  distant  intervals  of  time,  infested  with  small  poisonous  ser- 
pents ;  and  the  trees  on  its  banks  are  beautifully  illuminated  with  swarms 
of  fire-flies,  which  em.it  and  conceal  their  light  as  uniformly  as  if  it  pro- 
ceeded from  a  machine  of  the  most  exact  contrivance. 

5th,  ^Minerals There  are  some  mines  of  gold,  and  others  of  copper  ; 

but  the  mines  chiefly  wrought  by  the  Siamese  are  of  tin  and  lead.  This 
country  also  produces  iron,  loadstone,  sapphires,  emeralds,  agates,  crystal, 
and  marble. 

6th,  Isles Among  the  numerous  and  minute  isles  which   yield  a 

doubtful  obedience  to  Siam,  J uitksn/lon  alone  deserves  mention.  By 
Captain  Forrest's  account,  who  visited  the  isle  in  1784,  it  annually  ex- 
ports about  500  tons  of  tin,  and  contains  12,000  inhabitants. 
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The  other  states  of  exterior  India  are  Laos,  Cambodia,  Sianipa,  Cochin- 
China,  and  Tonquiii;  countries  unimportant  in  themselves,  and  concern- 
ing which  the  niaterids  are  imperfect. 


LAOS. 


TiiE  kingdom  of  Laos  is  surrounded  by  mountains,  covered  with  fo- 
rests ;  but  the  country  is  in  general  flat,  and  the  soil  fertile.  It  abounds 
in  rice,  fruit,  honey,  wax,  and  cotton  ;  and  the  principal  drugs  are  benja- 
min and  lac.  Gold  and  silver  are  found  in  certain  places  of  the  river  ;  and 
it  has  mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  tin.  The  inhabitants  are  robust,  and  of  a 
mild  disposition,  but  very  superstitious.  Their  principal  occupation  is 
tilling  the  ground  and  fishing;  for  they  pay  no  attention  to  arts  and 
sciences.  The  king  is  absolute,  and  shows  himself  but  twice  a-year ;  he 
has  a  large  revenue  from  elephants'  teeth  found  in  his  dominions.  The 
religion,  language,  and  manners  are  much  the  same  as  in  Siam. 


CAMBODIA. 

This  country  is  also  called  Camboja  and  Cambngc.  Like  Siam,  it  is 
enclosed  by  mountains  on  the  E.  and  \V .  and  fertilized  by  the  great  river 
Maykaung.  The  country  is  thinly  peopled  ;  and  the  capital,  called  Cam- 
bodia, pernaps  because  we  know  not  the  native  term,  consists  only  of  a 
street,  with  a  single  temple.  The  most  peculiar  product  is  the  substance 
styled  gamboge,  or  rather  Camboge  gum,  yielding  a  fliic  yellow  tint. 
Ivory  also  abounds,  with  several  precious  woods  ;  and  some  add  gold. 
Though  a  country  rich  by  nature,  the  inhabitants  are  few  ;  and  their  re- 
ligion is  idolatry.  There  are  many  Japanese  settlers,  with  Chinese  Ma- 
lays ;  which  last  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  natives,  who  are 
of  a  dark -yellow  complexion,  and  have  long  black  hair. 


SIAMPA. 

The  small  kingdom  of  Siampa,  Ciampa,  or  Tsiampa,  is  more  elevated 
than  Cambodia,  but  not  so  fertile  ;  having  tracts  of  sand  intersected  with 
rocks.  The  productions  are  cotton,  indigo,  and  bad  silk  ;  and  the  inha- 
bitants are  much  employed  in  fishing. 


COCHIN-CHINA. 

The  name  of  this  country  is  said  to  imply  Western  China.  The  abori- 
gines of  Cochin-China  are  called  Mnys,  and  they  inhabit  the  chain  of 
mountains  which  separates  it  from  Cambodia.  To  these  strong  holds  they 
were  driven,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  the  present 
possessors  of  the  country.  They  are  a  savage  people,  very  black,  and  have 
features  resembling  the  Caffres.  The  present  inhabitants  bear  evident 
marks  of  being  derived  from  the  same  stock  as  the  Chinese  ;  their  religion 
is  also  the  same,  and  most  of  their  manners  and  customs.  They  are  a 
courteous,  affable,  inoffensive  race,  rather  inclined  to  indolence.  The 
houses  are  mostly  of  bamboo,  covered  with  rushes  or  the  straw  of  rice,  and 
stand  in  groves  of  oranges,  limes,  plantains,  and  cocoa-trees.  Here  is 
plenty  of  sugar,  pepper,  rice,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  pumpkins,  and  melons  ; 
also  ivory,  musk,  honey,  and  silk  ;  and  the  edible  birds'  nests,  esteemed  a 
delicacy  in  China,  are  chiefly  found  in  this  country  :  they  are  as  white  as 
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snow,  formed  by  a  species  of  swallows  from  some  unknown  viscous  sub- 
stance, and  great  numbers  are  exported.  Tigers,  elephants,  and  monkeys, 
abound ;  there  are  also  mules,  asses,  and  innumerable  goats.  Gold  dust 
is  found  in  the  rivers  ;  and  the  mines  yield  ore  of  singular  purity.     Silver 

mines  have  also  been  lately  discovered The  Purucels  form  a  long  chain 

of  small  islands,  with  rocks  and  shoals,  parallel  to  the  coast  of  Cochin- 
China. 


TONQUIN. 

ToNQUiN  is  about  350  miles  in  length,  and  220  in  its  greatest  breadth,^ 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  considerable  kingdoms  of  the  East,  as 
well  on  account  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  and  the  trade  they  carry  on, 
as  the  excellency  of  the  soil  and  mild  temperature  of  the  climate.  The 
commodities  are  gold,  musk,  silks,  calicoes,  drugs,  woods  for  dyeing, 
lackered  and  earthen  wares,  salt,  aniseed,  and  wormseed.  The  population 
has  been  estimated  at  18,000,000.  The  Tonquinese  are  dexterous,  active, 
and  ingenious  in  mechanic  arts.  In  general  they  are  courteous  to  strang- 
ers ;  but  the  great  men  are  haughty  and  ambitious,  the  soldiers  insolent, 
and  the  poor  thievish.  They  buy  all  their  wives,  of  which  the  great  men 
have  several.  The  men  are  so  addicted  to  gaming,  that  when  every  thing 
else  is  lost,  they  will  stake  their  wives  and  children  ;  and  in  hard  times 
they  will  sell  them  to  buy  rice  to  maintain  themselves.  Their  religion  is 
paganism,  but  they  own  a  Supreme  Being.  Their  idols  have  human 
shapes  ;  they  have  likewise  some  resembling  elephants  and  horses,  placed 
in  small  low  temples  built  of  timber.  The  language  is  very  guttural,  and 
some  of  the  words  are  pronounced  through  the  teeth  ;  it  has  a  great  re- 
semblance to  the  Chinese.  They  have  schools  of  learning,  and  their  cha- 
racters are  the  same,  or  like  those  of  China ;  and,  like  them,  they  write  with 

a  hair  pencil.     The  kingdom  is  an  absolute  monarchy In  the  Gulf  of 

Tonquin  and  adjacent  Chinese  Sea.  the  fiiffons.  or,  as  they  have  been  quaint- 
ly latinised,  typhous^  are  tremendous.  They  are  preceded  by  very  fine 
weather.  A  presaging  cloud  appears  in  the  N.  E.  black  near  the  horizon, 
edged  with  copper  colour  on  the  upper  part  fading  into  a  glaring  white. 
It  often  exhibits  a  ghastly  appearance  twelve  hours  before  the  typhon 
bursts  ;  its  rage  lasts  many  hours  from  the  N.  E.  attended  with  dreadful 
claps  of  thunder,  large  and  frequent  flashes  of  lightning,  and  excessive 
hard  rains  :  then  it  sinks  into  a  dead  calm  :  after  which  it  begins  again 
with  redoubled  rage  from  the  S.  W.  and  continues  an  equal  length  of  time. 
Another  extraordinary  phenomenon  occurs  every  year  during  the  eightli 
moon  :  after  the  retreat  of  the  tide,  on  the  day  of  the  highest  spring-tide,  a 
multitude  of  worms  come  out  of  the  earth,  wliich  the  people  catch  and  eat 
with  the  greatest  andity. 


CHINA.* 

BouxD ARIES. — N.  Chinese  Tartary  ;  E.  Chinese  Sea; 
S.  Chinese  Sea  and  the  Eastern  Peninsula ;  \V.  Tibet 
and  the  Eastern  Peninsula. 

•  Subject  to  the  emperor  of  China  are,  China,  called  China  Proper, 
C'hinese  Tartary,  Tibet,  Corea,  and  the  isles  of  Hainan,  Formosa,  and 
Leoo-keoo. 
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Divisions.— 1.  Pe-che-lee  ;  2.  Shan-see;  3.  Shen-see ;  4. 
Shan-tun g ;  5.  Hon-an  ;  6.  Kiang-nan  ;  T.  Tche-kiang ;  S.  Fo- 
chen ;  Q.  Quang-tung ;  10.  Quang-see ;  11.  Yu-7ian  ;  12.  Se- 
tckiien  ;  13.  Hou-quang ;  14.  Kiang-see  ;  15.  Koei-tckeou  ;  16". 
Chen-yang  or  Leuo-tung  ;   17-  The  Peninsula  of  Corea. 

Principal  Towns. — Pekin  (a),  Nankin  (6),  Can- 
ton (c),  Singan  {d)  :  Tywan-fu,  the  capital  of  Formosa. 

Islands. — Hainan,  Formosa,  Leoo-keoo  or  Loo- 
Choo  Isles ;   Macao,  a  settlement  of  the  Portuguese. 

Lakes. — Tong-ting-hou,  Poyang-hou,  Tai-hou. 
Hong-tse-hou. 

Rivers. — Hoang-ho,  or  Yellow  River ;  Kian-ku,  or 
Blue  River ;  and  the  Ta,  or  River  of  Canton. 

(a)  Pekin,  or  the  northern  court,  is  said  to  contain  3,000,000  of  inhabi- 
tants.  (6)  Nankin,  or  the  southern  court,  is  a  yet  more  extensive  city 

than  Pekin,  and  is  reputed  the  largest  in  the  empire.  The  chief  edifices 
are  the  gates,  with  a  few  temples  ;  and  a  celebrated  tower  clothed  with 
porcelain,  about  200  feet  in  height.  Such  towers  were  styled  pagodas  by 
the  Portuguese,  who  supposed  them  to  be  temples ;  but  they  seem  to  have 
been  chiefly  erected  as  memorials,  or  as  ornaments,  like  the  Grecian  and 

Roman  columns (c)  Canton,  the  only  port  where  the  Europeans  are 

permitted  to  trade  with  the  Chinese,  is  said  to  contain  1,500,000  inhabi- 
tants ;  numerous  families  residing  in  barks  on  the  river.     The  European 

factories,  with  their  national  flags,  are  no  small  ornaments  to  this  city 

Britain,  France,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Ame- 
rica, have  factories  established  here ;  but  the  liritish  engross  the  greatest 
part  of  the  trade (f/)  Singan  is  by  some  esteemed  equal  to  Pekin. 


I.     Historical  Geography  of  China  Proper. 

1st,  Names — This  distinguished  region  is  by  the  natives  styled  Tchon- 
Koue,  which  signifies  the  c.Oitre  of  the  earth,  as  they  proudly  regard  other 
countries  as  mere  skirts  and  appendages  to  their  own.  After  the  conquest 
of  the  northern  part  by  the  descendants  of  Zingis,  it  was  styled  Cathay  ; 
while  the  southern  part  was  known  by  the  appellation  of  Mangi.  The 
origin  of  the  name  of  China,*  or  Tain,  seems  uncertain.  The  Mahometan 
travellers  of  the  ninth  cemury,  published  by  Renaudot,  call  this  country 
Sin,  but  the  Persians  pronounce  it  Tchin. 

2d,  Extent — China  Proper  extends  from  the  great  wall  in  the  N.  to 
the  Chinese  Sea  in  the  S.  about  1330  British  mUes.     The  breadth,  from 

*  The  connexion  between  this  word  and  the  Sinm  of  the  ancients  ap- 
pears imaginary ;  ihs  country  of  the  Sinse  being  shewn  by  Gossellin  to 
nuich  farther  to  the  west. 
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the  shores  of  the  Pacific  to  the  frontiers  of  Tibet,  may  be  computed  at 
nearly  1030  mQes.  In  square  miles  the  contents  have  been  estimated  at 
1,298,000.  According  to  the  information  received  by  .Sir  George  Staunton 
from  a  mandarin  of  high  rank,  the  population  is  computed  at  333,000,006. 
From  the  calculations  in  NeuhotF's  Travels,  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
population  is  about  230,000,000. 

3d,  Chronology — The  population  of  China  seems  wholly  aboriginal, 
but  the  form  of  the  features  appears  to  imply  intimate  affinity  witli  the 
Tartars,  Monguls,  and  Mandshurs  ;  yet  the  Chinese  probably  constitute  a 
fourth  grand  division,  not  strictly  derived  from  any  of  these  barbaric  races. 
Their  empire  is  very  ancient,  and  they  pretend  that  it  existed  many  thou- 
sand years  before  NoahVs  flood  :*  it  is  generally  allowed  to  have  commenc- 
ed about  2000  years  before  Christ.  Fo-hi,  the  first  Chinese  monarch,  is 
said  to  have  founded  that  kingdom  200  years  after  the  deluge.  The  dy- 
nasties, or  families  who  have  successively  held  the  throne,  amount  to  22, 
from  the  first  named  Ilia,  to  the  present'house  of  Tsitit/ The  great  Chi- 
nese philosopher,  Confucius,  flourished  about  530  years  E.  C.  The  em- 
peror Tai  Tsong,  who  reigned  in  the  seventh  century  after  Christ,  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  greatest  princes  that  ever  filled  the  Chinese  throne. 
The  Mandshurs  to  the  N.  of  China  repeatedly  influenced  the  succession 
to  the  empire ;  but  the  Monguls,  under  Zingis  Khan  and  his  successors, 
seized  the  northern  provinces.  Iloaitsing,  who  began  to  reign  A.H.  1627, 
was  the  last  prince  of  the  Chinese  dynasties.  The  usurping  chief,  Li, 
seemed  firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  when  a  prince  of  the  royal  family  in- 
vited the  Mandshurs,  who  advanced  under  their  king  Tsong  Te.  The 
3Iandshur  monarch  had  scarcely  entered  China  when  he  died  ;  and  his  son 
of  six  years  of  age  was  declared  empeior,  the  regency  being  intrusted  to  his 
uncle.  Kien  Long„oT  Chien  Lung,  the  fourth  sovereign  of  the  Tartar 
dynasty,  ascended  the  throne  of  China  in  1730  ;  and  at  his  decease  in  1799, 
he  was  succeeded  by  the  present  emperor  Ka-hing. 

4th,  AxTiQuiTiEs. — Among  the  remains  of  Chinese  antiquity  may  be 
mentioned  the  coins  of  the  ancient  dynasties,  of  which  arranged  cabinets 
are  formed  by  the  curious  natives.  There  are  also  several  pagodas  or  orna- 
mented towers,  many  temples,  and  some  triiimphal  arches.  But  the  chief 
remain  of  ancient  art  is  that  stupendous  wall,  built  about  2000  years  ago, 
to  protect  China  from  the  invasions  of  the  Tartars.  It  is  1.500  mUes  long, 
25  feet  high,  and  24  broad.  This  work,  which  is  deservedly  esteemed 
among  the  grandest  labours  of  art,  is  conducted  over  the  summits  of  high 
mountains,  some  of  which  rise  to  the  height  of  5225  feet,  across  the  deep- 
est vales,  over  wide  rivers  by  means  of  arches,  and  in  many  parts  is  doubled 
or  trebled  to  command  important  passes ;  and  at  the  distance  of  almost 
every  hundred  yards  is  a  tower  or  massy  bastion  ;  some  of  the  towers, 
which  are  square,  are  48  feet  high,  and  about  50  wide. 


II.     Political  Geography. 

1st,  Religion According  to  Du  Halde,  the  ancient  Chinese  wor- 
shipped a  supreme  being,  whom  they  styled  Chang  Ti,  or  Tien,  which  is 


"  The  falsity  of  this  assertion  will  appear,  by  considering  that  the  crea- 
tion of  Adam,  die  father  of  mankind,  is  generally  placed  in  the  year  4004 
before  Christ :  Noah,  the  son  of  Lamech,  was  bom  2978  years  B.  C.  The 
flood  came  upon  the  earth  in  the  fiOOth  year  of  Noah's  lil'c,  which  was 
2378  years  B.  C.  and  in  the  year  of  the  world  1626. 
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said  to  imply  the  spirit  which  presides  over  the  heavens,  but  in  the  opi- 
nion of  others  it  is  only  the  visible  firmame)it.  They  also  worshipped  subal- 
tern spirits,  who  presided  over  kini^doms,  provinces,  cities,  rivers,  and 
mountains.  Under  this  system,  which  corresponds  with  what  is  called 
Sammiism,  sacrifices  were  offered  on  the  summits  of  hills.  About  A.  D. 
♦55,  the  sect  of  Fo  was  introduced  into  China  from  Hindostan.  The  name 
was  derived  from  the  idol  Fo  (su))posed.  to  be  the  Boodh  of  Hindostan), 
and  the  chief  tenets  are  those  of  tlie  Hindoos  ;  among  which  is  the  metemp. 
st/chosis,  or  transition  of  souls  from  one  animal  to  another.  The  Chinese 
are  so  far  from  being  atheists,  that  they  are  in  the  opposite  extreme  of 
polytheism,  believing  even  in  petty  demons  who  delight  in  minute  acts  of 
evil  or  good.  There  is  properly  no  order  of  priests,  except  the  bonzes  of 
the  sect  of  Fo  ;  this  sect,  and  that  of  Lao  Kiau,  which  is  tlie  same  with 
that  of  the  Tai  See,  admit  of  monasteries.  Though  the  Chinese  have  no 
Sabbath,  nor  even  such  a  division  as  a  week,  yet  the  temples  are  always 
open  for  the  visits  of  devotees. 

2d,  GovERNMEKT The  government  of  China  is  well  known  to  be 

patriarchal.  The  emperor  is  indeed  absolute ;  but  the  examples  of  ty- 
ranny are  rare,  as  he  is  taught  to  regard  his  people  as  his  children,  and  not 
as  his  slaves.  All  the  officers  of  government  pass  through  a  regular  edu- 
cation, and  a  progress  of  rank,  wnich  are  held  indispensable.  Of  these 
officers,  who  have  been  called  mandarins,  or  commanders,  by  the  Portu- 
guese, there  are  nine  classes,  from  the  judge  of  the  village  to  the  prime 
minister.  The  profession  requiring  a  long  and  severe  course  of  study,  the 
practice  of  government  remains,  like  that  of  medicine,  unshaken  by  exterior 
events  ;  and  while  the  imperial  throne  is  subject  to  accident  and  force,  the 
remainder  of  the  machine  pursues  its  usual  circle.  Though  the  ideas  of  a 
European  are  shocked  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  rod,  a  paternal  punish- 
ment which  would  in  his  eyes  appear  the  most  degrading  species  of  slavery, 
yet  the  Chinese  government  is  perhaps  more  conducive  to  the  happiness  of 
the  people  than  that  of  any  other  state  in  the  eastern  world. 

3d,  Laws The  Chinese  laws  are  ancient,  but  numerous;  and  edicts 

of  the  reigning  dynasty  have  restrained  the  mandarins  within  stricter  limits 
of  duty.  They  have  laws  which  regulate  the  civilities  and  ceremonious 
salutations  they  pay  to  each  other;  for  which  reason  they  always  appear 
to  be  extremely  good-natured,  and  yet  they  are  as  deceitful  as  any  people 
in  the  world. 

4th,  Army  and  Kevenue — The  army  has  been  computed  at 
1,000,000  of  infantry,  and  800,000  cavalry Sir  George  Staunton  esti- 
mates the  revenue  at  200,000,000  ta.hels,  or  ounces  of  silver,  which  he  says 
is  equal  to  £00,000,000  sterling ;  but,  valuing  the  ounce  of  silver  at  five 
shillings,  the  amount  is  £50,000,000. 


III.     Civil  Geography. 

1st,  Manners  and  Customs The  manners  and  customs  of  the 

Chinese  are  extremely  different  from  those  of  other  nations.  The  indolence 
of  the  upper  classes,  who  are  even  fed  by  their  servants,  and  the  nastiness 
of  the  lower,  who  cat  almost  every  kind  of  animal,  in  whatever  way  it  may 
have  died,  are  striking  defects,  though  the  latter  may  be  occasioned  by  dire 
necessity  in  so  populous  a  country.  To  the  same  cause  may  be  imputed 
the  exposing  of  infants.     The  character  of  the  Chinese  is  mild  and  tran- 
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quU,  and  universal  affability  is  very  rarely  interrupted  by  the  slightest 
tincture  of  harshness  or  passion.  The  general  drink  is  tea,  of  which  a  large 
vessel  is  prepared  in  the  morning  for  the  occasional  use  of  the  family  dur- 
ing the  day.  Tvlairiages  are  conducted  solely  by  the  '.vUl  of  the  parents, 
and  polygamy  is  allowed.  The  bride  is  purchased  by  a  present  to  her 
parents,  and  is  never  seen  by  her  husband  till  after  the  ceremony.  It  is 
not  permitted  to  bury  in  cities  or  towns,  and  the  sepulchres  are  commonly 
on  barren  hills  and  mountains,  where  there  is  no  chance  that  agriculture 
will  disturb  the  bones  of  the  dead.  The  colour  of  mourning  is  white,  that 
personal  neglect  or  forgetfuliiess  may  appear  m  its  squalor  :  on  solemn  oc- 
casions it  ought  to  continue  three  years,  but  seldom  exceeds  2/  months. 
The  dress  is  in  general  simple  and  uniform  ;  and,  on  the  audience  given 
to  Lord  Macartney,  in  17^*2,  that  of  the  emperor  was  only  distinguished 
by  one  large  pearl  in  his  bonnet.  Most  of  the  houses  consist  only  of  a 
"Tound  floor.  The  chief  amusements  of  the  Chinese  seem  to  be  dramatic 
exhibitions,  fire-works,  in  which  they  excel  aU  other  nations,  and  feats  of 
dexterity  and  deception. 

2d,  Language The  language  is  esteemed  the  most  singular  on  the 

face  of  the  globe.  Almost  every  syllable  constitutes  a  word,  and  there  are 
scarcely  1500  distinct  sounds  ;  yet  in  the  written  language  there  are  at 
least  80,000  characters,  or  different  forms  of  letters,  so  that  every  sound 
may  have  about  50  senses.  The  leading  characters  are  denominated  keys, 
which  are  not  of  diHicult  acquisition.  The  language  seems  originally  to 
have  been  hieroglyphical ;  but  afterwards  the  sound  alone  was  considered. 
Abstract  terms  are  expressed,  as  usual,  by  relative  ideas  ;  thus  virtue, 
which  in  Latin  implies  strength^  amon^  the  Chinese  signifies  filial  piety  ; 
the  early  prevalence  of  knowledge  in  China  excluding  mere  strength  from 
any  meritorious  claicd. 

3d,  Education The  schools  of  education  are  uimierous,  but  the 

cliildren  of  the  poor  are  chiefly  taught  to  follow  the  business  of  their  fathers. 
In  a  Chinese  treatise  of  education,  published  by  Du  Halde,  the  following 
are  recommended  as  the  chief  topics.  1.  The  six  virtues,  viz.  prudence, 
piety,  wisdom,  equity,  fidelity,  concord.  2.  The  six  laudable  actions, 
namely,  obedience  to  parents,  love  to  brothers,  harmony  with  relations, 
affection  for  neighbours,  sincerity  with  friends,  and  mercy  with  regard  to 
the  poor  and  unhappy.  3.  -The  six  essential  points  of  knowledge,  that  of 
religious  rites,  music,  archery,  horsemanship,  writing,  and  accounts.  Such 
a  plan  is  certainly  more  useful  than  the  acquisition  of  dead  languages. 

4th,   Manufactures   and   Comjierce The   manufactures   of 

China  are  so  multifarious  as  to  embrace  almost  every  article  of  industry. 
The  most  noted  manufacture  is  that  of  porcelain,  and  after  it  may  be  classed 
those  of  silk,  cotton,  paper,  &c.  The  porcelain  of  China  has  been  cele- 
brated from  remote  ages,  and  is  chiefly  prepared  from  a  pure  white  clay 
called  kaolin  ;  while  the.  jietiintii  is  undersLood  to  be  a  decayed  felspar, — 
The  internal  commerce  of  China  is  immense,  but  the  external  trade  is  un- 
important, considering  the  vastness  of  the  empire  :  a  scanty  intercourse  ex- 
ists with  Russia  and  Japan  ;  but  the  chief  export  is  that  of  tea,  which  is 
sent  to  England  to  the  value  of  three  millions  sterling  annually. 


IV.     Natural  Geography. 

1st,  Climate  and  Seasons — The  climate  of  the  southern  part  of 
C  hina  is  generally  considered  as  hot,  whereas  the  northern  part  is  liable  to 
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all  the  rigours  of  the  European  winter.  In  so  wide  an  empire,  such  a  di- 
versity of  climate  and  seasons  must  occur,  that  no  general  description  can 
be  universally  applicable. 

2d,  Face  of  the  Country — The  face  of  the  country  is  infinitely 
diversified  ;  and  though  in  a  general  view  it  be  flat  and  fertile,  and  inter- 
sected with  numerous  large  rivers  and  canals,*  yet  there  are  chains  of  gra- 
nite mountains  and  other  districts  of  a  wild  and  savage  nature.  In  general 
the  appearance  of  the  country  is  rendered  singularly  picturesque,  by  the 
peculiar  style  of  the  buildings,  and  uncommon  form  of  the  trees  and  plants. 

3d,  Soil  and  Agriculture — The  soil  is  various,  and  agriculture 
is  carried  to  a  considerable  degree  of  perfection.  ^Vhere  the  face  of  a  hill 
or  mountain  is  not  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  level  surface  of  the  earth, 
the  slope  is  converted  into  a  number  of  terraces,  one  above  another,  each 
of  which  is  supported  by  mounds  of  stone.  By  this  management  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  the  whole  face  of  a  mountain  completely  cultivated  to 
the  summit.  A  reservoir  is  sunk  in  the  top  of  the  mountain.  The  rain 
water  collected  in  it  is  conveyed  by  channels  successively  to  the  different 
terraces  placed  upon  the  mountain's  sides.  The  husbandry  is  singularly 
neat,  and  not  a  weed  is  to  be  seen.  The  Chinese  excel  in  the  art  of  ma- 
naging kitchen-gardens,  and  have  a  number  of  vegetables  unknown  to  us. 
They  cultivate  even  the  bottom  of  their  waters ;  the  beds  of  their  lakes, 
ponds,  and  rivulets,  producing  crops  unknown  to  us,  particularly  of  the 
pitst,  or  water  chesnut,  the  fruit  of  which  (found  in  a  cover  formed  by  its 
root)  is  exceedingly  wholesome,  and  of  a  very  delicate  taste.  Among  the 
trees  peculiar  to  China  is  the  tallow-tree,  from  the  fruit  of  which  a  green 
wax  is  procured,  that  is  manufactured  into  candles.  Of  the  fruit-trees  the 
following  are  the  principal :  China  orange,  the  plantain  tree,  the  tamarind, 
the  white  and  paper  mulberry  tree  ;  the  former  of  these  is  principally  cul- 
tivated for  the  use  of  its  leaves,  on  which  the  silkworms  are  fed  :  and  of 
the  bark  of  the  latter,  paper  and  a  kind  of  cloth  are  made.  But  the  most 
remarkable  production  of  this  country  is  the  tea-plant^  which  is  about  five 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  and  indented  on  the  edges.  It  blos- 
soms from  October  to  January.  The  several  sorts  of  tea  known  in  Europe 
are  all  produced  from  the  same  plant ;  but  gathered  at  different  times,  and 
prepared  in  diiferent  ways. 

4th,  Animals There  are  few  animals  peculiar  to  the  Chinese  terri- 
tory. Du  Halde  asserts,  that  the  lion  is  a  stranger  to  this  country  ;  but 
there  are  tigers,  bufl^aloes,  wild  boars,  bears,  rhinoceros,  camels,  deer,  &c. 
The  musk  deer  is  a  singular  animal  found  in  China  as  well  as  Tibet. 
Among  the  birds  many  are  remarkable  for  their  beautiful  forms  and  co- 
lours, in  which  tliey  are  rivalled  by  a  variety  of  moths  and  butterflies. 

5th,  Minerals China  possesses  mines  of  gold,  silver,  iron,  white 

copper,  common  copper,  and  mercury,  together  with  lapis  lazuli,  jasper, 
rock  crystal,  loadstone,  granite,  porphyry,  and  various  marbles.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  rubies  are  found  in  China  ;  but  others  assert,  that  they  come 
from  Ava.  Among  the  metals,  lead  and  tin  seem  to  be  the  rarest.  In 
many  of  the  northern  provinces  coal  is  found  in  abundance.  The  common 
people  generally  use  it  pounded  with  water,  and  dried  in  the  form  of  cakes. 


*  The  Grand  Canal  carries  on  the  inland  navigation  from  Canton  to 
Pekin,  upwards  of  14U0  miles,  with  the  sole  interruption  of  a  day's  jour- 
ney. This  wonderful  work  is  said  to  have  been  begun  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era  :  30,000  men  were  employed  43  years  in  its  com- 
pletion. 
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Tutenag  is  a  native  mixture  of  zinc  and  iron,  and  seems  to  be  a  peculiar 
product  of  China  :  there  is  also  a  singular  copper,  of  a  white  colour,  called 
by  the  Chinese  "petong. 


TIBET. 

Boundaries. — N.  Eastern  Tartary;  W.  Hindostan  ; 
S.  Hindostan  and  the  Eastern  Peninsula  ;  E.  China. 

Divisions. — 1.  Tibet  Proper ;  2.  Bootan  ;  3.  Ne- 
paul ;  4.  Sirinagur ;  5.  Little  Tibet,  &c. 

Towns. — 1.  Lassa  ;  2.  Tassaudon  ;  3..  Catmandu  ; 
4.  Sirinagur ;  5.  Shekerdon. 

Lakes. — Terkiri,  Jamdro  or  Pake. 

Rivers  which  rise  in  Tibet. — The  Hoang-ho  and 
Kian-ku  of  China,  the  rivers  of  the  Eastern  Peninsula, 
the  Sampoo  or  Burrampooter  and  the  Ganges  of  Hin- 
dostan. 


I.     Historical  Geography  of  Tibet. 

1st,  Names — The  name  of  Tibet,  which  is  probably  Hindoo  or  Persian, 
is,  in  the  country  itseif,  and  in  Bengal,  pronounced  Tihbet  or  Tibt.  But 
the  native  appellation  is  Pue,  or  Piie  Kouchim.  said  to  be  derived  from 
pue,  signifying  northern,  and  koackim,  snow  ;  that  is,  the  snowy  region 
of  the  north. 

2d,  ExTEXT The  length  of  Tibet  from  E.  to  W.h  about  1500  Bri- 
tish mUes  ;  its  breadth,  which  is  very  unequal,  may  be  about  500  miles. 
The  population  is  sinaU,  and  unequally  dispersed  over  the  country. 

3d,  Chronology The  original  population  of  Tibet  has  not  been  ac- 
curately examined  ;  but  as  the  people  of  Bootan,  which  is  regarded  as  a 
southern  province  of  Tibet,  are  said  to  differ  essentially  and  radically  from 
the  Hindoos,  and  somewhat  resemble  the  Chinese,  it  may  perhaps  be  con- 
cluded that  they  belong  to  that  grand  race  of  men  which  approaches  tlie 
Tartaric,  though  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  3IandshuTs,  Jlonguls,  or 

Tartars  Proper Tibet  seems  to  have  been  the  southern  part  of  the  Tangut 

of  Marco  Polo,  who  describes  the  province  of  Tcbelh  (which  he  says  con- 
tained eight  kingdoms,  and  many  cities  and  \illages),  as  a  mountainous 
country,  producing  some  gold  and  spices,  a  large  breed  of  dogs  and  excellent 

falcons The  lama  of  Tibet  was  probably  the  Prester  John  of  the  middle 

ages  ;  and  this  strange  appellation  was  as  strangely  transferred  by  Portu- 
guese ignorance  to  the  emperor  of  Abyssinia Tibet  was  for  some  time 

subject  to  secular  kings,  called  Tsan  Pa ;  and  the  lama  resided  at  Lassa. 
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with  a  power  similar  to  that  of  the  spiritual  prince  of  Japan.  Those  Mon- 
guls  called  Eluts  conquered  the  secular  prince,  and  transferred  the  whole 

power  to  the  lama In  1/74  the  East  India  Company  made  a  treaty  with 

the  grand  lama,  who  was  at  that  time  an  infant — In  1792  the  Nepaulese 
having  committed  great  ravages  in  Tibet,  the  emperor  of  China  sent  an 
army  to  protect  the  lama ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  Chinese  have  esta- 
blished military  posts  on  the  frontiers,  so.that  the  intercourse  between  their 
country  and  Bengal  is  now  precluded. 

4th,  Antiquities As  the  tombs  and  monasteries  are  often  con- 
structed of  stone,  some  may  remain  of  remote  antiquity.  But  the  idols, 
cut  in  the  rocks,  are  little  calculated  to  impress  travellers  with  the  idea  of 
much  perfection  in  the  arts. 


II.    Political  Geography. 

1st,  Religion The  religion  of  Tibet  seems  to  be  the  schismatical 

offspring  of  that  of  the  Hindoos.  It  is  reported  to  have  received  its  earliest 
admission  in  that  part  of  Tibet  bordering  upon  India  (which  from  hence 
became  the  seat  of  the  sovereign  lamas),  to  have  traversed  Tartary,  and  to 
have  been  ultimately  disseminated  over  China  and  Japan.  It  still  bears 
a  Tcry  close  affinity  with  the  religion  of  Brahma  in  many  important  parti- 
culars, but  differs  materially  in  its  ritual  or  ceremonial  worship The  Ti- 

betians  are  governed  by  the  grand  lama,  who  is  not  only  submitted  to, 
and  adored  by  them,  but  is  also  the  great  object  of  adoration  for  the  vari- 
ous tribes  of  Pagan  Tartars,  who  roam  through  the  vast  tract  of  continent 
which  stretches  from  the  river  \V'olga  to  Corea.  He  is  not  only  the  sove- 
reign pontiff",  the  vicegerent  of  the  Deity  on  earth,  but  by  the  more  remote 
Tartars  is  absolutely  regarded  as  the  Deity  himself.  Even  the  emperor 
of  China,  who  is  of  a  Tartar  race,  does  not  faU  to  acknowledge  the  lama, 
in  his  religious  capacity,  although,  as  a  temporal  sovereign,  the  lama  him- 
self is  tributary  to  that  emperor.  The  grand  lama  never  returns  any  sa- 
lute ;  never  pulls  off"  his  hat;  nor  even  stirs  from  his  seat  (a  large  and 
magnificent  cushion,  placed  on  a  kind  of  altar,  on  which  he  sits  cross- 
legged)  ;  he  only  lays  his  hands  upon  the  heads  of  his  superstitious  adorers, 
who  thereby  fancy  they  obtain  the  remission  of  all  their  sins.  They  are 
persuaded  that  Fo  lives  in  him ;  that  he  knows,  sees,  and  understands  all 
things,  without  asking  any  questions,  or  receiving  any  information.  The 
opinion  of  the  most  orthodox  Tibetians  is,  that  when  the  grand  lama 
seems  to  die,  either  of  old  age  or  infirmity,  his  soul,  in  reality,  only  quits 
a  crazy  habitation,  to  look  for  another  younger  or  better  ;  and  it  is  dis- 
covered again  in  the  body  of  some  child,  by  certain  tokens  known  only  to 
the  lamas  or  priests,  in  which  order  he  always  appears.  In  1774  the 
grand  lama  was  an  infant,  who  had  been  discovered  some  time  before  by 
the  Teshoo  lama,  who,  in  authority  and  sanctity  of  character,  is  next  to 
the  grand  lama,  and,  during  his  minority,  acts  as  chief.  The  lamas,  who 
fonn  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  body  in  the  state,  have  the  priest- 
hood entirely  in  their  hands.  At  the  head  of  their  hierarchy  are  three 
lamas  :  the  Dalai  lama,  the  Teshoo  lama,  and  the  Taranat  lama.  The 
priests  constitute  many  monastic  orders,  which  are  held  in  great  veneration 
among  them.  The  most  numerous  sect  are  called  Gi/longs,  who  are  e:;- 
empt  from  labour,  and  enjoined  temperance  :  they  abound  over  all  Tibet 
and  Bootan,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  discipline  :  since  every  family 
consisting  of  more  than  four  boys  is  obliged  to  contribute  one  of  them  to 
this  order;  and  it  is  also  encouraged  by  ambition,  as  the  officers  of  state 
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are  usually  selected  from  this  sect.  Beside  the  religious  influence  and  au- 
thority of  the  grand  lama,  he  is  possessed  of  unlimited  power  throughout 
his  dominions.  His  residence  is  at  a  vast  palace  on  the  mountaia  Putala, 
seven  miles  from  Lassa. 

2d,  GovERXMENT The  ruling  government  is  the  spiritual,  though 

the  lama  was  accustomed  to  appoint  a  tipa,  or  secular  regent,  a  rigtit 
which  has  probably  passed  to  the  Chinese  emperor.  In  Bootan,  there  is 
a  raja,  or  prince,  called  Daeb,  whose  authority  however  is  far  from  being 
firm  or  extensive.  The  laws  must,  like  the  religion,  bear  some  affinity  to 
those  of  the  Hindoos. 

3d,  Revenue — The  revenues  of  the  lama,  and  of  the  secular  princes, 
seem  to  be  trifling  ;  nor  'can  Tibet  ever  aspire  to  any  political  importance. 
In  a  commercial  point  of  view,  friendship  and  free  intercourse  with  Tibet 
might  open  new  advantages  to  the  British  settlements  in  Bengal. 


III.     Civil  Geography. 

1st,  Manners  and  Customs The  character  of  the  Tibetians  is  re- 

presented  as  extremely  gentle  and  amiable.  The  ceremonies  of  marriage 
are  neither  tedious  nor  intricate.  The  priests  of  Tibet,  who  shun  the  so- 
ciety of  women,  have  no  share  in  these  ceremonies,  or  in  ratifying  the  ob- 
ligation between  the  parties,  which,  it  seems,  is  formed  indissolubly  for 
life.  It  is  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  country,  that  the  women  are 
allowed  a  plurality  of  husbands.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  elder  brother  to 
select  a  wife,  who  stands  in  an  equal  relation  to  his  other  brothers,  what- 
ever may  be  the  number.  The  Tibetians  preserve  entire  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  the  sovereign  lamas  only  ;  every  other  corpse  is  either  consumed 
by  fire,  or  exposed  to  be  the  promiscuous  food  of  beasts  and  birds  of  prey. 
They  have  a  great  veneration  for  the  cotv,  and  highly  respect  thg  waters  of 
the  Ganges,  tne  source  of  which  they  believe  to  be  in  heaven.  The  Sun- 
niasses,  or  Indian  pilgrims,  often  visit  Tibet  as  a  holy  place ;  and  the 
grand  lama  always  maintains  a  body  of  near  three  hundred  of  them  in  his 
pay.  The  Tibetians  appear  to  have  made  considerable  progress  in  civili- 
zation ;  but  the  sciences  continue  in  a  state  of  imperfection  ;  the  year,  for 
instance,  being  lunar,  and  the  month  consisting  of  29  days. 

2d,  Language The  origin  of  the  Tibetian  speech  has  not  been  pro- 
perly investigated.  The  literature  is  chiefly  of  the  religious  kind,  the 
books  being  sometimes  printed  with  blocks  of  wood,  on  narrow  slips  of 
thin  paper,  fabricated  from  the  fibrous  root  of  a  smaU  shrub.  In  this 
practice  they  resemble  the  Chinese  ;  while  the  Hindoos  engrave  their  work 
with  a  steel  stylus  upon  the  recent  leaves  of  the  palmyra  tree,  affording  a 
fibrous  substance,  which  seems  indestructible  by  vermin.  The  writmg 
runs  from  the  left  to  the  right,  as  in  the  languages  of  Europe. 

3d,  I^Ianufactures  and  Comjierce — The  chief  manufactures  of 
Tibet  seem  to  be  shawls,  and  some  woollen  cloths  ;  but  there  is  a  general 
want  of  industry  ;  and  the  fine  under  hair  of  the  goats,  from  which  shawls 
are  manufactured,  is  chiefly  sent  to  Cashmere.  The  principal  exports  are 
to  China,  consisting  of  gold  dust,  diamonds,  pearls,  lamb  skins,  some 
musk,  and  woollen  cloths.  Many  of  the  Chinese  imports  are  manufactured 
articles.  To  Nepaul,  Tibet  sends  rock  salt,  tincal  or  crude  borax,  and 
gold  dust ;  receiving  in  return  base  silver  coin,  copper,  rice,  and  coarse 
cotton  cloths.  Through  Nepaul  is  also  carried  on  the  chief  trade  with 
Bengal,  in  gold  dust,  tincal,  and  musk.      The  returns  are  broad  cloth. 
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spices,  trinkets,  emeralds,  sapphires,  lazulite,  jet,  amber,  &c.  There  is 
no  mint  in  Tibet,  as  such  an  institution  is  prevented  by  religious  preju- 
dices ;  but  the  base  silver  of  Napaul  is  current  throughout  the  country. 


IV.     Nattiral  Geography. 

1st,  Climate  and  Seasons The  climate  of  Bootan  may  be  said 

to  be  temperate  when  compared  with  that  of  Tibet  Proper  ;  yet  the  win- 
ters are  very  severe  even  in  the  former  country.  In  the  temperature  of  the 
seasons  in  Tibet  a  remarkable  uniformity  prevails,  as  well  as  in  their  pe- 
riodical duration  and  return.  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
climate  is  an  extreme  dry  and  parching  cold  which  rivals  that  of  the  Alps 
in  Switzerland. 

2d,  Face  of  the  Country — Bootan,  with  all  its  confused  and 
shapeless  mountains,  is  covered  v/ith  eternal  verdure,  and  abounds  in 
forests  of  large  and  lofty  trees.  The  sides  of  the  mountains  are  improved 
by  the  hand  of  industry,  acd  crowned  with  orchards,  fields,  and  villages. 
Tibet  Proper,  on  the  contrary,  exhibits  only  low  rocky  hills  without  any 
visible  vegetation,  or  extensive  arid  plains  of  an  aspect  equally  stern  ; 
while  the  bleak  and  cold  climate  constrains  the  inhabitants  to  seek  refuge 
in  sheltered  vales  and  hollows,  or  amidst  the  rocks. 

3d,  Soil  and  Agriculture — The  nature  of  the  soil  here  prohibits 
the  progress  of  agriculture.  The  vales  are  commonly  laid  under  water  on 
the  approach  of  winter  ;  in  the  spring  they  are  ploughed  and  sown,  while 
frequent  showers,  and  a  powerful  sun,  contribute  speedUy  to  mature  the 
crops.  The  autumn  being  clear  and  tranquil,  the  harvest  is  long  left  to 
dry  on  the  ground,  and  when  sufficiently  hardened  is  trode  out  by  cattle. 
The  course  of  cultivation  is  wheat,  pease,  and  barley ;  rice  being  confined 
to  a  more  southern  soil. 

4th,  Animals. — Tibet  produces  great  abundance  and  variety  of  wild 
fowl  and  game  ;  with  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  herds  of 
cattle,  and  is  infested  by  many  beasts  of  prey ;  while  in  Bootan  few  wild 
animals  are  found  except  monkeys,  and  a  few  pheasants.  The  horses  are 
of  a  small  size,  or  what  we  term  ponies,  but  spirited  to  a  degree  of  ob- 
stinacy. The  figure  of  the  musk  deer  somewhat  resembles  the  hog,  while 
the  hair  approaches  the  quills  of  the  porcupine.  Nor  must  the  singular 
breed  of  cattle  be  forgotten,  called  yak  by  the  Tartars,  covered  with  thick 
long  hair ;  the  tail  being  peculiarly  flowing  and  glossy,  and  an  article  of 
luxury  in  the  E.  where  it  is  used  to  drive  away  the  flies,  and  sometimes 
dried  for  ornament.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  country  that  mutton  is 
generally  eaten  raw.  When  dried  in  the  frosty  air  it  is  not  disagreeable 
in  this  state,  even  to  an  European  palate. 

5th,  Minerals — Bootan  does  not  probably  contain  any  metal  except 
iron,  and  a  small  portion  of  copper;  while  Tibet  Proper  has  mines  of 
gold,  lead,  cinnabar  rich  in  quicKsilver,  rock-salt,  and  tincal.  But  in 
general  the  metals  cannot  be  worked,  as  there  is  a  deficiency  of  fuel ;  and 
coal  would  be  far  more  precious  than  gold — There  are  many  medicinal 
waters  in  various  parts  of  this  extensive  country  ;  nor  is  their  salutary  use 
unknown  to  the  natives. 
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EASTERN  OR  CHINESE  TARTARY  * 

Boundaries. — N.  Siberia;  E.  Pacific  Ocean;  S. 
China  and  Tibet ;  W.  Independent  Tartary. 

Divisions. — 1.  Mandshuria,  or  the  Country  of  the 
Mandshurs  ;  2.  Mongolia,  or  the  Country  of  the  Mon- 
guls,  with  Little  Bucharia,-f*  Turfan,  and  Hami  or 
Chamil. 

Towns. — 1.  Sagalien  Oula  Hotun,  Merguen, 
Tsitchicar,  Petouna,  Ningouta,  Kirin  Oula,  Chenyang ; 
2,  Cashgar,  Yarkand,  Kotun,  Karia,  Turfan,  Hami  or 
Chamil. 

Lakes. — Balkash  or  Tengis,  Zaizan,  Koko  Nor  or 
the  Blue  Lake. 

Rivers. — Amur  or  Sasalien,  Yarkand,  Hi. 


I.     Historical  Geography  of  Eastern  or  Chinese  Tartary. 

1st,  Names Eastern  and  Western  TartarT/  raight  more  properly  be 

styled  Central  Asia.  The  Tartars,  properly  so  denominated,  are  few ; 
the  most  numerous  tribes  being  ^If-nguls  in  the  M^.  and  3Iandshurs  in 
the  E.  This  extensive  region  might  therefore  more  properly  be  called 
Mongolia,  as  the  greater  number  of  tribes  are  Monguls  ;  or  the  western 
part  might  be  styled  Tartary,  the  middle  Mongolia,  and  the  eastern 
Ma)idshuria.     The  two  latter  are  the  objects  of  the  present  description. 

2d.  ExTEXT — This  wide  and  interesting  portion  of  Asia,  which  has 
repeatedly  sent  forth  its  swarms  to  deluge  the  arts  and  civOization  of 
Europe,  extends  from  E.  to  W.  about  iilOO  geoOTaphical  miles.  The 
breadth,  from  the  northern  frontier  of  Tibet  to  tne  Russian  confines,  is 
about  1080  geographical  miles.  The  population  is  thin,  but  there  are  no 
data  from  which  a  conjecture  can  be  formed  as  to  its  amount. 

3d,  Chronology — The  original  population  of  Central  Asia  appears 
to  have  been  indigenal,  so  far  as  the  most  ancient  records  extend.     Part  of 

•  The  vulgar  name  of  Tartary,  or  more  properly  Tatary,"!^  was  origi- 
nally extended  over  the  vast  regions  lying  between  Tibet,  China,  and  the 
Arctic  Ocean  ;  and  from  the  Black  Sea  on  the  west  to  the  utmost  bounds 
of  north-eastern  discovery  in  Asia. 

The  different  tribes  which  inhabit  Eastern  Tartary  were  formerly  called 
Mongul  Tartars,  a  warlike  nation,  who,  on  one  hand,  conquered  ilindos- 
tan  under  Jenghis  Khan,  and,  on  the  other,  subdued  China. 

■f  Little  Bucharia,  according  to  Ptolemy,  was  the  country  of  the  Seres. 


:J:  Tatary  is  the  indigenal,  oriental,   and  proper  orthography.     Hence 
the  inhabitants  should  be  called  Tatars,  and  not  Tartars. 
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the  W.  was  held  by  the  Scythm  of  antiquity,  seemingly  a  Gothic  race, 
who  were  subdued  or  expelled  by  the  Tartars  or  Huiis  from  the  E.  ; 
pressed  on  the  other  side  by  the  Mongnls.  Beyond  the  latter  were  the 
Matidshiirs,  who,  though  inferior  to  the  Monj^uls  in  power,  yet  retainetl 
their  ancient  possessions,  and  in  the  seventeenth  century  conquered  China. 
At  present  the  chief  inhabitants  are  the.  Mandshurs  of  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces ;  with  the  tribes  denominated  Kal/eas,  Eluts,  and  Kalmncs,  who 
are  Monyuls The  first  appearance  of  the  Huns  or  Tartars  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  Roman  history.  The  annals  of  the  Monguls,  the  most  im- 
portant nation,  faintly  illuminate  the  pages  of  Abulgasi ;  whence  it  would 
appear,  that  prior  to  Zinghis,  there  was  only  one  celebrated  chan  named 
Oguz,  who  seems  to  have  flourished  about  the  130th  year  of  the  Christian 
era.  The  reigns  of  Zinghis  and  Timur  are  sufliciently  known  in  general 
history ;  but  the  divisions  of  their  conquests,  and  the  dissensions  of  their 
successors,  have  now  almost  annihilated  the  power  of  the  Monguls,  who 
being  partly  subject  to  China,  and  partly  to  Russia,  it  is  scarcely  con- 
ceivable that  they  can  again  disturb  the  peace  of  their  neighbours'. 
Few  Antiquities  remain  to  illustrate  the  power  of  the  Monguls. 


II.    Political  Geography. 

1st,  Religion. — The  religion  most  universally  diffused  in  this  part  of 
Asia  is  what  has  been  called  Sha^nanism,  or  the  belief  in  a  supreme  author 
of  nature,  who  governs  the  universe  by  the  agency  of  numerous  inferior 
spirits  of  great  power. 

2d,  Government. — The  government  was  foTmerly'-monarchical,  with 
a  strong  mixture  of  aristocracy,  and  even  of  democracy.  At  present  it  is 
conducted  by  princes  who  pay  homage  to  the  Chinese  empire,  and  receive 
Chinese  titles  of  honour ;  but  many  of  the  ancient  forms  are  retained. 

3d,  Arsiy. — It  is  probable  that  this  part  of  the  Chinese  empire  might 
muster  a  large  but  inefficient  army  ;  but  their  interests  are  now  so  various 
and  discordant,  that  while  the  empires  of  Russia  and  China  exist,  they  can 
only  be  regarded  as  connected  with  the  policy  of  these  powerful  states. 


III.     Civil  Geography. 

1st,  Manners  and  Customs The  manners  and  customs  of  the 

Monguls  will  be  briefly  described  in  the  account  of  Asiatic  Russia.  The 
Mandshurs  are  little  distinguishable  in  their  manners  from  the  Monguls. 
They  have  no  temples,  nor  idols,  but  worship  a  supreme  being,  whoni 
they  style  emperor  of  heaven.  But  probably  their  real  creed  is  Shaman- 
ism, or  a  kind  of  rational  polytheism. 

2d,  Language — The  three  languages  of  the  Mandshurs,  Monguls, 
and  Tartars,  radically  differ  from  each  other ;  the  former  of  which  appears 
to  be  the  most  learned  and  perfect  of  the  Tartaric  idioms. 

3d,  Literature — Of  the  native  literature  of  the  Mandshurs  little  is 
known,  except  that  a  code  of  laws  was  drawn  up  by  the  order  of  one  of  the 
monarchs,  prior,  it  is  believed,  to  the  conquest  of  China. 

4th,  Trade — The  principal  trade  of  the  Mandshur  country  consists  in 
ginseng  and  pearls,  found  in  many  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Amur.  Cash- 
gar  was  formerly  celebrated  for  musk  and  gold.  The  other  towns  are 
rather  stations  for  merchants  tlian  seats  of  commerce. 
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IV.     Natural  Geography. 

1st,  Climate — Though  the  situation  of  Central  Asia  corresponds 
with  that  of  France,  and  part  of  Spain,  yet  the  height  of  the  mountainous 
ridges,  and  the  snow  which  covers  them,  produce  a  degree  of  cold  little  to 
be  expected  from  other  circumstances.  In  climate  and  productions  it  is 
however  far  superior  to  Siberia. 

2d,  Face  of  thte  Country. — The  appearance  of  this  extensive  re- 
gion is  diversified  with  all  the  grand  features  of  nature,  extensive  chains 
of  mountains,  large  rivers  and  lakes ;  but  the  most  singular  feature  is  that 
vast  elevated  plain,  supported  like  a  table,  by  the  mountains  of  Tibet  in 
the  S.  and  Altaian  chain  in  the  N.  from  the  mountains  of  Belur  Tag  in 
the  W.  to  those  that  bound  the  Kalkas  in  the  E.  This  prodigious  plain, 
the  most  elevated  continuous  region  on  the  globe,  is  intersected  by  some 
chains  of  mountains,  and  by  the  vast  desert  of  C'cit,  or  Shamo.  Destitute 
of  water  and  plants,  it  is  dangerous  for  horses,  but  is  safely  passed  with 
camels. 

3d,  Soil  axd  Agricultuhe The  soil  of  so  extensive  a  portion  of 

the  earth  may  be  supposed  to  be  infinitely  various  :  but  the  predominating 
substance  is  black  sand — Among  the  southern  Mandshurs,  and  the  people 
of  Little  Bucharia,  agriculture  is  not  whoUy  neglected,  nor  is  wheat  an 
uncommon  harvest. 

4th,  AxiMALS — The  zoology  of  this  wide  portion  of  the  globe  has 
been  but  imperfectly  explored.  The  camel  and  the  tiger  are  found  here, 
with  the  wild  horSe  and  the  wild  ass,  and  a  peculiar  species  of  cattle 
v/hich  grunt  like  swine.  The  wild  horse  is  generally  of  a  mouse-colour, 
and  small,  with  long  sharp  ears. 

5th,  MiNEEALS The  mineralogy  of  Central  Asia  is  but  little  known. 

Gold  is  found  both  in  the  eastern  and  western  regions,  and  the  former  are 
also  said  to  produce  tin. — The  mineral  waters,  and  uncommon  appear- 
ances of  nature,  have  been  little  investigated. 


ISLAND  OF  SAGALIEN,  OR  TCHOKA, 

This  island,  which  belongs  to  Chinese  Tartary,  was  explored  by  the 
unfortunate  navigator  La  Perorise.  The  native  name  of  this  island  is 
Tchoka  ;  that  used  by  the  Japanese  Okee  Jesso,  perhaps  implying  Far- 
ther Jesso  ;  while  the  Russians,  who  only  know  the  northern  part,  call  it 
the  1  sle  of  Sagalien,  because  it  is  opposite  to  the  large  river  of  that  name. 
The  people  are  highly  praised  by  La  Perouse  as  a  mild  and  intelligent 
race ;  and  he  expressly  informs  us,  that  they  are  quite  unlike  the  iMand- 
shurs  or  Chinese. 


RUSSIAN  TARTARY,  OR  SIBERIA. 

Boundaries.— N.  the  Northern  Ocean;  E.  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean ;  S.  Eastern  and  Western  Tartary ;  W. 
Russia  in  Europe. 
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Governments. — 1.  Caucasus  ;  2.  Ufa;  3.  Tobolsk  ; 
4.  Kolivan  ;  5.  Irkutsk. 

Towns. — 1.  Astuacan  (a),  Asoph  ;  2.  Ufa,  Oren- 
burg ;  3.  Tobolsk  (b),  Catharitiburg,  Tomsk  ;  4.  Koli- 
van; 5.  Irkutsk  (c),  Nertchinsk,  Yakutsk,  Ochotsk. 

Mountains. — Caucasus,  Uralian,  Altaian  (d). 

Rivers. — Ural,  Ob  or  Oby,  Yenisei,  Lena. 

(a)  Astracan  was,  in  early  times,  the  general  emporium  for  the  produc- 
tion of  Persia,  India,  and  Arabia.     Its  trade  to  India,  Persia,  &c.  is  still 

very  considerable  :  it  is  here  Europeans  embark  for  India (b)  Tobolsk 

is  chierty  inhabited  by  Tartars,  who  carry  their  goods  to  China.     All  the 

Chinese  caravans  pass  through  this  town  to  JMoscow (c)  Irkutsk,  near 

Lake  Baikal,  called  by  the  Russians  the  Holt/  Sea,  is  the  chief  mart  of  the 
commerce  between  Russia  and  China ;  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  the 

seat  of  supreme  jurisdiction  over  Eastern  Siberia {d)  The  Altaian,  Say- 

ansk,  Gablanoi,  Duourian,  and  Sianavoi,  form  one  great  chain  of  moun- 
tains ;  which,  running  along  the  southern  limits  of  Siberia,  passes  to  the  S. 
of  Lake  Baikal;  whence,  bending  to  the  N.,  it  skirts  the  whole  eastern 
coast  of  Asia. 


I.  Historical  Geographt/  of  Russian  Tartary,  or  Siberia. 

1st,  Names Scythia,  now  Tartary,  was  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  di- 
vided into  Scythia  intra  Imaum,  or  Scythia  west  of  Imaus  ;  and  Scythia. 
extra  Imaum,  or  Scythia  east  of  Imaus.*  AV^hen  the  flionguls  established 
a  kingdom  in  these  northern  regions,  they  called  their  new  residence  Sibir, 
or  Siberia ;  and  the  name  of  the  city  passed  to  the  Mongul  principality. 
When  the  Russians  began  the  conquest  of  the  country,  being  unconscious 
of  its  extent,  the  name  of  this  western  province  was  gradually  diffused  over 
half  of  Asia. 

2d,  Extent. — The  length  of  this  country,  in  British  miles,  may  be 
roughly  computed  at  5350  ;  and  the  breadth  at  1960,  an  extent  which 
will  be  found  to  exceed  diat  of  Europe — The  population  of  Siberia,  or 
Asiatic  Russia,  in  its  full  extent,  is  estimated  at  8,500,000. 

3d,  Chronology The  population  of  Asiatic  Russia  maybe  regard- 
ed as  almost  wholly  primiUve.-f-  In  1243  the  Monguls  under  Sheibani  es- 


•  The  chain  of  mountains  called  Imaus  is  now  known  by  the  Indian 
name  of  Imei  Fambadam.    The  S.  E.  part  of  this  chain  was  called  Ernodus ' 

■\  The  Tcchucks,  in  the  part  of  Siberia  opposite  to  America,  are  sup- 
]X)sed  to  have  proceeded  from  that  continent.  Next  to  the  Techucks.  in 
the  farthest  north,  are  the  Yukugirs,  a  branch  of  the  Yakuts,  and  yet  far- 
ther W.  the  Sumoieds.  To  Uie  S.  of  the  Techucks  are  tlie  Coriaks,  a 
branch  of  the  same  race  ;  and  yet  farther  S.  the  Kamchaduls,  a  distinct 
people,  who  speak  a  different  language.  The  Lamuts  are  a  part  of  the 
Mandshurs  or  Tunguses,  who  have  been  vaguely  called  Tartars  or  Tatars, 
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tablished  a  principality  in  the  western  part  of  Siberia,  around  Tobolsk. — 
In  the  reign  of  Ivan  Vasilivitch,  by  his  conquest  over  the  Tartars  esteemed 
the  founder  of  Russian  greatness,  some  incursions  were  made  as  far  as  the 
river  Ob,  and  some  Mongul  chiefs  were  brought  prisoners  to  Moscow  ;  but 
more  than  half  a  century  elapsed  before  the  real  conquest  of  Siberia  com- 
menced in  the  reign  of  Ivan  Vasilivitch  III.  who  ascended  the  Russian 
throne  in  1534.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Rus- 
sians had  extended  their  conquests  as  far  east  as  the  river  Amur  ;  but 
Kamtschatka  was  not  finally  reduced  till  the  year  I7II.  Vitus  Bering,  a 
Danish  navigator  who  served  in  the  Russian  navy,  discovered  the  extreme  ■ 
parts  of  Asia  during  his  voyage  of  1741.  The  Aleutian  isles  were  visited 
in  1745 ;  and  in  the  reign  of  the  late  empress  other  important  discoveries 
followed,  which  were  completed  by  those  of  Cook. 

4th,  Antiquities The  most  curious  antiquities  seem  to  be  the 

stone  temples  which  abound  in  some  steppes,  particularly  near  the  river 
Yenisei,  representing,  in  rude  sculpture,  human  faces,  camels,  horse- 
men with  lances,  and  other  objects.  Here  are  found,  besides  human  bones, 
those  of  horses  and  oxen,  with  fragments  of  pottery  and  ornaments. 


II.    Political  Geography. 

1st,  RELIGION.-T-The  Grecian  system  of  the  Christian  faith,  which  is 
embraced  by  the  Russians,  has  made  inconsiderable  progress  in  their 
Asiatic  possessions.  Many  of  the  Tartar  tribes  in  the  S.  W.  are  Maho- 
metans ;  and  others  follow  the  superstition  of  Dalai  Lama,  of  which  an 
account  wiU  be  found  in  the  description  of  the  Chinese  empire.  But  the 
more  eastern  Tartars  are  generally  addicted  to  the  Shaman  religion,  a  sys- 
tem chiefly  founded  on  the  self-existence  of  matter,  a  spiritual  jvorld,  and 
the  general  restoration  of  aU  things.  The  Shamanians  even  believe  that 
the  hurchans,  or  gods  themselves,  arose  from  the  general  mass  of  matter 
and  s]3irit.  Their  epochs  of  destruction  and  restitution  somewhat  resemble 
those  of  the  Hindoos.  \Yhile  common  souls  immediately  receive  their 
final  decree,  the  virtuous  become  chubils,  or  wandering  spirits,  who  are 
purified  by  transmigration,  so  as  also  to  become  burchans,  or  gods.  Be- 
tween men  and  gods  are  the  Tengri,  or  spirits  of  the  air,  who  direct  sub- 
lunary affairs,  and  all  the  trifles  so  important  to  man,  but  beneath  the  most 
remote  attention  of  the  gods.  The  infernal  regions  chiefly  contain  those 
who  have  offended  the  priestliood.  This  system  is  intimately  connected 
with  that  of  the  Dalai  Lama,  and  is  very  widely  diffused.  In  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia it  is  professed  by  most  nations,  as,  a  great  part  of  the  Tartars,  with  the 
Fins,  Samoieds,  and  Ostiaks,  the  Mandshurs,  and  Burats,  and  Tun- 
guses  ;  and  has  even  passed  to  the  Coriaks  and  Techucks,  and  people  of 
the  eastern  isles.  The  archiepiscopal  see  of  Tobolsk  is  the  metropolitan 
of  Russian  Asia  in  the  North,  and  that  of  Astracan  in  the  South. 


though  they  neither  belong  to  that  race  nor  to  the  Monguls.  The  Tun- 
guses  are  widely  diffused  between  the  Yenisei  and  the  Amur  ;  and  the 
southern  tribes,  ruled  by  a  khan  or  monarch,  conquered  China  in  the  se- 
venteenth century.  The  Ostiaks,  and  other  tribes  of  Samoieds,  have 
penetrated  considerably  to  the  S.  between  the  Yenisei  and  the  Ir'ish,  and 
are  followed  by  various  tribes  of  tlie  Monguls,  as  the  Calmucs,  Burats, 
&c.  and  by  those  of  tlie  Tartars  or  Huns,  as  the  Teluis.  Kii-guses,  and 
others. 
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2d,  Government. — Siberia  is  divided  into  two  great  governments, 
that  of  Tobolsk  in  the  west,  and  Irkutsk  in  the  east.  At  a  distance  from 
the  capital  the  government  becomes  proportionably  lax,  and  tribute  is  the 
chief  mark  of  subjection. 


III.    Civil  Geography. 

1st,  Manners  andCustoms. — The  manners  and  customs  of  Asiatic 
Russia  varv  with  the  numerous  tribes  by  whom  that  extensive  region  is 
peopled.  The  manners  of  the  3Ionguls  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen.  The 
women  tan  leather,  dig  the  culinary  roots,  prepare  the  winter  provisions, 
and  distil  the  koumiss,  or  spirit  of  mare's  milk.  The  men  hunt  the  nume- 
rous beasts  and  game  that  roam  through  the  vast  wilds.  The  IMonguls 
have  surprising  quickness  of  sight  and  apprehension,  and  are  docile,  hospi- 
table, active,  and  voluptuous.  Industry  is  a  virtue  entirely  female,  yet 
great,  and  accompanied  with  perpetual  cheerfulness.  Their  tents  are 
formed  of  a  kind  of  felt,  and  in  some  parts  they  erect  little  temples,  and 
the  priests  have  also  wooden  hovels  around  the  temples.  When  pasturage 
begins  to  fail,  the  whole  tribe  strike  their  tents,  generally  from  ten  to  fifteen 
times  in  the  year,  proceeding  in  the  summer  to  the  northern,  and  in  the 
winter  to  the  southern  wilds.  The  herds,  men,  women,  and  children, 
form  a  regular  procession,  and  are  followed  by  the  girls,  singing  with  har- 
mony and  spirit.  In  their  amusements,  cards  are  not  known,  but  chess  is 
the  favourite  game.  The  three  distinct  barbaric  nations  of  Tartars,  Mon- 
guls,  and  Tunguses,  or  iMandshurs,  are  by  far  the  most  interesting  in  these 
middle  regions  of  Asia,  as  their  ancestors  have  overturned  the  greatest  em- 
pires, and  repeatedly  influenced  the  destiny  of  half  the  globe.  The  vague 
name  of  Tartary  might  yield  with  far  greater  precision  to  names  derived 
from  the  seats  of  the  chief  nations,  as  Tungusia,  or  Mandshuria,  in  the  E. ; 
Mongolia  in  the  centre ;  and  Tartaria  in  the  W.  Of  these  the  IMonguls 
are  the  cliief  people. 

•2d,  Language. — The  radically  distinct  languages  amount  to  seven,  in- 
dependent of  many  dialects  and  mixtures.  Among  the  Tunguses,  Mon- 
guls,  and  Tartars,  there  are  some  slight  traces  of  literature ;  and  a  few 
manuscripts  in  their  several  languages.  ' 

3d,  Manufactures — There  are  some  manufactures,  particularly  in 
leather,  at  Astracan  ;  and  salt  is  prepared  there,  and  in  several  other  places 
in  Asiatic  Russia.  Isinglass  is  chiefly  manufactured  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian,  from  the  sound  or  air-bladder  of  the  sturgeon  and  the  beluga. 
Caviar  is  the  salted  roe  of  large  fish.  The  Russia  leather  is  cliiefly  fabri- 
cated in  the  European  provinces,  being  tanned  with  willow  bark,  and  after- 
wards stained.  Near  the  Uralian  mountains  are  several  manufactures  in 
iron  and  copper.  The  other  articles  of  manufacture  are  shagreen,  nitre, 
and  pitch. 

4th,  Commerce. — The  chief  commerce  consists  in  sables,  and  other 
valuable  furs,  which  are  eagerly  bought  by  die  Chinese,  who  return  tea, 
silk,  and  porcelain  :  that  with  the  Kirguses  is  carried  on  by  exchanging 
Russian  woollen  cloths,  iron,  and  household  articles,  for  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  beautiful  sheep-skins.  On  the  Black  Sea  there  is  some  com- 
merce with  Turkey,  the  exports  being  furs,  caviar,  iron,  linen,  &c.  and 
the  imports  wine,  fruit,  coffee,  silks,  rice.  In  the  trade  on  the  Caspian  the 
exports  are  the  same,  but  the  return  chiefly  silk. 
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IV.     Natural  Geography. 

Ist,  Climate  and  Seasons The  climate  varies  to  such  an  extent, 

that  while  the  vine  of  Caucasus  grows  at  the  one  extremity,  nothing  but 
the  solitary  lichen  of  the  Arctic  circle  is  found  at  the  other.  The  cnange 
of  the  seasons  is  very  rapid  ;  the  long  winter  is  almost  instantaneously  suc- 
ceeded by  a  warm  springy  and  the  quickness  and  luxuriance  of  the  vegeta- 
tion exceed  description.  When  it  is  noon  on  the  western  parts  of  Siberia, 
it  is  almost  midnight  in  the  eastern  parts.  In  the  S.  the  longest  day  does 
not  exceed  fifteen  hours  and  a  half ;  in  the  N.  the  sun  is  always  visible  for 
months. 

2d,  Face  of  the  Country. — In  a  general  view  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
the  northern  and  eastern  parts  present  vast  marshy  plains  covered  witli 
almost  perpetual  snow,  and  traversed  by  enormous  rivers,  which,  under 
masses  of  ice,  pursue  their  dreary  way  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Even  the 
central  parts  of  Siberia  seem  destitute  of  trees,  vegetation  being  checked 
by  the  severe  cold  of  so  wide  a  continent.  Towards  the  S.  there  are  vast 
forests.  The  subHme  scenes  around  the  sea  of  Baikal  are  agreeably  con- 
trasted with  the  marks  of  human  industry,  the  cultivated  field  and  the 
garden.  The  vast  plains,  called  steppes,  are  almost  peculiar  to  Asia,  and 
some  parts  of  European  Russia.  They  may  be  compared  to  the  deserts 
of  Arabia  for  their  extent  and  uniform  surface,  but  not  in  other  respects, 
for  the  steppes  genei'aDy  bear  a  natural  crop  of  luxuriant  herbage.  They 
are  destitute  of  wood  except  on  the  banks  of  the  streams. 

3d,  Soil  and  Agriculture. — Many  parts  of  Siberia  are  totally 
incapable  of  agriculture  ;  but  in  the  southern  and  western  districts  the  soil 
is  of  remarkable  fertility.  Exclusive  of  winter  wheat,  most  of  the  usual 
European  grains  prosper  in  southern  Siberia.  The  culture  of  the  olive 
tree  has  been  attempted  near  Astracan,  and  the  heat  of  the  siflnmer  was 
suflicient,  but  the  Avinter  cold  too  severe.  The  best  rhubarb  abounds  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ural,  and  in  the  southern  districts  watered  by  the  Yenisei. 
But  in  all  parts  of  the  Russian  empire  agriculture  has  made  little  progress. 

4th,  Animals In  the  greater  part  of  Asiatic  Russia  the  rein-deer 

performs  the  office  of  the  horse,  the  cow,  and  the  sheep,  if  we  except 
Kamtschatka,  where  dogs  are  used  for  carriage.  In  the  S.  the  horse  is 
found  wild,  as  well  as  a  species  of  the  ass.  The  terrible  urus,  or  bison,  is 
yet  found  in  the  Caucasian  mountains ;  and  the  argali,  or  wild  sheep,  is 
hunted  in  Siberia.  The  ibex,  or  rock  goat,  is  frequent  on  the  Caucasian 
jwecipices  ;  and  large  stags  occur  in  the  mountains  near  Baikal,  with  the 
musk  animal  :  the  wild  boar,  wolves,  foxes,  and  bears,  of  various  names 
and  descriptions,  are  also  found.  That  kiiid  of  weasel,  called  the  sable, 
affords  a  valuable  traffic  by  its  furs.  Some  kinds  of  hares  appear,  little 
known  in  other  regions ;  and  the  castor  or  beaver  is  an  inmate  of  the 
Yenisei.  The  walrus,  or  large  seal,  once  termed  the  sea-horse,  is  no 
stranger  to  the  Arctic  shores ;  and  the  common  seal  extends  to  Kamts- 
chatka, while  the  manati,  perhaps  the  mennaid  of  fable,  inhabits  the 
Straits  of  Bering,  and  the  isles  between  the  continents. 

5th,  Minerals The  chief  gold  mines  of  Siberia  arc  those  of  Cathar- 

inburg,  on  the  E.  of  the  UraUan  mountains.  There  are  also  mines  of  silver, 
copper,  iron,  and  lead.  Sulphur,  alum,  sal  ammoniac,  vitriol,  nitre,  and 
natron,  are  found  in  abundance.  A  great  variety  of  gems  is  found  in  Si- 
beria, viz.  common  topazes,  jacinth,  tlie  beryl  or  aqua  marine,  chrysolite, 
red  garnets,  and  beautiful  onyx.  The  beautiful  stones  caUed  the  hair  of 
Venus  and  Thetis,  being  limpid  rock  crystals,  containing  capillary  schorl, 
red  or  green,  are  found  near  Catharinburg.     The  green  felspar  of  Siberiu 
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is  a  beautiful  stone,  which  is  carved  by  the  Russians  into  various  orna- 
ments. The  beautiful  red  and  green  jaspers  are  from  the  most  distant 
mountains,  and  lapis  lazuli  is  found  near  the  Baikal  lake.  The  Uralian 
chain  also  presents  fine  white  marble ;  and  in  the  numerous  primitive 
ranges  there  are  many  varieties  of  grani.te  and  porphyry — The  chief  me- 
dicinal v/aters  are  those  in  Kamtschatka.  In  tne  S.  of  that  peninsula,  not 
far  from  a  volcano,  there  is  a  stream  about  a  foot  and  a  half  deep,  and  six 
liX  seven  feet  wide.  The  water  is  extremely  hot,  and  of  a  very  penetrating 
nature.  On  the  N.W.  there  is  a  hot  spring  of  a  great  size,  and  emitting 
clouds  of  smoke. 


WESTERN  OR  INDEPENDENT  TARTARY. 

BouxDARiEs. — N.  Siberia;  W.  the  Caspian  and  Per- 
sia ;  S.  Persia  and  Hindostan;  E.  Chinese  Tartary. 

Divisions. — 1.  Western  Turkistan;  2.  Kharizm; 
3.  Great  Bucharia. 

Towns. — 1.  Taraz  or  Turkistan;  2. Khiva, Urghenz ; 
3.  Samarcand,  Bokhara,  Balk. 

Mountains. — The  Gaur  Mountains,  and  Belur  Tag 
{Imaus). 

Rivers. — Gihon  or  Amu  (Owics),  Sirr  or  Sihon 
(Jaxartes). 

Additional  Towns. — 3.  Kotlan,  Badakshan,  Termed,  Zouf 
or  Gaur. 


General  Observations  on  Independent  Tartary. 

The  Uzbeks  and  Kirguses  are  of  undoubted  Tartar  origin ;  and  their 
country  is  still  independent  of  the  great  neighbouring  powers,  China, 
Russia,  and  Persia.  The  extent  of  territory  possessed  by  these  tribes  may 
be  measured  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  mountains  of  Belur,  a  space  of 
not  less  than  870  British  miles.  From  the  mountains  of  Gaur  in  the  S. 
to  the  Russian  boundaries  in  the  N.  of  the  desert  of  Issim,  may  be  near 
1100  British  miles  ;  but  of  this  length  a  great  part  is  desert.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  fomi  even  a  plausible  conjecture  as  to  the  amount  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

The  country  of  Uzbek  Tartary  was  once  the  seat  of  a  more  extensive 
empire  than  that  of  Greece  or  Rome.  It  was  not  only  the  native  country, 
but  the  favourite  residence  of  Zinghis  or  Jenghis  Khan,  and  of  Timur  the 
Tartar,  or  Tamerlane  the  Great,  the  conqueror  of  Bajazet,  Persia,  and 
India.  It  also  gave  birth  to  many  ancient  men  of  letters,  among  whom 
was  Zoroaster. 
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1.    WESTERN  TURKISTAN. 

In  ancient  periods  Western  Turkistan  and  the  N.  of  the  Caspian,  were 
the  seats  of  Massagetae ;  to  the  S.  of  whom  were  the  Scythians,  on  the 
W.  of  the  Imaus  or  Belur  Tag.  About  one  half  of  Independent  Tartary 
is  now  occupied  by  the  Kirguses  in  the  N.  and  the  Uzbeks  in  the  S.  The 
barren  plains  in  the  N.  are  held  by  three  hordes  of  Kirgnse*,  the  Great, 
Middle,  and  Lesser  ;  with  some  small  Tartaric  tribes  near  the  Sea  of  AraL 
The  great  steppe,  or  desert  of  Issim,  divides  these  Kirguses  trom  Siberia. 
— This  extensive  plain  is  not,  however,  destitute  of  all  vegetation.  The 
soil,  in  many  places,  is  impregnated  with  salt  and  nitre.  The  Kirguses 
are  considered  as  faithless,  pusillanimous,  yet  restless  ;  bnt  the  great  horde 
asserted  their  independence  in  repeated  conquests  with  the  Kalmucks. 
The  middle  and  little  hordes  have  acknowledged  the  Russian  sovereignty 
since  1751 ;  but  this  subjection  is  merely  nominal.  These  two  hordes  are 
each  estimated  at  30,000  families ;  and  supposing  the  great  horde  to  con- 
tain 60,000,  and  each  family  six  persons,  the  population  of  this  wide  region 
must  amount  to  720,000 ;  but  it  probably  does  not  exceed  500,000.  The 
Kirguses  have  gradually  moved  from  E.  towards  W.  Their  tents  are  of  a 
kind  of  felt ;  tlieir  drink  is  koumiss,  made  of  acidulated  mare's  milk.  The 
great  horde  is  considered  as  the  source  of  the  two  others.  They  lead  a 
wandering  Hfe.  Each  horde  has  its  particular  khan.  They  have  horses, 
camels,  cattle,  sheep",  and  goats.  It  was  asserted,  that  some  individuals 
in  the  middle  horde  had  10,000  horses,  300  camels,  3  or  4000  cattle,  20,000 
sheep,  and  more  than  2000  goats ;  while  in  the  lesser  horde  were  proprie- 
tors of  5000  horses,  and  a  proportional  number  of  other  animals.  Their 
dromedaries  furnished  a  considerable  quantity  of  woolly  hair,  which  was 
sold  to  the  Russians  and  Bucharians,  being  annually  clipped  like  that  of 
sheep.  Their  chief  food  is  mutton,  of  the  large-tailed  sort ;  and  so  ex- 
quisite is  the  lamb,  that  it  is  sent  from  Orenburg  to  Petersburgh  for  the 

tables  of  the  palace The  lamb-skins  are  the  most  celebrated  after  those 

of  Bucharia,  it  being  the  custom  to  clothe  the  little  animal  in  coarse  linen. 
But  the  wool  of  the  sheep  is  coarse,  and  only  used  in  domestic  consump- 
tion for  felts  and  thick  cloths.  The  steppes  supply  them  with  objects  of 
the  chase,  wolves,  foxes,  badgers,  antelopes,  ermines,  weasels,  marmots,  &c. 
In  the  southern  and  eastern  mountains  are  found  wild  sheep,  the  ox  of 
Tibet,  which  seems  to  delight  in  snowy  alps ;  with  chamois,  jackalls, 
tigers,  and  wild  asses. 

The  Kirgusians  appear  to  be  Mahometans,  though  rather  of  a  relaxed 
creed.  They  carry  on  some  trade  with  Russia.  Sheep,  to  the  amount  of 
150,000,  are  annually  brought  to  Orenburg ;  with  horses,  cattle,  lamb- 
skins, camels'  wool,  and  camlets  :  sometimes  they  offer  slaves,  Persians, 
or  Turcomans.  In  return  they  take  manufactured  articles,  chiefly  clothes 
and  furniture.  From  Bucharia  and  Khiva,  they  receive  arms  and  coats  of 
mail  ( which  Russia  refuses  them ),  in  return  for  camels  and  cattle.  About 
the  beginning  of  die  seventeenth  century,  this  people,  who  were  formerly 
Shamanians,  became  children  of  circumcision,  by  the  exertions  of  the 
priests  of  Turkistan ;  but  Pallas,  in  1769,  found  them  addicted  to  sor- 
ceries and  other  idle  superstitions.  There  is  an  annual  festival  in  honour 
of  the  dead.  These  barren  regions,  now  inhabited  by  the  Kirguses,  have 
been  held  by  successive  nations  of  high  repute,  from  the  Massageta  of 
early  times  to  die  Turks.  These  last  imparted  to  the  country  the  name  of 
Turkistan,  having  emigrated  from  their  habitations  near  the  mountains  of 
Bogdo,  adjoining  to  those  of  Altai.  In  the  sixth  century,  the  Turks  had 
already  spread  to  the  Caspian  ;  while  the  Eygurs  seem  to  have  succeeded 
them  in  their  original  seats.    They  soon  after  subdued  the  people  of  Sog- 
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diana,  and  the  Nepthalites  of  Great  Bucharia,  called  in  that  ignorant  age 
A^hite  Huns.  As  the  Turks  founded  their  first  western  settlements  in  the 
regions  now  held  by  the  Kirguses,  they  tlience  received  the  name  of  Tutk- 
istan.  From  this  centre  of  tneir  power  issued  those  Turkish  armies  which 
have  changed  the  destinies  of  so  many  nations.  Little  Bucharia  was  called 
Eastern  Turkistan  from  a  similar  cause ;  but  appears  to  have  been  first 
subdued  by  the  Turks  of  Cathay  on  the  N.  W.  of  China.  The  Turks  and 
Huns  may  be  considered  as  one  and  the  same  Tartaric  race,  totally  un- 
known to  Europeans  till  the  appearance  of  the  latter,  who  first  passed  the 
steppes,  deserts,  and  mountains,  which  had  concealed  them  from  classical 
observation  till  the  fourth  century.  The  Huns,  who  appeared  about  A.  D. 
375,  by  their  peculiar  features,  were  considered  by  the  writers  of  the  time 
as  a  new  and  unknown  race,  having  seemingly  passed  in  one  course  of  de- 
predation  from  Asia  to  Europe ;  while  the  Gothic  and  Slavonic  nations 
had  left  many  of  their  settlements  vacant,  in  their  progress  into  the  Ro- 
man empire.  But  the  Turks,  though  originally  the  same  people,  perhaps 
warned  by  the  fate  of  their  brethren,  made  a  slow  and  gradual  progress  ; 
and  appeared  to  have  been  mingled  by  marriages  and  conquests  with  the 
Slavonic  and  Gothic  tribes  on  the  N.  and  E.  of  the  Caspian.  Such  was 
the  origin  of  the  name  of  Turkistan,  from  which  the  Turks  spread  desola- 
tion over  the  most  beautiful  countries  of  the  East,  and  even  threatened  the 
liberties  of  Europe. 


II.    KHARIZM. 

The  country  of  Kharizm,  which  extends  from  the  Gihon  or  Amu  to 
the  Caspian  Sea,  bounded  on  the  N.  and  S.  by  wide  deserts,  is  about  350 
British  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  and  in  the  time  of  Zinghis  Khan  was 
a  powerful  kingdom,  but  at  that  time  included  Corasan,  and  a  part  of 
Great  Bucharia.  The  khan  is  absolute,  and  entirely  independent  of  any 
other  power,  except  the  3Iulla  Bashi,  or  high  priest,  by  whom  he  is  con- 
trolled. The  Kievinski  Tartars  differ  very  little  from  the  Kirguses  ;  but 
surpass  them  in  cunning  and  treachery.  Their  manners  are  the  same, 
only  that  the  Kirguses  live  in  tents,  while  the  others  inhabit  cities  and 
villages.  Their  only  trade  is  with  Bokhara  and  Persia,  whither  they  carry 
cattle,  furs,  and  hides,  all  which  they  have  from  the  Kirguses  and  Turco- 
man Tartars,  who  often  prove  very  troublesome  neighbours  to  them.  The 
place  itself  produces  little  more  than  cotton,  lamb-furs  of  a  very  mean 
quality,  and  a  small  quantity  of  raw  silk,  some  of  which  they  manufacture. 
The  houses  are  low,  mostly  built  with  mud ;  the  roofs  flat  and  covered 
with  earth.  The  coasts  of  the  Caspian  are  held  by  some  remains  of  Turco- 
mans in  the  N.  and  by  Uzbeks  in  the  S. — The  history  of  Kharizm  has 
been  ably  illustrated  by  its  king,  or  khan,  ^bulgaze,  in  his  general  history 
of  the  Tartars,  written  about  1G60. 


III.    GREAT  BUCHARIA. 

By  far  the  most  important  part  of  Independent  Tartary  is  comprised, 
under  the  name  of  Great  Bucharia,  generally  supposed  to  have  originated 
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from  the  city  of  Bokhara,  the  first  which  the  Persian  merchants  entered  on 
visiting  the  countr)'.  It  is  part  of  the  Touran  of  the  ancient  Persians,  and 
was  chieily  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  by  the  names  of  Sogdiana 
and  Bactriana ;  the  former  being  the  3Iaweralnahar,  or  country  beyond 
the  river,  of  oriental  geography  ;  while  Bactriana  corresponds  with  Balk. 
From  the  second  son  of  Zinghis  it  received  the  name  of  Zagathai.  By  the 
Byzantine  historians  the  people  are  called  Ephthalites,  or  corruptly  Neph- 
tbalites,  a  name  derived  from  the  Oxus  or  Amu,  by  the  Persians  styled 
Abtelah,  or  the  river  of  gold.  Great  Bucharia  extends  more  than  700 . 
British  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.  and  has  a  mean  breadth  of  3.i0.  The 
original  population  of  this  country  was  Scythian,  like  that  of  Persia.  Its 
history  might  be  traced  from  the  earliest  period,  as  the  seat  and  source  of 
the  most  ancient  Persian  monarchy.  This  region  became  better  known  by 
the  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Greek 
monarchy  of  Bactriana.  In  1494,  Sultan  Baber,  a  descendant  of  Timur, 
■was  with  his  Monguls  expelled  from  Great  Bucharia;  and  proceeding  into 
Hindostan,  there  founded  the  jMogul  empire.  The  Tartarian  victors,  call- 
ed Uzbeks,  established  a  powerful  monarchy  in  Bucharia  ;  and  successive 
khans  held  the  sceptre  from  1494  to  1658;  soon  after  which  period  this 
great  and  fertile  country  appears  to  have  been  di\dded  into  several  domin- 
ions under  numerous  khans.  In  1741,  the  city  of  Bokhara,  with  a  small 
territory  around  it,  constituted  all  the  monarchy  of  one  of  these  khans. 
Nadir  first  distinguished  himself  in  (jorasan,  in  combats  with  the  Uzbeks. 
The  province  of  Gaur  is  subject  to  the  kings  of  C'andahar  ;  but  Balk  and 
Samarcand  appear  to  remain  subject  to  their  own  Uzbek  khans.  In  the 
deficiency  of  recent  accounts,  it  can  only  be  conjectured  that  the  chief 
powers  of  this  country  are  the  khan  of  Balk  in  the  S.  and  of  Samarcand  in 
the  N.  The  religion  of  the  Uzbeks  and  Bucharians  is  the  IVIahometan,  of 
the  Sunni  sect,  and  the  government  of  the  khans  despotic.  Of  the  revenue, 
amount  of  the  population,  army,  &c.  it  would  be  idle  to  speak,  as  we 
have  no  information  regarding  these  subjects  that  can  be  depended  on. 
The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Uzbeks  are  similar  to  those  of  the  other 
Tartars ;  but  they  are  supposed  to  be  the  most  spirited  and  industrious  of 
these  barbarians.  Though  many  reside  in  tents  in  the  summer,  yet  in 
winter  they  inhabit  the  towns  and  villages.  They  are,  however,  accus- 
tomed to  make  sudden  inroads  into  the  Persian  provinces.  Those  of  Balk 
are  the  most  ci%-ilized,  and  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Persia  and 
Hindostan.  The  Bucharians  never  bear  arms.  The  Uzbeks,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  no  strangers  to  the  use  of  the  musket ;  and  it  is  said,  that  even 
their  women,  who  surpass  those  of  the  other  Tartars  in  beauty,  are  not 
averse  to  warfare,  but  will  sometimes  attend  their  husbands  to  the  field. 
The  language  is  Zagahaian,  that  is  Turkish  or  Turcomanic  ;  but  that  of 
the  Bucharians  has  never  been  investigated,  though  it  be  probably  Persian, 
like  their  physiognomy,  but  intermingled  with  Turkish,  Mogolian,  and 
even  Hindoo  terms.  The  literature  of  Great  Bucharia  would  furnish  an 
ample  theme,  Samarcand  having  been  a  celebrated  school  of  oriental 
science,  cultivated  even  by  monarchs,  such  as  Ulug  Beg  and  others.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century  it  was  still  the  most  celebrated  of  i"\Iaho. 
metan  universities.  Besides  the  caravans  to  Persia,  Hindostan,  and  China, 
some  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  Russians  ;  the  Bucharian  merchants  not 
only  furnishing  their  own  products,  but  others  from  the  eastern  countries  to 
which  they  trade.  The  climate  in  general  appears  to  be  excellent,  the  heat 
even  of  the  southern  provinces  being  tempered  by  the  high  mountains 
capped  with  perpetual  snow.  The  face  of  the  country  presents  a  great 
variety  ;  but  though  there  are  numerous  rivers,  hills,  and  mountains,  there 
seems  to  be  a  deficiency  of  wood.  Near  the  rivers  the  soil  is  very  produc- 
tive, so  that  the  grass  sometimes  exceeds  the  height  of  a  man  ;  and  in 
some  parts  considerable  industry  is  shewn  in  the  cultivation  of  rice  and 
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other  grain.  Neither  the  botany,  zoology,  nor  mineralogy  of  this  country, 
has  been  explored  by  any  intelligent  naturalist.  Ebn  Haukal,  the  vener- 
able father  of  Arabian  geography,  gives  an  animated  character  of  this 
country  and  its  people.  Such,  says  he,  are  the  generosity  and  liberality  of 
the  inhabitants,  that  no  one  turns  aside  from  the  rites  of  hospitality  ;  so 
that  a  person  contemplating  them  in  this  light,  would  imagine  that  all  the 
families  of  the  land  were  but  one  house.  On  the  arrival  of  a  stranger, 
they  contend  with  one  another  for  the  pleasure  of  taking  him  to  their 
home,  and  entertaining  him.  Every  peasant,  though  possessing  but  a  bare 
sufficiency,  allots  a  portion  of  his  cottage  for  the  reception  of  a  guest.  In 
all  the  regions  of  the  earth  there  is  not  a  more  delightful  country  than 
this,  especially  the  district  of  EokJiara.  The  fruits  of  Sogde  are  the  finest 
in  the  world. 


THE  EMPIRE  OF  JAPAN 

Consists  of  the  isles  of  Nipoti,  Sikokf,  and  Ximo  or 
Kiusiu  :  The  isle  of  Jesso,  or  Chicha,  is  subject  to  Ja- 
pan. There  are  many  small  isles  dependent  on  Japan, 
particularly  in  the  S.  and  E. ;  among  which  is  Fatsifo., 
the  place  of  exile  for  the  grandees. 

The  Towns  in  Nipon  are,  Jeddo,  the  residence  of 
the  civil  sovereign,  and  Miaco,  the  spiritual  capital ;  in 
Kiusiu  is  Nangasahi. 


I.     Historical  Geography  of  Japan. 

1st,  Names. — IMarco  Polo,  the  father  of  modern  Asiatic  geography, 
mentions  Japan  by  the  name  of  Zipangri  or  Zipangu.  The  inhabitants 
themselves  call  it  Nipon  or  Nifon,  and  the  Chinese  Sippon  and  Jepuen. 

2d,  Extent The  grand  isle  of  Nipon  is  in  length  from  S.  to  N.  E. 

not  less  than  900  British  miles  ;  but  is  narrow  in  proportion,  the  mean 
breadth  being  about  100,  and  the  extreme  breadth  200.  Kiusiu  from 
N.  to  S.  is  about  200  miles,  the  greatest  breadth  about  120.  Sikokfis  about 
90  miles  in  length,  by  half  the  breadth.  The  population  of  Japan  has 
been  vaguely  estimated  at  fifteen  millions. 

3d,  Chronology No  accurate  inquiries  have  been  made  into  the 

origin  of  the  population  of  this  country  ;  but  the  Japanese  seem  to 
be  a  kindred  race  with  the  Chinese,  though,  according  to  Kaempfer,  the 
languages  are  radically  distinct. — The  Japanese  are  as  fabulous  as  the 
Chinese  in  the  antiquity  of  their  empire.     What  may  be  called  their 
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historical  period,  but  which  includes  a  portion  of  fable  also,  begins  with 
the  hereditary  succession  of  the  ecclesiastical  emperors,  from  the  year  660 
before  the  Christian  era  to  the  year  of  Christ  1585,  during  which  107 
princes  of  the  same  lineage  governed  Japan.  Their  emperor  was  called 
Dairo  ;  but  in  the  minority  of  one  of  them,  in  1150,  when  they  had  civil 
wars,  one  of  the  competitors  for  the  crown  assumed  the  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment, retaining  the  same  title  ;  while  the  other,  who  ruled  in  civil  af- 
fairs, was  called  Cubo.  From  that  time  the  Dairo  has  only  been  at  the 
head  of  religious  matters ;  while  the  Cubo,  or  secular  emperor,  bears  an 
absolute  dominion  over  all  civil  and  military  affairs.  The  former  still 
lives  in  great  state  and  grandeur  at  Miaco  ;  and  the  latter,  who  resides  at 
Jeddo,  pays  him  a  kind  of  homage,  as  if  he  acted  only  as  his  deputy  or 
viceroy ;  but,  in  reality,  the  Cubo  is  now  the  real  monarch  of  Japan,  and 
the  Dairo  only  his  high  priest. 

4th,  Aktiquities The  temples  and  palaces  being  constructed  of 

wood,  few  monuments  of  antiquit-y  remain.  Some  of  the  castles  of  the  no- 
bility have  walls  of  earth  or  stone  ;  but  the  most  ancient  relics  are  probably 
the  coins  and  idols. 


II.     Political  Geography. 

1st,  Religion The  established  religion  of  Japan  is  a  Polytheism, 

joined  with  the  acknowledgment  of  a  supreme  Creator.  There  are  two 
principal  sects,  that  of  Sinto  and  that  of  Budsdo.  The  first  acknowledge 
a  supreme  being,  far  superior  to  the  little  claims  and  worship  of  men, 
virhence  they  adore  the  inferior  deities  as  mediators  ;  the  idea  of  a  mediator 
being  indispensable  in  almost  every  form  of  religion.  They  abstain  from 
animal  food,  detest  bloodshed,  and  will  not  touch  any  dead  body.  The 
sect  of  Budsdo  was  imported  from  Hindostan,  being  the  same  with  that  of 
Budha  or  Boodh,  reported  to  have  been  in  Ceylon  about  1000  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ.  Passing  through  C^hina  and  Corea,  it  has  been 
mingled  with  foreign  doctrines  ;  but  the  tenet  of  the  metempsychosis  re- 
mains :  wicked  souls  being  supposed  to  emigrate  into  the  bodies  of  ani- 
mals, till  they  have  undergone  a  due  purgation.  Soon  after  the  discovery 
of  this  country  by  the  Portuguese,  Jesuitic  missionaries  arrived  in  1549  ; 
and  their  successors  continued  to  diffuse  their  doctrine  till  1638,  when 
37i000  Christians  were  massacred.  Several  persecutions  had  formerly 
taken  place;  and,  in  1590,  upwards  of  20,000  are  said  to  have  perished. 
Since  1638,  Christianity  has  been  held  in  supreme  detestation ;  and  the 
cross,  with  its  other  symbols,  are  annually  trampled  under  foot :  but  it  is 
a  fable  that  the  Dutch  are  constrained  to  join  in  this  ceremony. 

2d,  Government The  singularconstitutionof  Japan  consists  of  an 

absolute  hereditary  monarchy,  supi>orted  by  a  number  of  absolute  heredi- 
tary princes,  whose  jealousy  of  each  other's  power  conspires,  with  domestic 
pledges,  to  render  them  subservient  to  one  supreme.  The  government  of 
each  province  is  intrusted  to  a  resident  prince,  who  is  strictly  responsible  to 
the  Cubo  for  his  administration,  his  family  remaining  at  the  emperor's 
court  as  hostages.  The  princes  of  the  first  dignity  are  styled  Daitnio,  those 
of  inferior  rank  Siomio. 

3d,  Laws — The  superiority  of  the  laws  of  Japan  over  those  of  Europe 
has  been  loudly  proclaimed  by  Kaempfer.  The  parties  themselves  appear, 
and  the  cause  is  determined  without  delay.  Thunberg  informs  us,  that 
the  laws  are  few,  but  rigidly  enforced,  without  regard  to  persons.  Most 
crimes  are  punishetl  witn  death,  but  the  sentence  must  be  signed  by  the 
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privy  council  at  Jeddo.  Parents  and  relations  are  made  answerable  for 
the  crimes  of  those  whose  moral  education  they  ought  to  have  superintend- 
ed. The  brief  code  of  laws  is  posted  up  in  every  town  and  village,  in  large 
letters,  on  a  spot  surrounded  with  rails.  It  is  alleged,  as  a  proof  of  their 
salutary  effect,  that  few  crimes  are  committed,  and  ic-fi  punishments  in- 
flicted. 

4th,  Army  and  Navy The  army  is  said  to  amount  to  100,000  foot, 

and  20,000  horse  ;  and  the  character  of  the  people  is  singularly  brave  and 
resolute The  navy,  like  that  of  the  other  oriental  powers,  is  beneath  no- 
tice. The  Japanese  vessels  are  open  at  the  stern,  so  that  they  cannot  bear 
a  boisterous  sea  ;  and  though,  like  the  Chinese,  they  have  the  use  of  the 
compass,  yet  it  is  inconceivable  how  they  could  in  former  times  make  voy- 
ages, as  is  asserted,  to  Formosa,  and  even  to  Java. 

5th,  Revenue The  revenues  of  this  empire  are  minutely  stated  by 

Varenius,  according  to  princes  and  provinces,  the  sum  total  being  2834 
tons  of  gold,  on  the  Flemish  mode  ot  computation  ;  and  taking  the  ton  at 
only  £10,000  sterling,  the  amount  would  be  £28,340,000  sterling,  besides 
the  provinces  and  cities  which  are  immediately  subject  to  the  emperor. 
The  statement  is  unquestionably  a  gross  exaggeration. 


III.     Civil  Geography. 

1st,  Manners  and  Customs The  Japanese  possess  a  considerable 

degree  of  civilization.  They  are  stout,  active,  dextrous,  irascible,  and 
persevering,  and  remarkably  distinguished  by  their  pride  from  the  mean 
and  fawning  Chinese.  They  are  very  ingenious  ;  but  their  manners  are, 
in  many  respects,  diametrically  opposite  to  those  of  the  Europeans.  Our 
common  drinks  are  cold,  and  theirs  are  all  hot :  the  Europeans  uncover 
the  head  out  of  respect,  and  they  the  feet :  we  are  fond  of  white  teeth,  and 
they  of  black  ;  we  get  on  horseback  on  the  left  side,  and  they  on  the  right. 
In  Japan,  a  man  may  take  as  many  wives  as  he  chooses  ;  but  they  treat 
the  wome:a  with  great  severity.  Their  houses  are  of  wood,  coloured  white, 
and  never  exceed  two  stories  in  height ;  and  the  interior  is  divided  into 
apartments  at  pleasure,  by  moveable  partitions  sliding  in  grooves.  They 
have  neither  tables,  beds,  nor  chairs ;  but  sit  and  lie  on  carpets  and  mats, 
the  meal  being  served  apart  to  each  in  a  basin  of  porcelain,  or  on  a  square 
salver  of  japanned  wood.  Their  food  consists  almost  entirely  of  fish,  fowl, 
eggs,  and  vegetables. 

2d,  Language  and  Literature — They  have  a  language  so  pecu- 
liar, that  it  is  understood  by  no  other  nation.     The  sciences  are  highly 

esteemed  among  them,  and  they  have  several  schools  at  different  places 

Some  of  their  schools  at  Miaco  have  each  3  or  4000  scholars.  Their  prin- 
cipal studies  are  arithmetic,  rhetoric,  poetry,  history,  and  astronomy. 
This  sensible  people  study  housekeeping,  or  domestic  economy,  as  an  in- 
dispensable science ;  and  next  to  this,  every  Japanese  is  versed  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  country. 

3d,  1\Ianufactures  and  Commerce — Some  of  their  arts  and 
manufactures  almost  rival  those  of  Europe.  They  are  excellent  workmen 
in  iron  and  copper ;  and  to  no  eastern  country  do  they  yield  in  manufac- 
tures of  silk  and  cotton  ;  while  in  varnishing  wood  they  are  well  known  to 
have  no  equals.  Glass  is  also  common  ;  and  they  even  form  telescopes. 
The  porcelain  is  deemed  superior  to  that  of  China.  Their  swords  display 
incomparable  skill ;  and  many  varieties  of  paper  are  prepared  from  the 
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bark  of  a  species  of  mulberry  tree — The  inland  commerce  is  very  consi- 
derable, being  exempted  from  imposts.  The  harbours  are  crowded  with 
vessels  ;  the  high  roads  with  various  goods  ;  and  the  shops  well  replenish- 
ed. The  trade  with  (^hina  is  the  most  important,  consisting  of  raw  silk, 
sugar,  turpentine,  drugs,  &c.  while  the  exports  are  copper  in  bars,  lacker- 
ed ware,  &c. 


IV.     Natural  Geography. 

1st,  Climate  and  Seasons The  heat  of  summer  is  in  Japan  ex- 
tremely violent,  and  would  be  insupportable,  were  not  the  air  cooled  by 
the  sea  breezes.  Equally  severe  is  the  cold  in  winter,  when  the  wind  blows 
from  the  N.  or  N.  E.  The  weather  is  changeable  throughout  the  year ; 
and  there  are  abundant  falls  of  rais,  especially  in  the  aatsaki,  or  rainy 
months,  which  begin  at  midsummer.  This  copious  moisture  is  the  chief 
cause  of  the  fertility  of  Japan,  and  its  consequent  high  degree  of  popula- 
tion. Thunder  is  not  unfrequent ;  and  tempests,  hurricanes,  and  earth- 
quakes, are  very  common. 

2d,  Face  of  tht;  Country — The  whole  country  consists  of  moun- 
tains, hills,  and  valleys,  the  coast  being  mostly  rocky  and  precipitous,  and 
invested  with  a  turbulent  sea.  The  face  of  the  country  is  also  diversified 
with  many  rivers  and  rivulets,  and  by  its  luxuriant  and  varied  vegetation. 

3d,  Soil  and  Agriculture — The  soil  in  itself  may  be  said  to  be 
rather  barren  ;  but  prohfic  showers  conspire  with  labour  and  manure  to 
overcome  even  this  obstacle.  Except  the  most  desert  and  untractable 
mountains,  the  earth  is  universally  cultivated.  Even  the  sides  of  the  hills 
are  cultivated  by  means  of  stone  walls,  supporting  level  plats  sown  with 
rice  or  esculent  roots.  Rice  is  the  chief  grain.  The  sweet  potato  is  abun- 
dant ;  with  several  sorts  of  beans  and  pease,  turnips,  &c.  Weeding  is  car- 
ried to  the  utmost  degree  of  nicety.  From  the  seed  of  a  kind  of  cabbage, 
lamp  oil  is  expressed,  and  several  plants  are  cultivated  for  dye'.ng  ;  there 
are  also  cotton  shrubs  and  mulberry  trees,  which  last  feed  abundance  of 
silk-worms.  The  varnish  and  camphire  trees,  tlie  vine,  the  cedar,  the  tea 
tree,  and  the  bamboo  reed,  not  only  grow  wild,  but  are  planted  for  nume- 
rous uses.  In  the  central  parts  of  Japan  is  also  the  rhus  vermix,  from  the 
bark  of  which  exudes  a  gum  resin  that  is  supposed  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
exquisitely  beautiful  and  inimitable  black  varnish  with  which  the  inlaid 
cabinets  and  other  articles  of  Indian  luxury  are  covered.  Two  kinds  of 
mulberry  are  met  with,  the  one  valuable  as  the  favourite  food  of  the  silk- 
worm, the  other  esteemed  for  the  white  fibres  of  its  inner  bark,  which  are 
manufactured  into  paper. 

4th,  Animals Neither  sheep  nor  goats  are  found  in  the  whole  empire 

of  Japan.    There  are  in  general  but  few  quadrupeds.   A  few  dogs  are  kept 

from  motives  of  superstition,  and  the  cats  are  favourites  of  the  ladies 

The  wolf  appears  in  the  northern  provinces,  and  foxes  in  otlier  parts  :  these 
last  are  universally  detested,  and  considered  as  demons  incarnate. 

5th,  Minerals Gold  is  found  in  several  parts,  and  perhaps  Japan 

may  in  this  respect  contest  the  palm  with  the  ricnest  country  in  tlie  world  ; 
but  in  order  that  this  metal  may  not  lose  its  value,  by  becoming  too  plen- 
tiful, it  is  prohibited  to  dig  more  than  a  certain  stated  quantity.  Silver  is 
more  rare  tnan  gold.  Copper  is  quite  common  in  every  part  of  the  em- 
pire.    Iron  seems  to  be  scarcer  tlian  any  other  metal  in  this  country — 
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Brimstone  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  Japan.     Pit-coal  is  likewise  to 

be  met  with  in  the  nortnern  provinces Here  are  several  warm  medicinal 

waters,  which  the  inhabitants  use  for  various  diseases. 

The  natural  curiosities  of  Japan  have  been  little  investigated,  as  Euro- 
peans have  seldom  visited  the  interior  of  the  country. 


THE  ASIATIC  ISLES. 

1.  The  Isles  of  Sunda  or  the  Sumatran  Chain,  viz. 
Sumatra,  Banca,  Billiton,  Nassau  or  Poggy  Isles,  Java, 
Madura,  Balli,  Lombok,  Sumbava,  Florez,  Timor. 
The  towns  in  Sumatra  are  Bencoolen  and  Acheen  ;  in 
Java  are  Batavia,  Bantam,  Samarang. — 2.  Borneo, 
Sooloo,  Tawee,  Natuna,  Anamba.  In  Borneo  are  the 
towns  of  Borneo,  Sucadana. — 3.  The  Manillas  or  Pfii- 
lippine  Islands,  viz.  Luzon,  Mindanao,  Pulawain,  Min- 
doro,  Pani,  Buglas,  Zebu,  Leyt,  Samar,  Mactan.  In 
Luzon  is  the  town  of  Manilla  ;  in  Mindanao  are  Min- 
danao, Sambuang — 4.  The  Celehezian  Isles,  viz.  Cele- 
bez,  Sanguy,  Shullas,  Peling,  Booton,  Sala.  In  Cele- 
bez  is  the  town  of  Macassar. — 5.  The  Spice  Islands 
are  Gilolo,  Ceram,  Bouro,  Mortay,  Oubi,  Mysol,  Am- 
boyna,  and  Banda :  the  Moluccas  are,  Ternat,  Tidore, 
Motir,  Makian,  and  Bakian,  which  are  W-  of  Gilolo. 


Remarks  on  the  Asiatic  Isles. 
1.    THE  ISLES  OF  SUNDA,  OR  THE  SUMATRAN  CHAIN. 

Sumatra  is  not  less  than  1000  British  miles  in  length,  by  about  200  in 
breadth.  It  was  certainly  unknown  to  the  ancients,  the  information  of 
Ptolemy  terminating  considerably  to  the  N.  ;  and  the  mountain  of  Ophir, 
whence  some  have  supposed  this  country  known  to  Solomon,  is  a  modern 
European  denomination.  The  Arabs  seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
this  island  in  the  ninth  century,  but  it  became  first  known  to  Europeans 
in  the  sixteenth.     The  English  settlement  of  Bencoolen  is  on  the  coast. 

r2 
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A  chain  of  mountains  runs  through  the  whole  isle.  Mount  Ophir  is 
13,842  feet  above  the  sea,  only  yielding  about  2000  feet  to  Mount  Blanc. 
Frost,  snow,  and  hail,  are  unknown  ;  but  thunder  and  lightning  are  fre- 
quent. The  year  has  two  divisions,  called  the  rainy  and  dry  monsoons. 
Gold,  copper,  iron,  and  tin  are  found.  There  are  several  volcanic  moun- 
tains in  Sumatra,  as  in  most  of  the  other  islands  of  the  Oriental  Archipel- 
ago, but  eruptions  are  unfrecjuent.  The  sea  coast  is  chiefly  occupied  by 
the  Malays,  who  seem  to  be  recent  settlers,  and  their  language  is  a  dialect  . 
of  a  speech  most  widely  extended,  from  Malacca,  and  perhaps  the  S.  of 
Hindostan,  nearly  as  far  as  the  western  coasts  of  America,  through  the  in- 
numerable islands  of  the  Pacific.  According  to  the  account  of  Marsden 
there  are  inland  races,  of  whom  the  Googoo  are  covered  with  long  hair, 
and  little  superior  to  the  orang  outangs  of  Borneo.  The  original  clothing 
is  made  of  the  inner  bark  of  trees,  as  in  Otaheite ;  but  the  dress  of  the 
IMalays  consists  of  a  vest,  a  robe,  and  a  kind  of  mantle,  with  a  girdle,  in 
which  is  the  crees,  or  dagger.  The  houses  are  of  wood  and  bamboos,  covered 
with  leaves  of  palm,  standing  on  pillars,  and  scaled  by  a  ladder.  The  fur- 
niture is  simple  :  the  common  food  is  rice.  Here  are  found  the  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  tiger,  bear,  otter^orcupine,  deer,  wild  hog,  civet 
cat,  with  many  varieties  of  the  monkey.  The  buffalo  is  employed  in  do- 
mestic labour.  Among  birds,  the  Sumatran  or  Argus  pheasant  is  of  dis- 
tinguished beauty.  The  jungle  fowl,  or  wild  poultry,  also  appear :  and 
there  is  a  breed  in  the  S.  of  remarkable  height,  likewise  found  in  Bantam, 
on  the  W.  of  Java,  which  also  gives  name  to  the  well-known  small  breed. 
Insects  of  all  kinds  isv/arm,  particularly  the  destructive  termites.  The 
most  abundant  article  is  pepper,  the  object  of  the  British  settlement. 
Camphire  and  cassia  are  also  'bund.  Kattans  are  exported  to  Europe  for 
walking  canes.  The  silk  cotton  is  to  be  met  with  in  every  village.  The 
commerce  is  chiefly  with  Hindostan  and  China.  The  Malays  excel  in  gold 
and  silver  fillagree,  and  in  weaving  silk  and  cotton  ;  but  the  manufactures 
generally  are  imperfect.  Laws  are  unknown,  the  chief  rendering/judgment 
according  to  customs.  Most  crimes  are  compensated  by  money,  murder 
itself  not  excepted.  The  Christian  religion  is  unknown  in  Sumatra.  The 
kingdom  of  Acheen,  in  the  N.W''.  extremity  of  the  island,  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  with  the  coast  of  Coromandel. 

Banca  is  particularly  celebrated  for  its  tin.  Of  Billiion  little  is  known. 
— The  Nassau  or  Poggy  isles  is  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  character  of 
their  population,  wliich  is  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  neighbouring  isles,  and 
approaches  to  the  Otaheitans  in  amiable  simplicity  of  manners. 

Jax3a  is  about  650  British  miles  in  length  by  about  100  of  mean  breadth. 
This  island  abounds  with  forests,  and  presents  an  enchanting  verdure.  It 
seems  also  intersected  by  a  ridge  of  mountains,  like  a  spine,  pervading  its 
length.  Batavia,  the  metropolis  of  the  Oriental  Arcnipelago,  presents 
many  diflTerent  races  and  languages ;  but  the  Chinese  constitute  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants.  The  iNlalay  language,  the  French  of  the  cast,  is 
here  universally  understood.  The  streets  are  planted  with  large  trees ; 
which  practice,  with  the  Dutch  canals,  probably  contributes  to  the  un- 
healthiness  of  the  spot.  The  moskitos  are  extremely  troublesome  in  the 
night  time.  The  water  is  of  a  bad  quality.  The  rainy  season  begins  with 
December  and  lasts  till  March.  Crocodiles  abound  in  the  rivers,  as  in 
most  of  the  oriental  isles. 

The  small  isle  of  Madura,  on  the  N.  of  Java,  had  its  independent  prince, 
whose  sufferings  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Dutch  have  been  described  by 
Mr  Pennant — The  isle  of  Balli  seems  only  remarkable  for  furnishing  cot- 
ton, yarn,  and  pickled  pork.  Of  Lnmhok,  Sitmbava^&nd  Florez,  little  is 
known.  Timor  was  discovered  in  1522  by  the  companions  of  ^lagalhaens, 
who  found  in  it  alone  the  white  sandal  wood.  The  Portuguese,  after  a 
long  struggle,  cfllcted  a  settlement,  but  were  expelled  by  tne  Dutch  in 
IRl,},  who  regarded  this  isle  as  a  kind  of  barrier  of  the  spice  trade.     Timor 
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is  nearly  200  miles  in  length,  by  CO  in  breadth  ;  and  the  inhabitants  arc 
esteemed  the  bravest  in  the  Oriental  Archipelago. 


2.    BORNEO. 

BoRKEO  was  reputed  the  largest  island  in  the  world  ;  and,  even  after 
recent  discoveries,  seems  only  to  yield  to  New  Holland,  which,  as  it  rivals 
Europe  in  size,  may  more  properly  be  regarded  as  a  continent.  It  is  about 
oOO  miles  in  length,  by  600  at  its  greatest  breadth.  The  interior  parts  are 
little  known.  The  far  greater  part  of  Borneo,  next  to  the  sea,  especially 
the  northern  side,  consists  of  swamps,  covered  with  forests,  which  pene- 
trate for  scores  of  miles  towards  the  centre  of  the  island,  where  lofty  moun- 
tains are  said  to  rise,  many  of  which  are  volcanic,  and  often  occasion  tre- 
mendous earthfjuakes.  The  houses  are  often  built  on  posts  fixed  in  rafts, 
which  are  moored  to  the  shore,  and  may  be  moved  from  place  to  place  ac- 
cording to  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants.  The  coasts  are  held  by 
Malays,  flloors.  Macassars  from  (Jelebez,  and  even  Japanese.  European 
settlements  have  been  unsuccessful,  the  adventurers  having  been  massacred. 
Pepper  abounds  in  the  interior  country,  with  the  gum  called  the  dragon's 
blood,  camphire,  and  sandal  wood.  Edible  bmls'  nests  are  abundant. 
Gold  is  found  in  the  interior  country,  where  there  are  also  said  to  be  dia- 
monds, but  inferior  to  those  of  Golconda.  The  orang  outang  abounds. 
Thetiatives  are  called  Biajos,  but  their  langtiage  has  not  been  explained. 
The  chiefs  extract  one  or  two  of  tlie  fore  teeth,  substituting  others  of  gold  ; 
and  strings  of  the  teeth  of  tigers,  a  real  badge  of  knighthood  or  courage, 
are  worn  round  the  neck.  The  town  called  Borneo  on  the  N.A\^.  consists 
of  about  3000  houses,  floating  as  above  described :  it  was  greatly  fre- 
quented by  the  Chinese,  v,fho  probably  continue  to  be  the  chief  traders  to 
Borneo. 

The  Sooloo  isles  in  the  N.E.  are  rich  in  pearls.  The  natives  are  rather 
polished,  the  government  being  vested  in  a  sultan  ;  for  the  Mahometan  re- 
ligion extends  thus  far.  The  isle  of  Tawee  lies  between  the  Sooloos  and 
Borneo.  To  the  W.  of  Borneo  are  the  groups  of  Nutuna  and  Anamha, 
little  visited  or  known. 


3.     THE  MANILLAS,  OR  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

This  large  group  was  discovered  by  Magalhaens  in  1521,  who  called 
them  the  Archipelago  of  St  Lazarus ;  but  ttiey  were  afterwards  styled  the 
Philippines,  in  honour  of  that  infamous  tyrant  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 

Luzon  is  the  largest  and  most  important  of  these  isles,  being  near  500 
British  miles  in  length  by  about  100  of  mean  breadth.  Gold,  copper,  and 
iron,  are  among  the  products  ;  and  the  soil  is  reported  to  be  uncommonly 
fruitful.  The  natives,  who  are  of  a  mild  character,  are  called  Tagals,  like 
all  those  of  the  Philippines,  and  seem  of  Malay  origin.  The  houses  are 
of  bamboo  covered  with  palm  leaves,  raised  on  piUars  to  the  height  of  eight 
or  ten  feet.  The  chief  food  is  rice  and  salted  hsh.  Several  volcanoes  are 
described,  and  earthquakes  are  not  unknown.  The  cotton  is  of  peculiar 
beauty,  and  the  sugar  cane  and  cocoa  trees  are  objects  of  particular  culture. 
The  city  of  Manilla  is  well-built  and  fortified,  but  a  third  part  is  occupied 
by  convents  :  the  number  of  Christian  inhabitants  is  computed  at  12,000. 
Next  in  size  is  Mindanao.,  a  beautiful  and  fertile  island,  the  chief  Spanish 
settlement  being  at  Sambuang  in  the  S.W.     Horses  and  bufiTaloes  have 
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here  multiplied  to  a  surprising  degree.   In  the  S.  there  is  a  volcano  of  con- 
stant eruption,  which  serves  as  a  sea-mark. 

The  other  chief  Philippines  are  Pulaivain,  Mindoro,  Pani,  Buglas  or 
Isle  of  Negroes,  Zebu,  Leyt  or  Leita,  and  Samar.  On  the  E.  of  Zebu 
is  the  small  isle  of  Mactaii,  where  the  celebrated  navigator  Magalhaens 
was  slain.  The  other  little  islands  might  be  counted  by  hundreds.  In 
general,  this  grand  and  extensive  group  presents  many  volcanic  appear- 
ances ;  such  as  lava,  volcanic  glass,  sulpnur,  and  hot  springs.  Among 
vegetables  the  bread  fruit  must  not  be  forgotten,  which  first  appears  on  the 
eastern  coasts  of  Sumatra,  and  thence  extends  its  benefits  through  innu- 
merable islands  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Ocean. 


4.     THE  CELEBEZIAN  ISLES. 

Celebez  is  more  than  600  British  miles  in  length,  but  the  breadth  is 
commonly  not  above  100.  This  island  is  lofty  and  mountainous,  especi- 
ally towards  the  centre,  and  there  are  several  active  volcanoes.  It  exceeds 
all  the  Asiatic  isles  in  sublime  and  beautiful  scenery.  The  Portuguese 
obtained  a  settlement  near  I\lacassar  in  the  S.W.  but  were  expelled  by  the 
Dutch  in  1660,  who  continue  to  control  the  island  ;  the  Chinese  alone  be- 
ing permitted  to  trade.  The  houses  are  raised  on  pillars,  as  usual,  on  ac- 
count of  the  rainy  seaspn,  or  west  monsoon,  from  November  till  March.  The 
Celebezian  group  might  aptly  be  termed  the  Isles  of  Poison,  being  fuU  of 
poisonous  trees  and  plants  ;  though  the  singular  qualities  of  the  upas  tree 
have  been  grossly  exaggerated.*  The  inhabitants,  commonly  called  Ma- 
cassars, are  said  to  cultivate  great  quantities  of  rice. 

Around  Celebez  are  many  small  isles,  as  Sangiiy  in  the  N.  the  ShuUas 
and  Peling  in  the  E.  with  Bootan  and  Sala  in  the  S.  and  some  of  smaller 
note  in  the  W.  Even  the  smallest  isles  are  mostly  inhabited  and  governed 
by  chiefs. 


5,     THE  SPICE  ISLANDS,  INCLUDING  THE   MOLUCCAS. 

The  chief  Spice  Islands  are  Gilolo,  Ceram,  Bonro,  Mortay,  Oubi, 
Mysol,  Amboyna,  and  the  group  of  Banda,  with  such  small  isles  as  ap- 
proximate nearer  to  these  than  to  the  Celebezian  group,  or  Sumatran 
chain. 

Gilolo  is  about  200  B.  miles  in  length  ;  the  breadth  seldom  exceeds  40. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  once  governed  by  one  sovereign,  a  sheref  from  Mec- 
ca ;  but  the  sultans  of  Ternat  and  Tidore  seem  now  to  share  this  large  isle 
betwixt  tliem.  The  isle  abounds  with  oxen,  buffaloes,  goats,  deer,  and 
wild  hogs ;  but  the  sheep  are  few.  The  bread  fruit  is  frequent  in  Gilolo, 
and  the  sago  tree.  The  natives  are  industrious,  particularly  in  weaving. 
— Ceram  is  about  160  B.  miles  in  length,  by  40  in  breadth.     It  produces 

"  From  the  sober  narrative  of  Rumphius  we  learn,  that  no  other  vegeta- 
ble can  live  within  a  nearer  distance  of  the  ipo  or  vpas  than  about  100 
yards  ;  that  small  birds  accidentally  alighting  on  its  branches  are  immedi- 
ately killed  by  the  poisonous  atmosphere  that  surrounds  it ;  and  that,  in 
order  to  procure  the  juice  with  safety,  it  is  necessary  to  cover  the  whole 
body  with  thick  cotton  cloth :  if  a  person  approaches  it  bare-headed,  it 
causes  the  hair  to  fall  off;  and  a  drop  of  the  fresh  juice  applied  on  the 
broken  skin,  if  it  should  fail  to  produce  immediate  death,  will  cause  an 
ulcer  very  difficult  to  be  healed. 
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clove  trees  ;  and  there  are  large  forests  of  the  sago  tree,  which  form  a  con- 
siderable article  of  export — Bouro  is  about  90  miles  in  length,  by  50  in 
breadth.  The  civet  weasel  is  found  here,  and  the  curious  hog  called  Labi, 
roussa.  Green  ebony,  and  a  kind  of  iron  wood,  are  mentioned  among  the 
trees  of  this  island. — iV/or/ff^,  subject  to  the  king  of  Temat,  is  a  beautiful 
isle,  but  thinly  inhabited,  though  full  of  sago  trees — Oubi  abounds  in 
cloves :  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  fugitive  slaves  from  Ternat — Mysol 
{Mia'oal  or  Michoal)  contains  many  picturesque  forests,  visited  by  the 
birds  of  paradise,  which  seem  to  migrate  from  Papua,  and  are  caught  in 
considerable  numbers.  These  romantic  and  beautiful  birds  strictly  belong 
to  Papua,  or  New  Guinea,  but  their  flight  extends  over  most  of  the  Spice 
Islands,  where  they  always  descend  as  if  from  heaven,  and,  as  the  natives 
believe,  float  in  aromatic  air — The  governor  of  Amboyna  makes  an  annual 
progress  throughout  the  Spice  Islands,  to  see  that  treaties  are  observed,  and 
to  suppress  any  new  object  of  jealousy.  The  face  of  this  island  is  beauti- 
ful. The  clove  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  about  40  or  50  feet,  with  spread- 
ing branches  and  long-pointed  leaves.  In  deep  sheltered  vales  some  trees 
will  produce  30  pounds  weight  annually,  the  chief  crop  being  from 
November  to  February.  U'hen  Amboyna  was  seized  by  the  English 
(1796),  it  was  found,  with  its  dependencies,  to  contain  45,252  inhabitants, 
of  which  17,813  were  Protestants,  the  rest  Mahometans,  except  a  few- 
Chinese  and  savages.  The  natives  cannot  be  praised  ;  they  differ  little 
from  the  other  Malays ;  and  when  intoxicated  with  opium  will  commit 
any  crime.     The  chief  animals  are  deer  and  wild  hogs,  and  among  the 

birds  is  the  cassowary Banda,  or  Luntor,  is  the  chief  isle  of  a  group 

which  comprises  six  or  seven  others  :  it  does  not  exceed  8  B.  miles  in 
length,  from  W.  to  E.  and  the  greatest  breadth  may  be  five  miles.  The 
nutmeg  tree  is  the  principal  object  of  cultivation  in  these  isles.  In  1796, 
the  annual  produce  was  about  163,000  pounds  of  nutmegs,  and  46,000 
pounds  of  mace.  The  nutmeg  tree  grows  to  the  size  of  a  pear  tree,  the 
leaves  resembling  those  of  the  laurel,  and  bears  fruit  from  the  age  of  10  to 
100  years.  The  nutmeg,  when  ripe  on  the  tree,  has  both  a  very  curious 
and  beautiful  appearance.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Banda  isles  were,  in 
1796,  found  to  be  5763. 

The  Moluccas,  originally  and  strictly  so  termed,  are  only  five  small 
islands  on  the  VV.  of  Gilolo,  namely  Ternat,  Tidore,  Motir,  Makian, 
and  Bakian  or  Batchian  ;  but  as  the  kings  of  the  3Ioluccas  have  pos- 
sessed territory  in  Gilolo  and  other  adjacent  isles,  and  as  the  term  Mo- 
luccas is  considered  as  synonymous  with  that  of  Spice  Islands,  the  appel- 
lation has  been  extended. 

Ternat  is  the  most  northern  and  most  important  of  the  Moluccas, 
though  it  scarcely  exceeds  24  miles  in  circumference.  The  sultan  controls 
Makian  and  Motir,  with  the  N.  of  Gilolo,  Mortay,  and  even  some  Cele- 
bezian  isles,  and  part  of  Papua,  whence  he  receives  a  tribute  of  gold,  am- 
ber, and  birds  of  paradise.  The  chief  quadrupeds  are  goats,  deer,  and 
hogs,  and  the  birds  are  of  distinguished  beauty,  particularly  the  king-fisher, 
clothed  in  scarlet  and  mazareen  blue,  called  by  the  natives  the  goddess.  In 
Ternat  the  boa-serpent  is  sometimes  found  of  the  length  of  30  feet ;  and 
by  its  power  of  suction  and  constriction  is  reported  sometimes  to  swallow 
even  small  deer In  Tklor  there  are  25  mosques ;  and  the  sultan  pos- 
sesses also  the  S.  of  Gilolo,  and  claims  tribute  from  Mysol — The  isle  of 
Motir,  according  to  an  old  English  writer,  was  formerly  the  seat  of  Venus 

and  voluptuousness Makian  was  regarded  as  the  chief  Dutch  settlement 

here,  before  Amboyna  became  the  metropolis  of  the  IMoluccas. — Bakian 
or  Batchian  is  governed  by  a  sultan,  who  is  likewise  sovereign  of  Oubi 
and  Ceram.  It  rises  into  woody  hills  ;  and  on  the  shores,  as  in  most  isles 
of  this  Archipelago,  there  are  prodigious  rocks  of  coral,  of  infinite  variety 
and  beauty. 
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AUSTRALASIA,  OR  SOUTHERN  ASIA. 

1.  New  Holland,  Lord  Howe's  and  Norfolk's 
Islands ;  in  New  Holland  are  Botany  Bay,  Port  Jack- 
son, and  Sydney  Cove :  2.  Van  Diemen's  Land :  3.  Pa- 
pua or  New  Guinea,  Waijoo,  Salwatti,  Arroo,  Timor- 
laut :  4.  New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  Solomon  Isles : 
5.  New  Caledonia,  New  Hebrides,  including  Mallicollo 
and  Tanna:  6.  New  Zealand. 


Remarks  on  Australasia. 

1.    NEW  HOLLAND. 

The  length  of  New  Holland  from  E.  to  W.  is  about  2600  B,  miles  ; 
the  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  is  1960.  There  is  room  to  believe,  that  the  first 
civilized  people  to  whom  it  was  disclosed  were  the  Spaniards  or  Portu- 
guese, the  earliest  European  navigators  in  this  portion  of  the  globe.  The 
eastern  coast  having  been  carefully  examined  by  Cook,  and  justly  appear- 
ing of  great  importance,  was  formally  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of 
the  king  of  Great  Britain,  1770.  On  the  close  of  the  American  war,  it 
being  difficult  to  select  a  proper  place  of  transportation  for  criminals  sen- 
tenced to  that  punishmeni  by  the  laws  of  their  country,  this  new  territory 
was  at  length  preferred  in  ^786,  and  the  first  ship  saUed  from  Spithead  on 
the  30th  January  1787,  and  arrived  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month  in  the 
following  year.  Botany  Bay  being  found  to  be  a  station  of  inferior  ad- 
vantages to  what  were  expected,  and  no  spot  appearing  proper  for  the 
colony,  it  was  immediately  resolved  by  Governor  Philip  to  transfer  it  to 
another  excellent  inlet,  about  12  miles  farther  to  the  N.  called  Port  Jack- 
son, on  the  S.  side  of  which,  at  a  spot  called  Sydney  Cove,  this  settlement 
is  now  fixed.  Port  Jackson  is  one  of  the  noblest  harbours  in  the  world, 
extending  about  14  miles  in  length,  with  numerous  creeks  or  coves. 
From  the  accounts  of  various  navigators,  there  is  room  to  infer,  that  this 
extensive  country  is  peopled  by  three  or  four  races  of  men,  those  observed 
in  the  S.  W.  being  described  as  different  from  those  in  the  N. ;  and  both 
from  those  in  the  E.  with  whom  alone  we  are  intimately  acquainted. 
These  are  perhaps  in  the  most  early  stage  of  society  which  has  yet  been 
discovered  in  any  part  of  the  globe.  They  are  merely  divided  into  fami- 
lies, the  senior  being  styled  bc-ana,  or  father.  Each  family  or  tribe  has  a 
particular  place  of  residence,  and  is  distinguished  by  adding  pal  to  the 
name  of  the  place  ;  thus  the  southern  shore  of  Botany  Bay  is  called  Gtnea, 
and  the  tribe  there  Gwea-gal.  Another  tribe,  numerous  and  muscular, 
has  the  singular  prerogative  of  exacting  a  tooth  from  young  men  of  other 
families,  the  sole  token  of  government  or  subordination.  No  religion 
whatever  is  known,  though  they  have  a  faint  idea  of  a  future  existence, 
and  think  their  people  return  to  the  clouds,  whence  they  originally  fell. 
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Fish  is  the  only  food  of  those  on  the  coast,  while  a  few  in  the  woods  sub- 
sist on  such  animals  as  they  can  catch,  and  climb  trees  for  honey,  flying 
squirrels,  and  opossums.  The  features  of  the  women  are  not  unpleasant, 
though  approaching  to  those  of  the  negro.  '  The  black  bushy  beards  of  the 
men,  and  the  bone  or  reed  which  they  thrust  through  the  cartilage  of  the  nose, 
gives  them  a  disgusting  appearance  ;  which  is  not  improved  by  the  practice 
of  rubbing  fish-oil  into  their  skins,  as  a  protection  from  the  air  and  moskitos, 
so  that  in  hot  weather  the  stench  is  intolerable.  They  colour  their  faces 
with  white  or  red  clay.  The  women  are  marked  by  the  loss  of  the  first 
two  joints  of  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand,  as  these  were  supposed  to  be 
in  the  way  when  they  coiled  their  fishing  lines.  The  huts  are  most  rudely 
constructed,  of  the  bark  of  trees,  in  the  form  of  an  oven,  the  fire  being  at 
the  entrance.  Here  they  sleep  promiscuously,  if  not  interrupted  by  their 
frequent  enmities  and  assassinations.  These  poor  savages  are  the  abject 
slaves  of  superstition,  believing  in  magic,  and  witchcraft,  and  ghosts  ; 
they  have  also  speUs  against  thunder  and  lightning,  and  pretend  to  fore- 
tell events  by  the  meteors  called  falling  stars.  Young  people  are  buried, 
but  those  who  have  passed  the  middle  age  are  burnt ;  a  rude  tumulus  be- 
ing erected  by  way  of  tomb — The  language  is  reported  to  be  grateful  to 
the  ear,  expressive  and  sonorous,  having  no  analogy  with  any  other  known 
language ;  but  the  dialects  of  the  various  regions  seem  entirely  different. 
Whether  these  people  be  remains  of  aboriginal  tribes  from  the  most 
southern  extremities  of  Asia,  or  have  passed  from  Madagascar  and  the 

eastern  shores  of  Africa,  are  matters  for  future  investigation From  its 

situation  on  the  southern  side  of  the  equator,  the  seasons  are  like  those  of 
the  southern  parts  of  Africa  and  America,  the  reverse  of  those  of  Europe  ; 
the  summer  corresponding  with  our  winter,  and  the  spring  with  autumn. 
The  climate  is  allowed  to  be  fine  and  salubrious — The  small  portion  which 
is  known  of  this  country  seems  hilly,  but  not  mountainous,  partly  covered 
with  tall  trees  clear  from  underwood  ;  which  last,  however,  covers  exten- 
sive tracts  towards  the  shores,  in  which  large  swamps  also  occur.  The 
soil  around  Botany  Bay  is  rich,  and  fertile  in  plants,  whence  the  name 

arose This  wide  country  presents  a  peculiarity  in  the   animals,  being 

mostly  of  the  opossum  kind,  and  leaping  habitually  upon  the  hind  legs  : 
the  chief  in  size  is  the  kangaroo.  The  native  dogs  are  of  the  jackall  kind, 
and  never  bark  ;  they  are  of  two  colours,  black  or  white,  with  some  tinges 
of  red.  Among  the  few  other  quadrupeds  yet  described  are  weasels  and 
ant-eaters,  with  that  singular  animal  the  duck-billed  platypus,  in  which 
nature  seems  to  delight  in  transgressing  her  usual  law,  the  jaws  of  a  qua- 
druped being  elongated  into  the  complete  bill  of  a  bird.  Among  the  birds 
are  the  brown  eagle,  several  falcons,  and  many  elegant  parrots;  there  are 
also  bustards  and  partridges,  with  some  pigeons.  A  new  kind  of  cassowary 
must  not  be  omitted,  said  to  be  seven  feet  in  length  :  it  is  not  uncommon, 
and  the  flesh  tastes  like  beef.  Among  the  aquatic  birds  are  herons,  and 
gigantic  pelicans.  There  are  also  peculiar  ducks  and  geese ;  and  the  black 
swan  is  a  rare  progeny  of  the  new  continent.  The  tortoises,  called  green 
turtle,  abound  in  the  isles  of  Norfolk  and  Howe  ;  and  likewise  appear  on 
the  coast  of  New  Holland.  There  are  several  lizards  and  serpents.  Of  the 
fish  may  be  named  dolphins,  porpoises,  and  a  singular  amphibious  kind 
which  leaps  like  a  frog,  by  the  help  of  strong  breast-fins.  A  range  of 
mountains  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  within  fifty  miles  of  the  sea,  and  be- 
yond these  mountains  nothing  was  known  till  two  exploratory  expeditions 
were  undertaken  in  1817  and  1818.  The  parties  employed  on  these  expe- 
ditions passed  the  barrier  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  beyond  which  they  found 
a  pleasant  country  with  little  wood,  but  affording  excellent  pasture.  They 
traced  two  rivers,  the  one  running  north-westward  (the  IMacquarrie),  and 
the  other  (the  Lachlaw),  running  westward,  but  each  was  found  to  termi- 
nate in  an  extensive  swamp,  after  a  course  of  4U0  or  500  miles.  The  civi- 
lized population  in  1824  amounted  to  24,000. 
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2.     VAN  PIEMEN'S  LAND. 

This  island  received  its  name  from  Tasman  the  Dutch  navigator,  and 
was  at  first  considered  as  the  southmost  portion  of  New  Holland,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  Bass's  Straits,  150  miles  wide.  The  island  is 
about  200  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  the  same  in  breadth.  The  surface 
is  generally  hiUy,  and  covered  with  forests,  but  there  are  extensive  tracts 
witnout  wood.  The  climate  is  much  more  temperate  than  that  of  Port 
Jackson,  the  summer  heat  seldom  rising  above  80,  and  snow  being  seldom 
seen,  or  only  in  trifling  quantities  in  the  winter.  All  the  European  grains 
and  fruits  thrive  well  here,  but  the  climate  is  too  cool  for  Indian  corn, 
which  is  extensively  cultivated  in  New  South  Wales.  The  zoology  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land  is  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  New  Holland ;  and 
the  native  inhabitants  are  savages,  living  in  the  same  state  of  rudeness. 
An  establishment  was  formed  at  Hobart  Town  in  the  southern  part  of  this 
island  in  1804,  and  within  the  last  few  years  the  civilized  population  has 
been  greatly  increased  by  the  influx  of  emigrants  of  a  respectable  class  from 
Britain.  The  settlements  now  form  a  line  across  the  island  from  south  to 
north,  along  the  rivers  Macquarrie  and  Derwent.  The  population,  in- 
cluding convicts,  was  estimated  at  14,000  in  1825.  The  government  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land  has  this  year  (1826)  been  separated  from  that  of 
New  South  Wales. 


3.    PAPUA,  OR  NEW  GUINEA. 

This  country  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Australasia.  The  land 
of  Papua  is  said  to  have  been  iirst  discovered  by  Saavcdra,  a  Spanish  cap- 
tain, in  1328,  who  had  sailed  from  Mexico  by  the  command  of  Cortez,  to 
explore  the  Spice  Islands  from  that  quarter.  This  extensive  country  is 
still  far  from  being  completely  investigated.  The  length  is  supposed  to 
be  more  than  1400  miles,  and  the  greatest  breadth  500  :  the  form  is  very 
irregular.  On  this  extensive  territory  there  is  no  European  settlement. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  northern  part  are  called  Papons,  whence  the  name 
of  the  country.  The  traditions  bear,  that  they  are  brethren  of  the  Moluc- 
cans.  In  the  interior  is  a  race  called  JIarfiforas,  who  live  in  trees,  which 
they  ascend  by  a  notched  pole,  drawing  it  after  them  to  prevent  surjDrise. 
The  appearance  of  the  Papuans  and  their  habitations  is  grotesaue,  the 
latter  being  built  on  stages  in  the  water  ;  in  which  they  resemble  tne  Bor- 
neans,  and  other  nations  in  the  Asiatic  Isles.  The  women  are  very  indus- 
trious, but  the  men  are  exceedingly  indolent.  The  aspect  of  these  people 
is  frightful  and  hideous  ;  the  men  are  stout  in  body,  their  skin  of  a  shining 
black,  rough,  and  often  disfigured  with  marks  like  those  occasioned  by  the 
leprosy  :  their  eyes  are  very  large,  their  noses  fiat,  mouth  from  ear  to  ear, 
their  lips  amazingly  thick,  especially  the  upper  lip ;  their  hair  woolly, 
either  a  shining  black  or  fiery  red ;  it  is  dressed  in  a  vast  bush,  so  as  to 
resemble  a  mop  :  they  sometimes  ornament  their  hair  with  feathers  of  the 
birds  of  paradise  ;  others  add  to  tlicir  deformity  by  boring  their  noses,  and 
passing  through  them  rings,  pieces  of  bone,  or  sticks  ;  and  many,  by  way 
of  ornament,  hang  round  their  necks  the  tusks  of  boars.  The  heads  of 
the  women  are  of  less  size  than  those  of  the  men,  and  in  their  left  ear  they 
wear  small  brass  rings.  The  religious  tenets  of  the  Papuans  have  been 
little  examined.  They  make  tombs  of  die  rude  coral  rock,  sometimes 
with  sculptures,  'i'hcir  chief  commerce  is  witli  the  Chinese,  from  whom 
they  purchase  their  instruments  and  utensils.  Their  returns  are  amber- 
gris, tortoise-shell,  small  pearls,  birds  of  paradise,  and  other  birds,  which 
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the  Papuans  dry  with  great  skill.  The  coasts  are  generally  lofty  ;  and  in- 
land, mo\intain  rises  above  mountain,  richly  clothed  with  woods.  Papua 
is  the  chosen  residence  of  the  splendid  and  singular  birds  of  paradise,  of 
which  ten  or  twelve  sorts  are  enumerated  by  Pennant.  They  seem  to  be 
chiefly  caught  in  the  adjacent  isles  of  Arroo,  being  supposed  to  breed  in 
Papua,  and  reside  there  during  the  wet  monsoon  ;  while,  during  the  dry  or 
western,  they  retire  to  Arroo,  migrating  in  flocks  of  30  or  40.  Papua  also 
boasts  of  elegant  pan-ots ;  while  the  crowned  or  gigantic  pigeon  almost 

equals  a  turkey  in  size Waijoo,  or  JVacljoo,  is  an  isle  of  considerable 

size,  and  is  said  to  contain  100,000  inhabitants Salwatti  is  also  a  populous 

island,  governed  by  a  raja.  The  people  of  these  two  large  islands  resemble 

those  of  Papua  :  they  live  on  fish  or  turtle,  and  sago The  Arroo  Islands 

are  the  remarkable  seats  of  the  birds  of  paradise.  The  chief  product  is 
sago — Timorlaut  bi  another  Papuan  island  of  considerable  size,  but  of 
which  there  is  no  particular  account. 


4.    NEW  BRITAIN  AND  NEW  IRELAND,  WITH  THE 
SOLOMON  ISLES. 

New  Britain  was  first  explored  and  named  by  Dampier.  The  coun- 
try seems  very  populous,  the  natives  resembling  those  of  Papua,  and  na- 
vigating their  canoes  with  great  skill.  The  chief  product  seems  to  be 
cocoa-nuts,  but  there  are  yams  and  other  roots,  particularly  ginger  ;  and 
the  sea  and  rivers  swann  with  fish.  In  the  main  land,  and  adjacent  isles, 
there  are  several  volcanoes. 

Captain  Carteret  found  the  natives  of  New  Ireland  very  hostile,  having 
lances  headed  with  flint.  Their  faces  were  streaked  with  white,  and  their 
hair  dabbed  with  powder  of  the  same  colour.  They  are  black,  and  said 
to  be  woolly-headed.  Some  of  the  canoes  of  New  Ireland  were  90  feet  in 
length,  formed  out  of  a  single  tree. 

The  Solomon  Islands  appear  to  have  been  discovered  by  Mendana,  wlu> 
sailed  from  Lima  to  the  westward  in  1575.  Some  of  the  natives  are  of  a 
copper  colour,  others  of  a  deep  black.  The  canoes  are  small,  two  being 
commonly  fastened  together.  In  baskets  of  palm  leaves  they  carry  a  kind 
oi  bread  made  of  roots. 


5.    NEW  CALEDONIA  AND  THE  NEW  HEBRIDES. 

These  islands  were  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  in  1/7-1  ;  but  Bougain- 
ville, in  1768,  had  sailed  through  the  New  Hebrides  ;  and  the  most  north- 
ern is  supposed  to  be  the  land  of  the  Holy  Ghost  of  Quiros. 

Neiv  Caledonia  is  a  large  island,  the  southern  part  of  which,  in  parti- 
cular, has  been  little  explored.  The  natives  are  said  to  be  a  muscular 
race,  of  a  deep-brown  complexion,  resembling  those  of  New  Zealand. 
They  subsist  on  roots  and  fish,  the  country  being  very  barren  and  rocky. 
The  bread-fruit  and  cocoa-nut  are  scarce.  The  houses  are  neat,  some  hav- 
ing carved  door-posts,  and  tliey  rise  in  the  form  of  a  bee-hive,  warm,  but 
full  of  smoke.  The  name  of  tce^  which  in  the  Society  Isles  implies  a 
guardian  spirit,  seems  here  to  denote  a  chief. 

Dr  Forster  thought  that  the  people  of  MnUicolln  in  the  New  Hebrides^ 
who  are  ugly  and  diminutive,  had  a  language  different  from  any  they  met 
with  in  the  voyage.  In  Tanna  there  is  a  remarkable  volcano,  with  some 
hot  springs.  Here  are  found  plantains,  sugar-canes,  yams,  and  several 
kinds  of  fruit-trees.  The  natives  rather  resemble  those  of  New  Holland 
than  the  Friendly  Islanders,  and  are  particularly  dexterous  in  the  use  of 
the  spear. 
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6.    NEW  ZEALAND. 

This  country  was  first  discovered  by  Tasman  in  1642,  but  he  did  not 
land.  Cook  explored  these  regions  in  1770,  and  discovered  a  strait  which 
divides  the  country  into  two  large  islands.  Both  of  them  enjoy  a  temper- 
ate climate,  similar  to  that  of  France.  So  far  as  present  discoveries  ex- 
tend, the  natives  of  New  HoUand  and  Papua  seem  to  display  an  African 
origin  ;  while  most  of  the  other  islands  in  the  Pacific  appear  to  have  been 
peopled  from  Asia — The"  New  Zealanders  inter  their  dead  ;  they  also  be- 
lieve,  that  the  third  day  after  the  interment  the  heart  separates  itself  from 
the  corpse,  and  is  carried  to  the  clouds  by  an  attendant  spirit.  Suicide  is 
very  common  ;  and  this  they  often  commit  by  hanging  themselves  upon 
the  slightest  occasions.  They  have  no  other  division  of  time  than  the  re- 
volution of  the  moon,  until  the  number  amounts  to  100 ;  and  it  is  thus 
they  count  their  age,  and  calculate  all  other  events.  They  have  no  morai, 
Dor  place  of  worship ;  but  the  priests  alone  address  the  gods  for  pros- 
perity. The  enormous  lizards  described  by  the  natives  are  probably  alli- 
gators. The  flax  of  New  Zealand  has  excited  particular  attention,  being 
of  a  beautiful  silky  appearance,  and  the  plant  remarkably  tall.  The  birds 
seem  to  be  often  peculiar  in  species  and  colour  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  re- 
markable, that  in  this  extensive  land  no  quadruped  was  observed,  except 
a  few  rats,  and  a  kind  of  fox-dog,  which  is  a  domestic  animal  with  the  na- 
tives. Their  weapons  are  spears  and  javelins,  with  the  pa-too,  a  kind  of 
club  or  rude  battle-axe  ;  and  in  combat  they  distort  their  features  like  de- 
mons. The  yet  warm  bodies  of  their  enemies  are  cut  in  pieces,  broiled, 
and  devoured  with  peculiar  satisfaction. 


POLYNESIA.* 

1.  The  Pelew  Isles:  2.  The  Ladrone  or  Marian  Isles, 
including  Guam  and  Tinian  ;  Todos  los  Santos,  Lot"'s 
Wife  :  3.  The  Carolines,  including  Hogoleu  and  Yap : 
4.  The  Sandwich  Isles,  principal  Owhyhee :  5.  The 
Marquesas,  principal  Noabeva,  Ohevahoa,  Ohittahoo : 
6.  The  Society  Isles,  principal  Otaheite,  and  Ulitea ; 
Easter  Island,  Pitcairn's  Island  :  7.  The  Friendly  Isles, 
principal  Amsterdam  or  Tongataboo  ;  the  Feejee  Isles, 
Islands  of  Navigators. 


Remarks  on  PoJyiicsia. 

1.     THE  PELEW  ISLES. 

This  group  recently  attracted  considerable  attention  from  an  ingenious 
and  pleasing  account  of  them,  drawn  up  by  Mr  Keatc  from  the  papers  of 
Captain  M'ilson,  who  suffered  shipwreck  on  these  islands  in  1783.     The 

•  The  groups  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  have  been  styled  Polynesia. 
from  a  Creek  term  implying  mau;/  islands. 
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narrative  is  doubtless  heightened  by  Mt  Keate's  imagination,  but  the 
people  appear  to  be  a  most  gentle  and  amiable  race,  the  gay  and  innocent 
children  of  nature.  The  men  are  entirely  naked,  while  the  women  wear 
only  two  little  aprons,  or  rather  fringes,  made  of  the  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut. 
15oth  sexes  are  tattooed,  and  the  teeth  are  dyed  black.  Polygamy  is  al- 
lowed, and  the  dead  are  interred.  There  seems  no  appearance  of  religion 
of  any  kind,  though  they  have  an  idea  that  the  soul  survives  the  body. 
Mild,  affable,  and  industrious,  this  little  tribe,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Ota- 
heite,  form  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  savage  existence.  The 
language  is  probably  a  dialect  of  the  Malay,  so  widely  diffused  through 
these  seas.  Our  domestic  poultry  are  here  wild  in  the  woods,  and  were 
neglected  by  the  natives,  till  taught  by  the  English  that  they  were  proper 
for  food.  Their  chief  nourishment  appears  to  be  fish  ;  but  they  make  a 
kind  of  sweetmeat  from  the  sugar-cane,  which  seems  indigenous.  The 
chief  drink  is  the  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut.  They  commonly  rise  at  daylight, 
and  immediately  go  to  bathe  in  fresli  water.  Their  houses  are  raised  on 
large  stones,  about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  being  constructed  of  plants 
and  bamboos,  and  the  fire-place  in  the  middle,  secured  with  hard  rubbish. 
The  best  knives  are  of  mother-of-pearl,  others  of  a  large  muscle-shell,  or 
split  bamboo.  The  weapons  are  spears,  darts,  and  slings  ;  and  the  canoes 
are  formed  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  neatly  ornamented. 


2.    THE  LADRONES,  OR  MARIAN  ISLES. 

Th.is  appellation  implies  the  Isles  of  Robbers,  and  was  given  by  that 
distinguished  navigator  JMagalhaens,  who  first  discovered  these  islands  in 
1521,  the  natives  showing  great  disposition  to  pilfer,  and  nmch  address  in 
the  execution  of  their  designs.  According  to  the  Jesuit  Gobien,  who  has 
published  a  particular  history  of  the  Ladrones,  or  Slarian  Islands,  the  in- 
habitants, till  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  regarded  themselves  as  the  only 
men  in  the  world.  When  they  were  visited  by  the  Spaniards  and  Dutch, 
they  inferred  that  these  strangers  were  brethren,  who  had  lost  the  primi- 
tive Guamese  language.  In  colour,  speech,  manners,  and  government, 
they  considerably  resemble  the  Tagals,  or  people  of  the  Philippines,  be- 
fore the  Spanish  conquest.  These  isles  were  tnen  very  populous,  Guam, 
in  40  leagues  of  circuit,  having  30,000  inhabitants.  In  the  reign  of  Philip 
IV.  of  Spain,  these  isles  were  also  called  the  Marians,  in  honour  of  his 
queen,  Mary  of  Austria.  The  largest  is  that  of  Guam,  but  Tinian  has 
attracted  more  attention,  from  the  romantic  description  in  Anson's  voyage. 
There  were  found  in  it,  oranges,  limes,  and  cocoa  nuts,  with  that  cele- 
brated and  remarkable  tree  which  bears  the  bread-fruit.  The  Ladrones  are 
computed  to  be  twelve  or  fourteen  in  number  ;  but  not  above  three  or  four 
are  inhabited.  It  appears,  from  the  voyage  of  La  Pcrouse,  that  some  of 
them  are  volcanic.  To  the  N.  of  the  Ladrones  are  many  small  islands, 
extending  to  Todos  los  Santos,  lat.  30";  those  farther  to  the  N.  belong  to 
Japan.  In  these  seas  is  the  stupendous  rock  called  Lofs  Wife,  rising  in 
the  form  of  a  pyramid  to  the  height  of  near  300  feet.  There  is  a  cavern  on 
its  south-eastern  side,  into  which  the  waters  roU  with  an  awful  and  tre- 
mendous noise. 


3.     THE  CAROLINES. 

This  is  the  largest  group,  or  rather  the  most  extensive  range  of  islands 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  chain  appears  to  have  been  first  discovered  by 
the  Spaniards  in  168(),  and  was  named  from  the  Spanish  monarch  Charles 
II.  They  are  about  30  in  number,  and  very  populous,  except  three,  which 
were  uninhabited.     The  natives  resemble  tnose  of  the  Philippines,  and 
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chiefly  live  upon  fish  and  cocoa-nuts  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  their  lan- 
guage differs  only  in  a  few  shades.  They  believe  in  certain  celestial 
spirits,  and  think  they  descend  to  bathe  in  a  sacred  lake  ;  but  there  are 
neither  temples  nor  idols,  nor  any  appearance  of  worship.  The  dead  are 
sometimes  thrown  into  the  sea,  at  other  times  interred,  the  grave  being  sur- 
rounded with  a  stone  wall.  It  is  said  that  those  of  Ya}i  worship  a  kind 
of  crocodile,  and  have  magicians  among  ihem.  Polygamy  is  allowed,  and 
the  tamiil,  or  chief  of  the  large  isle  of  Hotjolsiu  had  nine  wives.  Criminals 
are  banished  from  one  isle  to  another.  They  do  not  appear  lo  liave  any 
instruinents  of  music,  but  their  dances  are  accompanied  witli  songs. 
Their  only  weapons  are  lances,  armed  with  bone. 


4.     THE  SANDWICH  ISLES. 

These  islands  appear  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  our  great  navi- 
gator Cook  ;  and  the  island  Oivhyhec,  the  largest  in  the  group,  being 
about  280  British  miles  in  circumference,  is  unfortunately  distinguished  as 
the  place  where  this  able  commander  was  slain  by  the  natives  on  the  14th 
of  February  1779.  These  islands  were  so  named  b}'  Cook  in  gratitude  to 
the  earl  of  Sandwich,  a  minister  who  liad  warmly  promoted  his  labours. 
The  natives  are  rather  of  a  darker  complexion  than  those  of  Otaheite,  but 
the  features  are  pleasing ;  and  the  death  of  Cook  was  net  owing  to  fero- 
city, but  a  sudden  impulse  of  undeserved  resentment.  The  hair  is  some- 
times long,  sometimps  curled,  as  among  Europeans  :  but  the  nose  is  al- 
ways spread  at  the  point,  perhaps  owing  to  the  mode  of  salutation,  in 
which  they  press  their  noses  together.  Captain  King  represents  them  a-s 
a  mUd  and  affectionate  people,  free  from  the  Otaheitean  levity,  and  the 
proud  gravity  of  those  of  the  Friendly  Isles.  This  ingenious  people  have 
recently  made  some  progress  in  agriculture  and  manufactures  ;  and  their 
king  has  profited  so  weU  from  a  few  lessons  in  ship-building  received  from 
Europeans,  that  in  1802  he  had  above  20  vessels  varying  from  25  to  70'tons. 
The  beard  is  generally  worn  :  and  among  the  ornaments  of  both  sexes  is 
a  kind  of  fan  to  drive  away  flies,  made  of  the  fibres  of  tlie  cocoa-nut,  or  of 
long  feathers.  Like  the  other  nations  of  Polynesia,  they  tattoo  their 
bodies  ;  and  among  females  even  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  The  food  consists 
chiefly  of  fish,  to  which  are  added  yams,  plantains,  and  sugar-canes ;  whUe 
people  of  rank  feast  on  the  wild  boar,  and  sometimes  the  flesh  of  dogs. 
The  government  is  in  a  supreme  chief  called  Eree  Taboo,  whose  funeral 
is  accompanied  by  the  sacrifice  of  two  or  more  servants.  These  islands 
produce  abundance  of  the  bread-fruit,  and  sugar-canes  of  amazing  size. 


6.    THE  MARQUESAS. 

These  islands  were  discovered  by  3Iendana,  who  imposed  the  name 
in  honour  of  Don  Garcia  de  3iendoza,  marnuis  of  Caniente,  viceroy  of 
Peru,  whence  they  are  also  sometimes  styled  the  isles  of  Mendoza.  One 
of  the  best  known  to  Europeans  is  the  isle  of  Ohilfalioo,  to  the  S.  of  the 
larger  isle  Ohevahon.  In  1774  the  Marquesas  were  visited  by  Captain 
Cook,  and  in  1/89  by  the  French  circumnavigator  Marchand.  The  best 
recent  account  of  them  is  that  given  in  the  3Iissionary  Voyage,  Captain 
Wilson  having  visited  the  Marquesas  in  171(7.  The  religious  ceremonies 
resemble  those  of  Otaheite  ;  and  they  have  a  7norai  in  each  district,  where 
the  dead  are  buried  under  a  pavement  of  large  stones.  Their  deities  are 
numerous,  and  the  chiefs  seem  to  have  little  power,  custom  alone  being 
followed  instead  of  laws.  Like  most  uncivilized  nations,  they  have  no  re- 
gular meals,  but  eat  five  or  six  times  a-day,  or  oftener.  The  largest  isle 
of  the  Marquesas,  Noaleva,  is  not  above  luilf  the  si;?e  of  Otaheite. 
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C.    THE  SOCIETY  ISLES.* 
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This  group  has  attracted  more  attention  than  any  other  in  Polynesia, 
and  our  admiration  of  Otaheite  has  excited  some  degree  of  ridicule  on  the 
continent.  All  the  islands  from  lonj^itude  KJO"  W.  from  Greenwich,  to 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Polynesia,  may  be  included  under  the  general 
name  of  Society  Islands,  a  range  which  will  thus  even  exceed  the  Caro- 
lines in  number,  amounting  to  6o  or  70.  Of  these,  Otaheite  is  still  by  far 
the  most  considerable  in  size,  being  about  120  miles  in  circumference. 
Near  the  central  summit  of  the  large  mountain  of  Otaheite,  which  in  cir- 
cumference, though  not  in  height,  resembles  Etna,  there  is  a  curious  lake 
of  some  extent,  said  to  be  fathomless.  The  natural  colour  of  the  inhabit- 
ants is  olive,  inclining  to  copper.  The  chiefs  are  taller  than  the  people, 
few  being  under  six  feet ;  as  personal  size  and  strength  are  the  chief  dis- 
tinctions in  early  society.  Their  voice  and  speech  are  soft  and  harmoni- 
ous ;  and  their  dialect  is  the  Italian  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Their  rude 
manufactures  are  truly  wonderful,  and  evince  the  greatest  ingenuity. 
Their  dwellings  are  about  18  feet  in  length,  with  a  few  articles  of  furniture, 
such  as  trays,  baskets,  mats,  and  a  large  chest Their  deities  are  nume- 
rous ;  each  family  having  its  tee,  or  guardian  spirit,  whom  they  worship 
at  the  moral  ;  but  they  have  a  great  god,  or  gods  of  a  superior  order,  styled 
Fii'hanow  Po,  or  the  progeny  of  night.  These  benevolent  people  cannot  con- 
ceive a  future  punishment ;  and  regard  the  idea  alone  as  the  utmost  effort  of 
human  malignity.  But  they  admit  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  degrees 
of  fifture  eminence  and  happiness,  proportioned  to  its  virtue  and  piety. 
— The  chief  animals  are  hogs,  as  usual  in  all  the  isles  of  Polynesia,  and 
they  have  also  dogs  and  poultry.  The  bread-fruit  tree  abounds  ;  and  large 
plantations  are  made  of  cocoa-trees  and  plantains.  The  seas  swarm  with 
fish,  and  in  catching  them  great  ingenuity  is  displayed.  The  protestant 
missionaries  established  in  these  islands  have  been  uncommonly  successful 
in  rooting  out  the  ancient  superstitions,  in  preventing  the  v/ars  which  form- 
erly were  so  destructive,  and  in  reclaiming  the  people  to  civilized  habits. 

Though  the  people  of  the  Friendly  Islands  be  superior  in  improvements 
and  government,  and  the  women  of  the  3Iarquesas  far  superior  in  beauty, 
yet  the  people  in  Otaheite  are  so  polite  and  affable,  and  their  manners  so 
engaging,  tnat,  joined  with  the  romantic  beauty  of  the  country,  the  nume- 
rous streams,  and  the  superabundance  of  spontaneous  productions,  this 
island  is  still  prefen-cd  to  all  others  in  Polynesia.  The  black  volcanic 
glass,  called  obsidian,  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  rivers,  and  also  pumices ; 
sure  indications  that  a  volcano  once  existed  :  the  large  fresh-water  lake 
above-mentioned  may  perhaps  have  been  its  crater — The  next  island  in  re- 
gard to  size  is  Uliteu :  and  the  others  of  this  group,  even  taken  in  its  ut- 
most extent,  are  of  far  inferior  dimensions  to  Otaheite Easter  Island,  a 

detached  and  remote  region,  appears  to  have  been  first  seen  by  Davis  in 
1686  ;  and  was  afterwards  visited  by  Cook  and  La  Perouse.  The  morals, 
or  burial-places,  are  of  a  remarkable  structure ;  being  a  kind  of  platform, 
in  which  are  fixed  shapeless  and  uncouth  masses,  rudely  carved  in  imita- 
tion Oi"  busts,  sometimes  about  15  feet  in  height.  In  these  a  red  lava,  very 
porous  and  light,  is  chiefly  employed.  There  is  scarcely  a  tall  tree  in 
Easter  Isle,  nor  any  brook,  the  water  being  retained  in  cavities  made  in 
the  rocks  ;  but  the  natives  are  very  industrious,  and  plant  paper-mulber- 
ries and  bananas,  with  regular  fields  of  potatoes  and  yams.     They  have 

the  same  language  and  features  with  the  other  natives  of  Polynesia 

West  of  this,  and  S.  E.  of  the  Society  Islands,  is  Pitcairn's  Island,  of 
which  an  interesting  account  lately  appeared. 

•  So  named  in  honour  of  the  Royal  Society. 

s2 
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7.    FRIENDLY  ISLES. 

This  group  extends  chiefly  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.  including  the  Feejee 
Isles,  those  called  the  Ixles  of  Navigators,,  and  several  detached  isles  in  a 
more  northerly  position.  The  name  was  imposed  by  Captain  Cook,  in 
testimony  of  the  disposition  of  the  people  ;  but  they  had  been  discovered 
by  Tasman  in  1C43,  v.ho  called  the  chief  isle,  now  styled  by  the  native 
term  Tongatahoo,  by  the  name  of  Amntcrdam.  The  natives  ar6  contrasted 
with  those  of  Otaheite,  as  being  of  a  more  grave  and  regular  behaviour ; 
and  the  power  of  the  chiefs  is  more  despotic.  The  whole  island  of  Am- 
sterdam consists  of  enclosures,  with  reed-fences  about  six  feet  high,  inter- 
sected with  innumerable  roads.  Tlie  whole  is  such  a  picture  of  industry, 
as  to  form  a  reproach  to  nations  who  call  themselves  civilized.  The  com- 
modities are,  as  usual,  hogs,  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nuts,  and  yams.  Though 
the  people  of  the  Friendly  Isles  be  more  free  from  wars  than  those  of  tne 
group  before  described,  yet  Tongaiaboo  is  often  stained  with  human  vic- 
tims ;  nor  do  their  ideas  of  property  prevent  their  stealing  from  strangers. 
The  morais  seem  to  be  here  called  fiatookas  ;  and  are  constructed  in  the 
form  of  terraces  with  high  steps,  the  material  being  coral  stone — To  the 
N.  W.  are  the  Feejee  Isles,  which  the  English  missionaries  discovered  to 
be  subject  to  Tongataboo If  the  accounts  of  La  Perouse  be  not  great- 
ly exaggerated,  the  isles  discovered  by  Bougain%'ille  in  IJ'-S,  and  by  him 
called  the  Islands  of  Navigators,,  constitute  the  most  important  group  yet 
discovered  in  Southern  Polynesia,  in  regard  to  fertOiiy  and  population. 
The  villages  are  delightfully  situated  in  the  midst  of  spontaneous  orch- 
ards, and  the  huts  neatly  erected,  with  rude  colonnades,  and  covered  with 
leaves  of  the  cocoa  palm.  Hogs,  dogs,  and  fowls,  abounded  ;  with  the 
bread-fruit  tree,  the  cocoa-nut,  the  banana,  the  guava.  and  the  orange. 
Iron  and  cloth  were  despised,  and  beads  alone  acceptable.  Though  the 
people  be  remarkable  for  a  ferocity  of  character,  scarcely  to  be  observed  in 
any  other  part  of  Polynesia,  they  are  still  industrious  and  ingenious. 
They  have  not  only  the  bark-cloth,  but  a  kind  composed  of  real  thread, 
probably  from  flax,  resembling  that  of  New  Zealand.  Their  speech  is 
derived  from  the  JIalay,  a  language  diffused  through  all  the  scattered  isles 
of  Polynesia. 

Of  the  plants  peculiar  to  the  tropical  islands,  the  chief  is  the  arlocarpris, 
or  bread-fruit.  This  valuable  tree  rises  to. the  height  of  more  than  40  feet, 
with  a  trunk  about  the  thickness  of  a  man's  body  ;  its  fruit,  which  is 
nearly  as  large  as  a  young  child's  head,  being  gathered  while  yet  unripe, 
and  roasted  in  the  ashes,  is  a  most  wholesome  nourishment,  and  in  taste 
resembles  new  wheaten  bread.  For  eight  successive  months  every  year  does 
this  tree  continue  to  furnish  fruit  in  such  abundance,  that  three  of  them 
are  amply  sufficient  for  the  support  of  one  man.  Nor  is  this  the  whole  of 
its  value;  the  inner  bark  is  manufactured  into  cloth,  the  wood  is  excellent 
for  the  construction  of  huts  and  canoes,  the  leaves  serve  instead  of  napkins, 
and  of  its  mUky  glutinous  juice  a  tenacious  cement  is  prepared. 


AFRICA. 

Boundaries.  —  N.  Mediterranean  ;  W.  Atlantic 
Ocean  -,  S.  Southern  Ocean ;  E.  Indian  Ocean,  Red 
Sea,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 
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Divisions. — Egypt,  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  Barbary  (in- 
cluding Morocco,  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Barca), 
Zaara  or  the  Desert,  Negroland,  Upper  Guinea,  Lower 
Guinea,  Caffraria,  Zanguebar,  Ajan,  Lower  Ethiopia. 

Islands. — Azores  or  Western  Islands,  Madeiras, 
Canaries,  Cape  Verd,  St  Thomas,  St  Matthew,  Ascen- 
sion, St  Helena,  Madagascar,  Bourbon,  Isle  of  France 
or  Mauritius. 

Mountains. — Atlas,  Sierra  Leone  or  Mountains  of 
the  Lions,  IVIount  Lupata  or  the  Back  Bone  of  the 
World,  Jebel  Kumrah  or  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 
Abyssinian  Mountain^. 

Gulfs,  Bays,  and  Straits. — Gulf  of  Guinea,  Sol- 
danha,  Table,  False,  and  Algoa  Bays;  Channel  of  Mo- 
zambique, Straits  of  Babel mandel.  Red  Sea,  Gulfs  of 
Sydra  and  Cabes,  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

Capes. — Boj  ador,  Blanco,  Verd,  Roxo,Palmas,  Three 
Points,  Formosa,  Negro,  Good  Hope,  Corientes,  Guar- 
dafui. 

Rivers — Nile,  Niger,  Senegal,  Gambia,  Zahir  or 
Congo. 


Remarks  on  Africa. 

This  continent  is,  after  Asia  and  America,  the  third  in  size;  but  in 
political  and  ethical  estimation  is  the  last  and  meanest  of  the  four  great 
divisions  of  the  earth.  The  length  of  Africa  from  N.  to  S.  is  4600  British 
miles ;  the  breadth  from  E.  to  W.  is  3500.  The  population  has  been 
estimated  at  from  50  to  00  millions.  The  name  is  supposed  to  have  spread 
by  degrees  from  a  small  province  in  the  N.  over  the  rest  of  the  continent. 

In  the  central  parts  on  the  S.  the  population  appears  to  be  indigenous 
and  peculiar,  these  being  the  native  regions  of  the  negroes,  whose  colour, 
features,  and  hair,  distinguish  them  from  all  the  other  races  of  mankind. 
In  the  northern  parts  there  have  been  many  successions  of  inhabitants,  the 
Egyptians  and  Abyssinians  being  of  Arabian  extract ;  while  farther  to  the 
W.  the  Carthaginians  passed  from  Syria  ;  and  according  to  Sallust,  who 
refers  to  Punic  manuscripts,  other  maritime  parts  were  peopled  by  the 
Medes,  Persians,  and  Araienians.  The  original  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
parts  appear  to  have  been,  in  all  ages,  radically  distinct  from  the  negro 
race,  from  whom  they  were  divided  by  the  great  desert  of  Zaara ;  and  in  the 
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eastern  parts  the  latter  were  yet  farther  repelled  by  the  Arabian  colony 
which  settled  in  Abyssinia.  Other  ancient  Arabian  colonies  seem  to  have 
penetrated  far  to  the  S.  and  are  traced  in  Madagascar  and  the  opposite 
shores.  The  northern  inhabitants  sent  considerable  colonies  into  Spain ; 
and  from  the  Roman  historians  it  appears  that  they  had  made  some  pro- 
gress in  the  arts  of  life.  Even  Herodotus  is  no  stranger  to  these  two  dis- 
tinct races  of  men.  The  Romans  appear  to  have  explored  the  I>J.  of  Africa 
as  far  as  the  river  Niger  ;  and  they  established  flourishing  colonies  in  many  ' 
parts.  Upon  the  fall  of  their  empire,  the  Vandals  of  Spain  passed  into 
Africa,  A.  D.  429,  and  established  a  kingdom  which  lasted  till  A.  D.  535. 
In  the  following  century  the  Mahometan  Arabs  subdued  the  N.  of  Africa ; 
and  under  the  name  of  Moors  constitute  a  great  part  of  the  present  popu- 
lation. There  have  been  recently  discovered  in  the  interior  some  nations 
or  tribes  of  a  copper  colour,  with  lank  hair  ;  but  the  geography  of  this 
country  is  too  imperfect  to  admit  of  precise  illustration  of  these  topics. 

The  ruling  religion  of  this  continent  is  the  Mahometan,  which  has  un- 
fortunately penetrated  farther  into  the  interior  than  was  at  first  conceived  ; 
and  has  presented  a  great  obstacle  to  the  attempts  made  by  Christian  tra- 
vellers to  explore  the  country. 

The  climate,  which  in  the  N.  is  intensely  hot,  is  rather  more  moderate 
in  the  southern  extremity,  the  cold  of  the  antarctic  pole  being  more  power- 
ful than  that  of  the  other.  In  Africa  the  want  of  inland  seas  is  not  sup- 
plied, as  in  S.  America,  by  large  navigable  rivers ;  and  the  singular  de- 
ficiency of  both  mayibe  regarded  as  a  radical  cause  of  the  striking  want  of 
civilization,  and  slow  progress  of  African  geography.  The  mountains  of 
Atlas  attracted  the  particular  observation  of  the  ancients,  who  fabled  that 
they  supported  the  firmament,  and  derived  from  them  the  celebrated  appel- 
lation of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  iVtlantic  Islands. 

But  the  most  striking  feature  of  Africa  consists  in  the  immense  deserts 
which  pervade  many  parts  of  that  continent,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  found 
to  comprise  nearly  one-half  of  its  entire  extent.  Of  these  the  chief  is  that 
called  Zaara,  or  the  Desert,  by  eminence,  stretching  from  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic,  with  few  interruptions,  to  the  confines  of  Egypt,  a  space  of 
about  2900  B.  miles,  by  a  breadth  of  800.  This  ocean  of  sand  defies  every 
exertion  of  human  power  or  industry  ;  but  it  is  interspersed  with  various 
islands  (oases)  of  different  sizes,  of  which  Fezzan  is  the  chief  which  has 
yet  been  explored. 


EGYPT.* 

Towns. — CaieOj  Alexandria  (a),  Rosetta,  Damietta, 
Suez,  Coseir. 


"  Egypt  was  anciently  divided  into  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Egypt. 
Thebes,  with  its  hundred  gates,  celebrated  by  the  Grecian  bard,  was  the 
ancient  capital  of  Upper  Egpyt ;  its  ruins  are  now  called  Seyd,  or  Said. 
Memphis,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile,  was  the  capital  of  3Iiddle  Egypt ; 
the  modern  Cairo  is  built  nearly  opposite,  on  the  other  bank  of  the  river. 
Alexandria  was  once  the  flourishing  capital  of  Lower  Egypt ;  but  is  now 
so  much  decayed,  that  the  rubbish  in  some  places  overtops  the  houses. 
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(a)  Alexandria,  or  Scanderia,  was  built  by  Alexander  the  Great,  about 
333  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Diodorus  Siculus  relates,  that  it  had 
on  its  rolls,  in  his  time  (45  years  before  the  Christian  era)  300,000  free- 
men. The  celebrated  library  which  was  founded  here  by  Ptolemy  Soter, 
and  placed  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  containing  in  his  time  400,000  vo- 
lumes, and  at  a  later  period  700,000,  was,  in  (!42,  destroyed  by  order  of 
the  Saracen  Kalif,  who  became  master  of  the  city.  The  Saracen  general 
who  took  it,  said,  in  his  letter  to  the  Kalif,  that  he  found  in  it  4000  palaces, 
4000  baths,  40,000  Jews  who  paid  tribute,  400  royal  circi,  and  12,000  gar- 
deners, who  supplied  the  city  with  all  kinds  of  herbs  in  great  plenty. 
Here,  on  the  21st  of  IMarch  1801,  the  French  were  defeated  by  the  British 
under  Sir  Kalph  Abercrombie,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  action, 
and  dietl  on  the  28th. 


Remarks  on  Egypt. 

This  country  consists  merely  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Its  length  i» 
about  500  miles  ;  its  extreme  breadth  at  the  Delta  is  150  mUes,  but  its 
average  breadth  above  this  does  not  exceed  10  or  15  miles.  Its  population 
is  estimated  at  three  millions,  of  which  the  city  of  Cairo  may  contain' 
300,0(^0.     The  revenue  is  supposed  to  exceed  a  million  sterling. 

Chronology. — It  is  supposed  that  Egypt  was  first  peopled  by  Ham, 
the  son  of  Noah  ;  and  that  Mizraim,  or  Menes,  was  the  first  person  who 
assumed  the  regal  title.  The  earliest  event  mentioned  in  authentic  history, 
is  the  eruption  of  the  Shepherd  Kings,  who  came  from  Arabia,  and  treated 
the  Egyptians  with  great  cruelty.  These  kings  held  the  country  in  sub- 
jection for  260  years.  Next  followed  the  reign  of  Sesostris.  At  the  time 
of  the  Trojan  war,  the  reigning  prince  of  Egypt  was  Cetes,  called  by  the 
Greeks,  Proteus.  The  subsequent  history  is  involved  in  fable  till  the  reign 
of  Selhon,  when  Sennacherib  and  Esar-haddon,  kings  of  Assyria,  over -ran 
Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  Libya;  but  they  did  not  retain  their  conquests. 
Pharaoh  Necho,  warring  against  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Assyria,  was 
opposed  by  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  who  was  slain  at  Megiddo,  B.C.  608. 
Nebuchadnezzar,  however,  with  terrible  slaughter,  soon  drove  out  the 
Egyptians.  In  the  year  594  B.C.  Apries,  the  Pharaoh  Hophra  of  Scrip- 
ture, made  a  league  with  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  against  the  Babylo- 
nians. Some  years  after  this,  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  effected  the  sub- 
jugation of  Egypt ;  but,  in  the  course  of  a  century,  the  natives,  after  many 
struggles,  recovered  their  liberty  B.C.  414.  This  country  was  again 
brought  under  the  dominion  of  Persia,  in  the  time  of  Darius  Ochus,  and 
thus  it  remained,  till  Alexander  the  Great  delivered  it  from  tyranny,  and 
revived  the  ancient  state  of  things.  At  Alexander's  death,  Egypt  fell  to 
the  share  of  Ptolemy,*  and  again  became  an  independent  kingdom,  about 


*  Ptolemy  was  a  great  patron  of  learning  and  science  ;  he  founded  at 
Alexandria  one  of  the  finest  libraries  in  the  world,  and  erected  an  academy 
and  a  museum.  Among  the  professors  in  that  academy  were  the  cele- 
brated Euclid  and  ApulUmius,  whose  mathematical  treatises,  yet  extant, 
will  be  admired  as  long  as  a  taste  for  true  science  remains.  During  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  his  son  and  successor,  the  Septiiagint 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  Greek  was  accomplished. 
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300  years  before  Christ.  His  successors  retained  the  nume  of  Ptolemies, 
till  Cleopatra,  the  wife  and  sister  of  Ptolemy  Uionysius,  the  last  king,  as- 
cended the  throne.  Upon  her  death,  Egypt  became  a  Roman  province.  • 
Omar,  the  second  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  expelled  the  Romans  from  it 
after  it  had  been  in  their  hands  700  years.  About  the  time  of  the  crusades, 
between  the  years  1150  and  1190,  Egypt  was  governed  by  Noreddin,  whose 
son,  the  famous  Saladine,  was  so  terrible  to  the  Christian  adventurers,  and 
retook  Jerusalem  from  them.  He  instituted  the  military  corps  of  Mame- 
lukes, who,  ajout  the  year  1242,  advanced  one  of  their  own  officers  to  the 
throne  ;  and  l^gypt  continued  subject  to  princes  chosen  from  among  tliat 
body,  till  the  'lurks,  under  Sehm,  defeated  the  I\Iamelukes,  and  reduced 
it  under  their  own  government.  The  French  invaded  this  country  in  1798, 
under  Bonapa  -te,  who  defeated  the  Beys  in  several  engagements  ;  but,  on 
the  1st  of  Auf  ust,  in  the  same  year,  his  fleet  was  destroyed  by  Lord  Nel- 
son ;  and  a  sti  ong  British  force  arriving  to  aid  the  country,  the  French 
were  expelled  in  1801.  Egypt  is  now  governed  by  i\Iehemed  All,  who 
entirely  destroi'ed  the  ancient  corps  of  Mamelukes,  and  has  since  made 
great  and  succ^  ssful  exertions  to  introduce  the  arts  and  learning  of  Europe 
into  his  dominions.  He  has  now  an  army  disciplined  in  the  European 
manner,  and  partly  commanded  by  French  officers.  He  has  established 
various  manufactures,  imported  machinery  from  England,  set  up  printing 
presses,  and  given  encouragement  to  foreign  artizans  to  settle  in  the 
country.  In  1820  and  1821  ne  sent  his  son  with  an  army  along  the  Nile 
southward,  and  conquered  aU  the  tribes  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Abyssi- 
nia. But  he  has  no  means  of  retaining  such  distant  possessions.  His 
subjection  to  the  Porte  is  merely  nominal. 

The  ruling  religion  in  Egypt  is  the  Mahometan ;  but  there  are  many 
Christian  Copts,  who  have  their  priests  and  monasteries — The  Copts,  or 
original  inhabitants,  are  an  ingenious  people,  and  have  gre  >  skill  in  busi- 
ness. The  common  people  are  disgustingly  filthy  in  then  lersons — The 
Coptic  language  is  now  only  known  in  manuscripts,  the  Arabic  being 
universally  used.  The  climate  of  Egypt  is  well  known  to  be  peculiar, 
rain  being  a  most  uncommon  phenomenon.  The  heat  is  also  extreme, 
particularly  from  March  to  November  ;  while  the  cool  season,  or  a  kind 
of  spring,  extends  through  the  other  months.  The  chief  malady  seems  to 
be  a  weakness  of  the  eyes,  and  blindness  is  very  common  in  Egypt.  The 
habit  of  sleeping  in  the  open  air  upon  the  terraces,  exposed  to  the  noc- 
turnal dews,  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  cause.  The  plague  has 
been  erroneously  su])posed  to  originate  from  Ethiopia,  where  it  is  quite 
unknown  ;  and  in  Egypt  it  is  supposed  to  be  always  imported  from  Con- 
stantinople.    The  extreme  heat  stops  it  here  as  effectually  as  the  cold  in 

other  countries Of  far  the  greater  part  of  Egypt,  the  aspect  is  that  of  a 

narrow  fertile  vale,  watered  by  the  Nile,  and  bounded  on  either  side  by 
barren  rocks  and  mountains.  The  soU  in  general  is  so  rich  as  to  require 
no  manure.  The  agriculture  is  of  the  simplest  kind,  the  chief  article  be- 
ing wheat,  with  barley  for  the  horses  ;  oats  being  scarcely  known  in  Asia 
or  Africa.  In  the  delta,  rice  is  the  chief  grain,  with  maize  and  lentils. 
The  lotus  and  papyrus  have  always  been  the  appropriate  decorations  of  the 
god  of  the  Nile.  The  Egyptian  sycamore  fig,  the  date  pahn,  the  pistachia, 
the  oriental  phme,  and  the  bread  tree,  are  common. 

Antiquities The  Egyptian  pyramids  are  generally  supposed  to 

have  been  intended  as  mausoleums  for  the  kings  of  Egypt.  They  were 
begun  about  1204  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  by  Cheops  and  Cephre- 
nes,  successively  kings  of  Egypt.  Four  of  these  pyramids  have  attracted 
particular  attention  ;  the  two  largest  are  .'iOO  feet  high  ;  one  of  them  covers 
10  English  acres  of  ground,  being  an  exact  souare  of  (KiO  feet.  There  are 
six  or  seven  pyramicls  in  the  desert  of  smaller  uimensions.  The  sphynx,  a 
rock  at  no  great  distance  from  the  largest  pyramid,  is  shaped  into  the  head, 
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bust,  and  negro-like  features  of  a  woman  ;  it  was  formerly  60  feet  high, 
but  is  now  more  than  half  buried  in  the  sand.  The  Isle  of  Pharos,  which 
communicated  with  Alexandria  by  a  bridge,  was  once  famed  for  its  mag- 
nificent tower  and  light-house,  which  were'  built  by  the  architect  Sostrates, 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  at  the  sole  expense  of  that  enter- 
prising monarch.  Near  the  pyraniids  are  the  mummy  pits  of  Egypt.  A 
mummy  is  an  embalmed  booy  :  many  of  these,  though  buried  more  than 
3000  years  since,  are  dug  from  these  pits  in  a  perfect  state.  The  catacombs 
are  repositories  for  the  dead,  consisting  of  large  vaults,  in  the  environs  of 
Alexandria  and  other  towns  :  those  in  Alexandria  were  chiefly  used  as 
burial-places  for  the  Greeks,  and  the  coffins  are  placed  in  an  upright  po- 
sition in  niches,  which  are  regularly  ranged  in  the  walls  of  these  vaults, 
side  by  side.  The  obelisks  were  high  spires  of  granite  rock,  with  broad 
bases,  and  four  sides,  adorned  with  hieroglyphics  or  mysterious  characters, 
representing  the  number  of  tributary  nations  which  acknowledged  the  sway 
of  the  great  Sesostris,  his  victories,  and  the  extent  of  his  empire.  The  la- 
byrinth (the  ruins  of  which  are  near  lake  Moeris)  contained  300  rooms, 
and  12  halls,  said  to  have  been  built  by  12  kings  as  mausoleums  for  the 
royal  race,  and  the  sacred  crocodiles.  At  Alexandria  are  Pompey^s  PiUm\ 
and  Cleopatra's  Needle  ;  the  former  is  one  entire  piece  of  granite  marble, 
70  feet  high,  and  25  feet  in  circumference ;  the  latter  is  an  obelisk  on  which 
the  Egyptian  mystical  characters  are  inscribed. 


NUBIA. 

Nubia  contains  the  kingdoms  of  Dongola  and  Senaar, 
having  towns  of  the  same  name. 


Remarks  on  Nubia. 

Between  Egypt  and  Abyssinia  is  an  extensive  tract,  about  600  miles 
in  length,  by  the  ancients  styled  Ethiopia,  but  more  precisely  by  the  Ara- 
bian  geographers  called  Nubia.  The  greatest  part  of  Nubia  is  occupied 
by  wild  deserts  on  the  E.  and  W. ;  but  on  the  Nile  are  two  states  of  some 
little  consequence,  Dongola  on  the  N.  and  Senaar  on  the  S.  The  whole 
of  Nubia  is  a  miserable  country,  inhabited  by  a  miserable  people.  The 
country  contains  some  interesting  antiquities,  particularly  some  large 
temples  exactly  similar  to  those  of  Thebes  and  Tentyra. 


ABYSSINIA. 

Towns.— Gondar,  Axum  (a),  Dixan  (6),  Masuah. 
Lakes,— Dembea,  Zawaja,  Haik. 
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{a)  Arum,  the  ancient  capiul  of  Abyssinia,  is  noted  for  having  pre- 
served pretended  manuscripts  of  Enochs  Solomon,  and  Esdras,  written 

with  their  own  hands. [h)  Dixan  is  inhabited  by  Moors  and  Christians, 

whose  chief  trade  is  stealing  children,  and  carrying  them  to  a  market  at 
Masuah,  whence  they  are  sent  to  Arabia  or  India. 


Remarks  on  Abyssinia. 

This  kingdom,  which  exceeds  in  antiquity  and  stability  many  of  the 
African  states,  extends  from  N.  to  S.  about  770  British  miles  ;  the  medial 

breadth  is  about  550 The  population  may  probably  amount  to  two  or 

three  millions It  seems  sufficiently  established,  that  Abyssinia    wa!< 

peopled,  at  a  very  early  period,  by  a  colony  from  the  opposite  shores  of 
Arabia.  In  the  year  333,  the  Abyssinians  were  converted  to  Christianity, 
their  general  tenets  being  those  of  the  Greek  church,  received  from  the  pa- 
triarch of  Alexandria ;  but  they  still  retain  the  African  circumcision.  As 
the  Arabs  impute  every  thing  marvellous  to  Solomon,  so  these  their  de- 
scendants, in  frequent  habits  of  intercourse  with  them,  have  adopted  the 
same  ideas,  which  are  strengthened  by  religious  fable  and  tradition.  Hence 
the  Abyssinian  kings  claim  a  descent  from  that  monarch,  in  the  same  mode 
of  reasoning  as  the  Arabs  deduce  tlie  noble  genealogy  of  their  steeds  from 
the  stalls  of  Solomon.  The  oueen  of  Sheba,  or  Saba,  in  Arabia  Felix,  has 
also  been  transferred  to  the  otner  side  of  the  Red  Sea — The  religion  of  the 
country  is  a  mixture  of  Judaism  and  of  tlie  Christianity  of  tlie  Greek 

church The  language  is  Ethiopic,  and  bears  an  affinity  to  the  Arabic — 

The  o-overnment  is  absolute  and  hereditary,  but  with  a  kind  of  election  in 
the  royal  family  ;  and  the  king  is  saluted  with  prostration.  A  striking  and 
romantic  singularity  was,  that  the  princes  were  educated  on  a  lofty  and  so- 
litary mountain,  a  practice  long  since  abandoned — Christianity  seems  to 
hold  but  a  slight  influence  over  the  manners  and  morals,  and  the  priests 
are  little  respected.  The  government  pays  little  attention  to  the  progress 
of  industry  and  civilization.  After  fifteen  centuries  of  Christianity,  this 
country  recalls  the  image  of  the  barbarous  states  of  Europe  in  the  seventh 
or  eighth  century.  Some  travellers  assure  us,  that  at  an  Abyssinian  ban- 
quet, the  flesh  Is  cut  from  the  live  oxen.  Others,  however,  only  affirm, 
tnat  the  natives  are  fond  of  raw  flesh,  a  taste  not  unknown  to  the  people  of 
Tibet  and  other  countries.  The  only  meal  is  commonly  in  tlie  evening, 
and  the  abstinence  of  lient  is  carefully  preserved.  The  houses  are  of  a 
conic  form,  meanly  built  of  clay,  and  covered  with  thatch  ;  and  even  tlic 
churches  are  of  a  round  form,  encircled  with  a  portico.  The  neguz  or 
king  is  considered  as  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  land,  while  private  properly 
is  restricted  to  moveable  goods The  climate  is  attempered  by  the  moun- 
tainous nature  of  the  country.     From  April  to  September  there  are  heavy 


southern  regions ;  and  he  might  perhaps  have  added,  the  melting  of  the 
snow  in  the  African  Alps,  which  give  source  to  the  real  Nile,  the  Bahr  el 
Abinil Abyssinia  is  one  of  the  most  mountainous  and  precipitous  coun- 
tries in  the  world  ;  but  in  a  few  vales  the  soil  is  black  and  fertile.  The 
papyrus  is  found  here  in  shallow  plashes  as  in  Egypt ;  and  the  trees,  that 
yield  the  balsam  of  Gilead,  and  the  myrrh,  are  represented  as  natives  of 
the  country. — Abyssinia  in  general  is  remarkable  for  detached  precipitoii* 
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rocks,  appearing  at  a  distance  like  castles  and  towns,  a  feature  also  usual 
in  New  Granada  and  other  north-eastern  parts  of  South  America.. — The 
horses  are  small,  but  spirited,  as  usual  in  alpine  countries.  Cattle  and 
buffaloes  are  numerous.  Among  wild  animals  are  the  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
lion,  panther;  and  it  is  said  the  giraffe  or  camelopardalis.  The  hyena  is 
also  frequent,  and  singularly  bold  and  ferocious,  so  as  even  to  haunt  the 
streets  of  the  capital  m  the  night.  There  are  also  wild  boars,  gazelles  or 
antelopes,  and  numerous  tribes  of  monkeys.  The  hippopotamus  and  cro- 
codile swarm  in  the  lakes  and  rivers.  Equally  numerous  are  the  kinds  of 
birds,  among  which  is  the  golden  eagle  of  great  size  ;  but  water  fowl  arc 
rare.  The  most  remarkable  insect  is  a  large  fiy,  from  whose  sting  even 
the  lion  flies  with  trepidation — The  mineralogy  of  this  alpine  country 
must  be  interesting,  but  is  neglected  by  the  ignorant  natives.  Gold  is 
found  in  the  sand  of  the  rivers.  Fossil  salt  is  also  found.  Some  assert 
that  the  Abyssinians  neglect  to  search  for  gold  or  gems,  lest  the  Turks 
should  be  instigated  by  the  reported  wealth  to  invade  the  country. 
The  Gallas,  a  savage  tribe,  inhabit  the  country  S.  from  Abyssinia. 


STATES  OF  BARBARY. 

1.  Morocco  and  Fez. —  Towns. — Morocco,  Moga- 
dore,  Santa  Cruz  ;  Fez  (a),  Mequinez,  Taradant,  Te- 
tuan,  Ceuta,  Tangier,  Sallee,  Mazagan. 

Mountams. — Mount  Atlas  separates  this  empire  from 
Darah  and  Scjelmissa. 

2.  Algiers. —  Towns. — Algiers,  Oran,  Bona,  Con- 
stantlna  or  Cusantin. 

3.  Tunis. —  Towns. — Tunis,  Susa,  Cabes,  Porto- 
Farino  (b). — Near  Tunis  are  the  ruins  of  Carthage  (c). 
— The  principal  river  is  the  Megarda  {Bagrada).  In 
ilie  S.  is  a  lake,  called  by  the  ancients  Tritonia  Palus. 

4.  Tripoli. — Towns. — Tripoli,  Mesurata,  Lebida. 

5.  Barca. —  Towns. — Derna,  Tabarca,  Ptolometa. 

6.  South  from  Barbary  are  the  states  of  1 .  Darah  ; 
%  Tajilet ;  3.  Sejelmissa ;  4.  The  Land  of  Dates ; 
5.  The  kingdom  of  Fezzan. 

Towns.— I.  Tattah;  2.  Tafilet;  3.  Sejelmissa;  4. 
Guerguela;  5.  Mourzouk,  Temissa,  Zuela. 

T 
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(a)  Fes  is  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  Africa.     The  palaces  are  magnifi- 
cent, and  there  are  700  mosques,  50  of  which  are  very  considerable,  and 

highly  adorned {(/)  Porto  Farino  is  the  ancient  Ulica,  where  Catoslew 

himself. (c)  Carthage  was  founded  about  1250  or  1300  years  before  the 

birth  of  Christ,  as  appears  from  Herodotus  and  the  Parian  Chronicle. 


Remarks  on  the  States  of  Barhary. 

Barbary  includes  Morocco^  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Barca. 
The  sovereign  of  IMorocco  is  styled  emperor  ;  that  of  Algiers,  the  dey  ; 
that  of  Tunis,  and  that  of  Tripoli,  the  bey.  The  inhabitants  of  Barbary 
are  Mahmnetans.  The  Algerines  are  noieA.  pirates.  Their  insolence,  and 
the  outrages  committed  by  their  privateers,  induced  the  British  govern- 
ment to  send  a  fleet  against  them  in  1816,  when,  after  a  bloody  attack, 
their  batteries  were  dismantled,  their  ships  partly  destroyed,  and  their  des- 
pot was  compelled  to  accept  of  peace  on  the  conqueror's  terms. 

Morocco,  more  properly  Marocco  (the  ancient  Mauritania),  which  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  Fez,  and  TafiJet,  includ- 
ing Suse,  is  nearly  600  miles  in  length,  but  not  more  than  260  where 
broadest.  The  soil,  though  sandy  and  dry  in  some  places,  is  fertile  in 
others  ;  and  the  fruits,  as  well  as  the  pastures,  are  excellent,  but  the  coun- 
try is  not  properly  cultivated.  The  people  are  jealous,  deceitful,  supersti- 
tious, and  cruel.  There  are  two  sorts  of  inhabitants ;  the  Arabs,  who 
dwell  in  moveable  villages,  composed  of  about  100  tents ;  and  the  Berebe- 
ries,  or  Brebes,  who  are  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and  live  in  cities  and 
towns.  There  are  a  great  number  of  Christian  slaves,  and  some  merchants 
upon  the  coast,  besides  a  multitude  of  Jews,  who  carry  on  almost  all  the 
trade,  especially  by  land,  with  the  negroes,  to  whom  they  send  large  cara- 
vans, which  travel  over  vast  deserts,  almost  destitute  of  water.  Large  ca- 
ravans also  proceed  to  Mecca  every  year,  partly  out  of  devotion,  and  part- 
ly for  trade,  consisting  of  several  thousand  camels,  horses,  and  mules. 
Beside  woollen  goods,  their  commodities  are  Morocco  leather,  indigo,  co- 
chineal, and  ostrich  feathers  ;  in  return  for  which  they  have  silks,  muslins, 
calicoes,  coffee,  and  drugs.  In  the  deserts  are  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  and 
serpents  of  several  kinds.  The  fruits  are  dates,  figs,  almonds,  lemons, 
oranges,  pomegranates,  and  many  others.  There  are  also  flax  and  hemp, 
but  little  timber.  The  IMoors  make  food  of  the  locusts  ;  prodigious  quan- 
tities of  them  are  brought  to  market,  salted  and  dried  like  red  herrings. 
The  women  of  the  haram  are  ignorant  and  childish,  their  employments 
being  chatting  in  circles,  and  eating  coscosu,  the  favourite  meal  of  the 
peasant  and  the  monarch.  The  emperor  is  absolute,  his  will  being  a  law. 
and  he  often  exercises  great  cruelties.  His  naval  force  consists  chiefly  of 
rovers,  who  now  and  then  take  large  prizes.  He  can  brin^;  100,000  men 
into  the  field,  half  of  which  are  foot  and  half  horse  ;  but  they  are  poorly 
armed,  and  know  little  of  the  art  of  war. 

Algiers  (the  ancient  Numidia)  extends  about  500  miles  from  E.  to  W. 
and  from  40  to  100  in  breadth.  The  Turks,  who  are  not  above  7000  in 
number,  have  the  government  in  their  hands,  and  the  3Ioors,  or  natives, 
have  no  share  in  it.  It  is  a  kind  of  republic,  under  the  protection  of  the 
grand  seignior,  and  is  governed  by  a  sovereign,  or  dey,  who  seldom  under- 
takes any  thing  of  importance  without  the  counsel  of  the  janizaries.  The 
Arabs,  who  live  in  tents,  are  a  distinct  people,  governed  by  their  own 
laws,  though  the  Turks  interfere  when  they  think  fit.  The  dey  is  abso- 
lute in  some  respects,  although  he  is  elected  by  the  Turkish  soldiers,  and 
frequently  deposed  and  put  to  death  by  them.  The  revenues  of  the  go- 
vernment rise  from  the  tribute  paid  by  the  Moors  and  Arabs  ;  and  uie 
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prizes  they  take,  or  the  piracies  they  commit  at  sea,  sometimes  equal  the 
taxes  they  lay  upon  the  natives.  The  stems  of  the  vines  here  are  so  large, 
that  a  man  can  hardly  grasp  them  with  his  arms,  and  the  bunches  of 
grapes  are  a  foot  and  a  half  long.  The  natives  are  strong,  and  of  a  tawny 
complexion  ;  their  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Arabic;  they  also  use  that 
jargon,  composed  of  tlie  trench,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages,  called 
Lingua  Franca,  which  prevails  along  the  shores  of  the  JMediterranean. 

Tunis  (the  ancient  Africa  Propria)  extends  about  200  miles  from  N. 
to  S.  and  120  from  E.  to  W.  This  country  was  formerly  subject  to  the 
emperor  of  JMorocco,  and  afterwards,  for  a  space  of  time,  became  a  power- 
ful and  independent  kingdom.  In  the  year  1  ."jIJS,  it  was  overrun  by  Bar- 
barossa,  and,  notwithstanding  the  endeavours  of  Charles  V.  and  his  suc- 
cessors, was  made  a  province  of  the  Ottoman  empire  under  Selim  II.  by 
Sinan,  bashaw  of  the  Levant.  At  present  the  whole  kingdom  is  divided 
into  two  circuits,  the  summer  and  the  winter,  which  the  bey  makes  in  per- 
son through  his  dominions  at  those  two  seasons.  It  is  now  therefore  con- 
sidered as  a  republic,  under  the  protection  of  the  Turks  ;  and  a  bashaw 
still  resides  here,  although  in  power  and  influence  he  is  a  mere  cipher. 
The  beyship  is  hereditary,  and  independent  both  of  the  porte  and  the  divan, 
but  is  seldom  filled  up,  when  vacant,  without  violence  and  bloodshed.  The 
inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of  Moors,  Turks,  Arabs,  Jews,  and  Christians, 
merchants,  and  slaves  ;  and  they  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  linen 
and  woollen  cloth,  ]\lorocco  leather,  gold-dust,  lead,  horses,  oil,  soap,  and 
ostrich  eggs  and  feathers.  All  public  instruments  are  written  in  the  Arabic 
tongue,  but  commerce  is  usually  carried  on  by  that  of  the  Lingua  Franca. 

Tripoli  ( the  ancient  Tripolis,  so  called  from  the  three  chief  cities,  Sa- 
brata,  CEa,  and  Leptis  Magna)  is  about  600  miles  from  E.  to  W.  but  the 
breadth  is  various  from  120  to  250  miles.  It  is  not  very  fertile,  and  the 
E.  part  is  quite  a  desert.  It  had  the  title  of  a  kingdom,  but  is  now  a  re- 
public, governed  by  a  bey,  under  the  protection  of  the  Turks.  The  city 
of  Tripoli  was  taken  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  who  settled  the  knights 
of  Rhodes  here  ;  but  they  were  expeUed  by  the  Turks  in  1551. 

Barca  (the  ancient  Libya)  is  a  barren  and  desert  coimtry.  The  S.  part 
is  inhabited  by  wandering  Arabs  ;  the  N.  part  is  fertile  and  well-peopled. 
It  belongs  to  the  Turks,  and  is  governed  by  a  sangiac,  dependent  on  tlie 
bashaw,  who  resides  at  Tripoli.  The  temple  ot  Jupiter  Amnion,  and  the 
ancient  town  of  Cyrene,  were  in  this  province. 

To  the  S.  of  these  chief  Mahometan  states  are  several  countries  little  ex- 
plored, as  Darah,  Tafilet,  Sejelmissa  or  Seyulmessn,  and  the  Land  of 
Dates,*'  so  called  because  that  fruit  constitutes  the  cliief  food  of  the  inha- 
bitants. The  kingdom  of  Fezzan  is  a  large  and  remarkable  oasis-y  in  the 
N.  of  the  great  desert :  gold-dust  is  the  chief  medium  of  traffic  and  pay- 
ment :  the  heat  is  intense  here  :  the  government  monarchical,  but  of  late 
dependent  on  the  bashaw  of  Tripoli :  the  natives  are  negroes  ;  their  houses 
chiefly  built  of  clay:  whirlwinds  are  frequent  in  this  country,  and  wild 
animals  numerous :  the  town  of  Zuela  is  famed  for  its  remains  of  ancient 
splendour.     Mourzouk  is  the  capital. 

*  According  to  some,  Biledulgerid  implies  the  Land  of  Dates  ;  but  Dr 
Shaw  says  it  should  be  Blaid  al  Jerid  or  Dry  Country.  In  Arabic  it 
would  seem  the  Land  of  Dates  is  Guaten  Tamar. 

f  Oasis  is  a  name  applied  to  a  fertile  tract  of  country,  surrounded  by 
sandy  deserts. 
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WESTERN  AFRICA. 

1.  On  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Senegal,  Gambia,  and 
Rio  Grande,  are  the  tribes  of  the  Mandingoes,  Foulahs, 
and  YalofFs. 

2.  Upper  Guinea  contains — 1.  Sierra  Leone;  2. 
Grain  Coast ;  3.  Ivory  Coast ;  4.  Gold  Coast ;  5.  Slave 
Coast ;  6.  Dahomey  ;   7.  Benin. 

Towns. — 1.  Sierra  Leone;  2.  Sanquin,  Sestre  Grand; 
3.  Druin  ;  4.  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Acanni ;  5.  Praya ; 
(i.  Abomey,  Vv  hidah,  Ardrah  ;  7.  Benin,  Calabar. 

3.  Lower  Guinea  contains — 1.  Loango;  2.  Congo; 
3.  Angola ;  4.  Benguela ;  5.  Mataman. 

Towns. — 1.  Loango ;  2.  St  Salvador,  near  the  river 
Congo  or  Zaire  ;  S.  St  Paul  de  Loando  ;  4.  New  Ben- 
guela, Old  Benguela. 


Remarks  on  Western  Africa. 

MAXDiyoo  is  a  country  in  the  W.  part  of  Negroland,  at  the  sources 
of  the  rivers  Niger  and  Senegal.  Not  only  the  inhabitants  of  this  state, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  people  in  many  other  districts  in  the  western  part  of 
Africa  are  called  Alaiidingoes^  probably  from  having  originally  emigrated 
from  this  country.  The  Mandingoes,  in  general,  are  of  a  mild,  sociable, 
and  obliging  disposition. 

Foully  or  Pholey,  is  a  country  of  Africa,  extending  on  the  sides  of  the 
river  Senegal  about  500  miles  from  E.  to  VC.  ;  the  boundaries  from  N.  to 
S.  are  unknown.  It  is  populous  acd  fertUe.  The  Foulahs  are,  in  gene- 
ral, of  a  tawny  complexion,  though  many  of  them  are  entirely  black. 
Some  lead  a  wandering  life,  and  rove  about  the  country  with  large  droves 
of  cows,  sheep,  goats,  and  horses  :  others  are  dexterous  at  hunting  wild 
beasts  ;  the  teeth  of  elephants,  and  the  skins  of  lions,  leopards,  and  tigers, 
being  articles  of  trade.  They  are  praised  by  travellers  for  their  hospitality  : 
nor  is  their  humanity  in  other  respects  less  commerdable;  for,  if  one  of 
their  countrymen  have  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  slavery,  the  rest  join 
stock  to  redeem  him.  The  king  of  this  country  is  called  the  siratick  ;  and 
though  he  seldom  appears  with  the  badges  of  majesty,  he  has  great  autho- 
rity, and  is  as  much  respected  as  any  one  on  the  coast.  These  Foulahs,  it 
is  said,  can  bring  into  tne  field  not  less  than  10,000  cavalry  ;  and,  being 
surrounded  by  24  Pagan  nations  or  tribes,  never  hesitate  to  make  war  for 
the  sake  of  procuring  slaves. 

The  Eagoes  are  a  savage,  warlike  race,  with  a  king  or  chief,  who,  like 
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the  Turkish  bashaws,  may  be  absolute  one  day,  and  the  next  in  danger  of 
losing  his  head,  by  the  sudden  caprice  of  his  subjects. 

Sierra  Leone'  is  a  British  settlement,  formed  in  1791,  for  the  benevolent 
purpose  of  promoting  African  civilization.  The  colony  appears  to  be  gra- 
dually improving  and  flourishing.  In  the  interior  to  the  eastward  are  the 
tribes  of  Karankoos  and  Soolimas,  who  were  visited  by  Major  Laing  in 
1822,  and  found  to  possess  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization. 

The  Grain  or  Pepper  Coast  is  sometimes  called  Mulaguelta  by  the 
Portuguese,  from  a  species  of  pepper  which  bears  that  name.  Palm  trees 
and  dates  are  plentiful.  The  Portuguese  principally  occupy  the  coast,  be- 
ing the  first  Europeans  who,  some  centuries  since,  touched  here. 

The  Ivory  or  Tooth  Coast  is  famed  for  the  teeth  of  elephants.  The 
natives  are  fierce  and  savage,  allowing  no  residence  to  Europeans  in  the 
interior  ;  and  these  coast  negroes  transact  all  the  barter  or  trade  carried  on 
with  the  English,  French,  Danish,  Portuguese,  and  Dutch  adventurers 
who  visit  these  parts. 

The  Gold  Coast  produces  gold-dust  plentifully.  Acanni,  a  small  town 
or  village  a  little  way  up  the  country,  affords  the  best  and  purest  gold  to  be 
met  with  in  these  parts.     Rice  is  cultivated  in  great  quantities. 

The  Slave  Coast,  so  called  from  having  been  the  great  emporium  of  the 
slave-trade,  comprehends  the  kingdoms  or  states  of  VVhidah,  Ardrah,  and 
Popo.  The  religious  belief  in  Whidah  and  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of 
Dahomey  is  very  singular.  The  people  acknowledge  a  sort  of  superior 
being,  but  imagine  that  he  leaves  all  earthly  government  to  the  Fetishes, 
or  inferior  deities,  of  which  the  negroes  have  four  kinds,  snakes,  lofty 
trees,  "the  sea,  and  the  chief  river  in  Whidah. 

Dahomey  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  to  which  Whidah  is  now  a  tri- 
butary province.  The  king  maintains  a  large  standing  army  ;  women 
are  his  guards,  armed  as  men  :  and  at  the  celebration  of  a  horrid  feast, 
called  his  customs,  he  orders  slaves  taken  in  battle  to  be  sacrificed  ;  these 
are  chiefly  old  and  middle-aged  men.  The  grossest  Paganism  prevails 
throughout  the  Guinea  coast,  and  the  people  are  immersed  in  ignorance 
and  darkness. 

The  kingdom  of  Benin  is  asserted  to  be  very  considerable ;  and  it  is 
said  that  tne  monarch  could  raise  an  army  of  100,000  men.  The  people 
are  said  to  acknowledge  a  supreme  benevolent  deity,  whose  worshiji  they 
deem  superfluous,  as  he  can  neither  be  influenced,  enraged,  nor  appeased  ; 
but  they  offer  sacrifices  to  inferior  and  malignant  spirits,  in  order  to  sooth 
their  enmity. 

The  Portuguese  first  discovered  the  coast  of  Lower  Guinea,  and  still 
occupy  and  enjoy  the  chief  commerce  with  the  natives.  The  air  is  oppres- 
sively hot,  and  the  climate,  particularly  that  of  Benguela,  insalubrious  to 
European  constitutions  ;  the  forests  are  filled  with  monkeys,  tigers,  ele- 
phants, and  serpents  of  an  enormous  size.  Rains  are  very  frequent  in 
Lower  Guinea,  and  rattlesnakes  are  numerous  ;  large  herds  of  that  un- 
tameable  animal  the  panther  are  seen  here,  and  the  hippopotamus  infests 
most  of  the  large  African  rivers  which  do  not  fall  into  the  Mediterranean  : 
it  inhabits  also  that  part  of  the  Nile  which  runs  through  Upper  Egypt. 
The  religion  of  the  country  is  gross  idolatry. 

The  kingdom  of  Macaco,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  ^H«tco,  is  situated 
to  the  N.  of  Congo.  The  natives  are  idolatrous  cannibals  ;  men's  flesh  is 
said  to  be  publicly  sold.  The  sun  and  moon  are  the  chief  deities  of  this 
people,  who  live,  like  the  wandering  Arabs,  wherever  an  opportunity  of- 
ters  for  pillage  or  plunder :  the  king  bears  the  name  of  Micoco,  whence 


So  called  from  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  infested  by  lions. 
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the  appellation  of  the  country  ;  they  barter  slaves,  ivory,  and  copper,  at 
Angola,  with  the  Portuguese,  for  European  commodities. 

The  kingdom  of  Matamba  lies  E.  from  Angola.     The  natives  barter 
ivory  and  gold-dust. 

The  country  of  Mataman  or  Cimbibea,  which  lies  S.  from  Benguela,  is 
little  visited  by  Europeans. 


SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 

Southern  Africa,  called  Caffraria,includesCafFraria 
Proper  and  the  country  of  the  Hottentots.  The  chief 
town  is  Cape    Town.     The   principal    rivers   are  the 


Orange  and  Elephant. 


Remarks  on  Caffraria  or  Southern  Africa. 

Caffraria,  including  the  Country  of  the  Hottentots.,  extends  from 
the  southern  point  of  Africa  to  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  is  peopled  by 
tlie  Caffres,  and  various  tribes  of  Hottentots,  among  whom  are  ifie  Cape 
Hottentots,  the  Boshmans  or  Wild  Hottentots,  the  Jackall  Hottentots 
(another  wild  tribe,  much  more  ferocious  than  the  natives  of  the  Cape), 
and  a  tribe  of  Hottentots  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Orange,  who  con- 
struct their  huts  in  a  superior  style,  but  are  more  disgustingly  filthy  than 
any  tribe — The  Caffrehas  a  black  complexion,  is  taUer  and  better  shaped 
than  the  Hottentot,  is  expert  in  the  ingenious  art  of  basket-making,  ex- 
tremely courageous,  has  frequent  combats  with  the  lion  and  the  elephant, 
and  is  wonderfully  agile :  the  Hottentot  is  of  a  deep-yeUow  colour,  resem- 
bling a  European  in  a  confirmed  jaundice ;  the  hair  of  the  Hottentots, 
like  tliat  of  the  negro,  is  woolly,  and  his  teeth,  generally  speaking,  very 
good.  Inattention  to  cleanliness  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Hottentots. 
They  dress  in  dirty  sheep-skins ;  smear  themselves  with  a  mixture  of 
soot  and  grease ;  daub  and  streak  their  faces  and  noses  with  red  and  black 
paint ;  never  comb  their  hair,  which  is  plastered  together  with  unctuous 
substances  offensive  to  the  smell ;  and  both  men  and  women  are  fond  of 
beads,  rings,  &c.  which  they  wear  on  the  legs.  The  Boshmans,  who  in- 
habit the  interior  of  Caffraria  N.  E.  of  the  Cape,  delight  in  hunting  and 
plunder ;  they  eat  with  avidity  white  ants,  spiders,  snails,  dried  locusts, 
and  the  caterpillar  from  which  the  butterfly  is  produced ;  when  these  ra- 
rities are  not  to  be  procured,  plants  and  berries  supply  their  place.  Their 
habitations  are  adapted  to  their  wandering  pastoral  life.  They  are  merely 
huts,  resembling  a  round  bee-hive,  from  18  to  24  feet  in  diameter,  and  so 
low  that  a  middle-sized  man  cannot  stand  upright  in  them.  The  fire- 
place is  in  the  middle,  and  they  sit  or  lie  round  it  in  a  circle.  The  low 
door  is  the  only  place  that  admits  the  light,  and  the  only  outlet  that  is  left 
for  the  smoke.  The  order  of  tliese  huts  in  a  craal  or  clan,  is  most  fre- 
quently^ in  the  form  of  a  circle,  with  the  doors  inward ;  by  which  means  a 
kind  of  vard  is  formed,  where  the  cattle  are  kept  at  night.  With  respect 
to  tlie  Hottentots  in  general,  none  of  them  seem  to  have  any  religion,  nor 
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do  they  appear  willing  to  receive  any  instruction.  All  of  them,  however, 
firmly  believe  in  the  power  of  magic.  They  seem  to  have  some  idea  of  a 
future  state,  as  they  reproach  their  friends,  when  dead,  with  leaving  them 

so  soon  ;  and  admonish  them  to  behave  henceforth  more  properly Cape 

Toicn  is  the  capital  of  Southern  Caffraria  :  it  was  built  by  the  Dutch  in 
1600,  and  possessed  by  them  till  the  year  1806,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  English.  It  is  a  neat,  populous,  and  well-built  town,  containing 
16,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  5500  are  whites  or  of  a  mixed  race,  the  rest 
blacks.  The  vineyards  in  the  southern  environs  of  Cape  Town  produce 
the  famous  Constantia  wine.  The  corn  and  fruits  are  excellent,  and  the 
plants  to  be  found  here  surpass  those  in  Europe,  while  the  flowers  exhibit 
a  brilliancy  of  tint,  and  delicacy  of  odour,  not  to  be  found  elsewhere :  the 
euphorbia,  a  poisonous  plant,  is  used  by  the  Hottentots  to  tip  their  arrows 
with.  The  chief  animals  of  Caflraria  are,  the  zebra,  the  hippopotamus  or 
river  horse,  the  rhinoceros  with  two  horns,  the  chamois  or  wild  goat,  the 
camelopardalis  (as  frequently  called  giraffe),  snakes,  adders,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, horned  snakes,  the  bite  of  which  is  eminently  poisonous  :  the  por- 
cupine is  found  here,  and  elephants  are  hunted  at  the  Cape.  Some  flat- 
tering accounts  published  in  England  of  the  climate  and  soil  of  Southern 
Africa,  induced  several  thousano  persons  to  emigrate  in  1820.  They  took 
up  their  residence  in  the  district  of  Albany,  500  miles  east  of  Cape  Town ; 
but  blights  and  droughts  destroyed  their  crops  for  four  successive  years  ; 
they  were,  besides,  harassed  and  plundered  by  the  Caffres  ;  and  ultimately 
the  greater  number  of  the  emigrants  abandoned  the  settlement. 


EASTERN  COAST  OF  AFRICA. 

1.  In  the  kingdom  of  Adel  is  the  town  of  Zeila 
The  principal  I'iver  is  Haxvash. 

2.  The  coast  of  Ajan  contains  the  Mahometan  settle- 
ments of  Brava  and  Magadasho. 

3.  In  Zanguebar  are  the  towns  of  Melinda,  Mom- 
bazUy  and  Qiiiloa. 

4.  The  kingdom  of  Mozambique  has  a  town  of  the 
same  name. 

5.  The  kingdom  of  Mocaranga,  with  its  dependen- 
cies, Sqfala  and  Sahia.  The  principal  river  is  the 
Zambezi  or  Cuama. 

6.  The  river  Mqfumo  enters  the  Bay  of  Delagoa. 

7.  Near  the  middle  of  the  Coast  of  N-\tal  is  a  river 
and  bay  of  the  same  name. 
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The  Eastern  Coast  of  Africa 


Was  first  visited  by  the  Portuguese  near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. 

The  kingdom  of  Adel,  which  is  dependent  on  Abyssinia,  is  said  to  be  a 
fertile  country :  it  is  in  particular  tamed  for  myrrh  and  frankincense. 
This  state  was  founded  by  a  JMahometan  prince  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

The  coast  of  Ajan  is  chiefly  IMahometan,  and  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  in  ivory,  ambergris,  and  gold.  Brava,  a  little  aristocracy,  pays  tri- 
bute to  the  Portuguese,  who,  however,  have  not  been  able  to  encroach  on 
Magadasho,  or  on  the  kingdom  of  Adel.  31elinda,  a  Mahometan  state,  is 
also  partly  dependent  on  the  Portuguese,  who  have  a  fortress  in  the  city, 
and  several  churches. 

Zanguebar  is  said  to  be  a  marshy  and  unhealthy  country,  abounding 
in  elephants :  it  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Mocuas,  partly  Pagans,  partly 
Mahometans.  The  little  kingdom  of  Quiloa  is  also  dependent  on  the  Por- 
tuguese, with  that  of  iMombaza,  from  which  they  were  expelled  in  1631, 
but  regained  their  possessions  in  1729.  The  Moors,  or  Arabs,  who  are 
established  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  coast  of  Ajan  and  Zanguebar, 
seem  to  have  invented  the  term  of  Kafraria,  for  in  the  Arabic  Kafre  signi- 
fies an  unbeliever  ;  whence  the  appellation,  being  wholly  vague  and  un- 
certain, should  be  dismissed  from  geography. 

The  kingdom  of  Mozmnbique  or  Mozcimbico  is  considered  as  subject  to 
the  Portuguese.  The  soU  is  luxuriant  a,nd  fertile.  Here  are  wild-  beasts 
of  various  kinds,  as  stags,  boars,  and  elephants,  which  last  are  so  fierce  and 
destructive,  that  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  kindle  large  fires  round  their 
sown  fields,  to  prevent  their  being  devoured  by  them.  The  country  is  also 
rich  in  gold,  which  is  washed  down  by  the  rivers  in  great  quantities,  and 
makes  a  chief  part  of  its  commerce. 

The  most  civilized  and  powerful  kingdom  seems  to  be  that  of  Mocaran- 
ga,  absurdly  called  Monomotapa.  The  soU  of  this  country  is  said  to  be 
fertile,  though  exposed  to  great  heat :  the  mountains  in  the  interior  are 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  people  are  almost  naked,  and,  like 
those  of  the  western  coast,  superstitiously  afraid  of  magical  charms.  Ac- 
cording to  the  doubtful  accounts  of  this  country,  the  king,  on  days  of 
ceremony,  wears  a  little  spade  hanging  by  his  side,  as  an  emblem  of  eul- 
tivation.  The  children  of  the  great  are  retained  at  court  as  hostages  ; 
and  the  king  sends  annually  an  oflicer  to  the  provinces,  when  the  people 
testify  their  fidelity  by  extinguishing  their  fires,  and  kindling  others  from 
the  officer's  torch.  The  emperor's  guard  is  said  to  consist  of  women 
lightly  armed.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Portuguese,  who  have  seve- 
ral fortresses  here,  do  not  publish  accounts  of  their  African  settlements, 
which  would  throw  light  on  the  obscure  geography  of  that  continent ;  but 
they  are  of  all  nations  the  most  illiterate,  and  tlie  most  determined  enemies 
of  their  own  celebrity.  ISlany  learned  men  affirm,  that  the  country  of 
Sofala  is  the  Opiiir  of  the  ancients,  and  that  Solomon  had  his  ^old  from 
the  mines  of  this  country,  it  being  generally  allowed  to  be  the  finest  and 
purest  in  all  Africa. 

The  natives  on  the  northern  and  southern  banks  of  the  Afafumo,  which 
enters  tlie  Bay  of  Delagoa,  follow  distinct  customs,  the  men  on  the  tornier 
wearing  singular  lielmets  of  straw.  On  the  southern  side  are  fourteen 
chiefs,  subject  to  a  king  called  C'apelleh,  whose  dominions  extend  about  20O 
miles  inland,  and  about  100  on  the  sea  shore,  computed  by  the  natives  in 
days'  journeys  of  20  miles  each.     Cattle  and  poultry  are  abundant,  and 
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may  be  purchased  for  a  trifle ;  the  favourite  articles  being  l)lue  linens,  old 
clothes,  brass  rintjs,  copper  wire,  largo  glass  beads,  tobacco,  pipes,  &C. 
There  are  many  fruit  trees  and  useful  ])lants,  particularly  the  sugar-cane  ; 
but  no  horses,  asses,  nor  buffaloes.  The  wild  animals  are  the  tiger,  rhino- 
ceros, antelope,  hare,  rabbit,  wihl  hog,  with  guinea  hens,  partridges,  quails, 
wild  geese,  ducks,  and  some  small  singing  birds. 

The  Coast  of  Natal  in  about  500  miles  in  length,  and  is  inhabited  by  the 
Boshnien  Hottentots. 

The  kingdom  of  MonoemKfji,  or  Mimaama,  lies  S.  from  Abyssinia,  N. 
from  Mocaranga,  K.  from  Congo,  and  \V.  from  Zanguebar.  The  Portu- 
guese, who  have  the  sole  European  trade  with  Monoemugi,  assert,  that  the 
sovereign  is  rich  and  ])owerful,  having  subdued  most  of  the  petty  kings 
around.  His  subjects  carry  on  a  commerce  with  Abyssinia  and  the  eastern 
coasts,  in  gold,  and  vast  quantities  of  ivory,  elephants  being  very  numer- 
ous here.  These  they  exchange  for  European  and  Indian  commodities. 
Lake  Zambre  or  Moravi  is  celebrated  in  this  country. 

The  kingdom  of  Maiiica,  W.  from  Sofala  and  Sabia,  is  said  to  abound 
with  mines  of  gold,  and  is  little  known  to  Europeans. 


CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

The  Districts  or  KiNGDoivis  of  Central  Africa  are 
— 1.  Bondou  ;  2.  Kasson;  3.  Ludamar;  4.  Karta;  5. 
Bambarra ;  6.  Beroo;  7.  Tombuctoo;  8.  Houssa ;  9. 
Cashna  ;  10.  Begarmee;  11.  Bornou  ;  12.  Darfur;  Vi. 
Kordofan  ;  14.  Kong;  15.  Gago.  The  Towns  are 
— 1.  Fatteconda;  2.  Kooniacarry  ;  3.  Jarra,  Benowm  ; 
4.  Kemnioo ;  5.  Sego,  Silla,  Sansanding ;  6.  Walet ; 
7-  Tombuctoo;  8.  Houssa;  9-  Cassina,  Agades ;  10. 
Begarmee;  11.  Bornou:  12.  Cobbe;  14.  Kong  07- 
Madinga;   15.  Gago. 


Remarks  on  Central  Africa. 

The  recent  travels  of  Denham  and  Clapperton  in  1822  have  thrown  con- 
siderable light  on  the  kingdoms  of  Central  Africa.  In  Negroland  lie  the 
kingdom  and  city  of  Tombuctoo ;  it  is  rich,  populous,  and  the  great  mart 
for  traffic  between  the  negro  inhabitants  of  Africa  and  the  3Inors.  IJut 
the  two  most  considerable  kingdoms  of  Central  Africa  are  IJornou  and 
Houssa.  Kouka,  the  capital  of  liornou,  lies  in  14°  of  north  latitude,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Tchad,  which  is  200  miles  long  by  1.50  broad  ;  i)ut  the 
most  populous  place  is  Angornou,  which  has  ;)0,000  inhabitants.  Houssa 
lies  westward  of  Bornou.     Its  capital,  Kano,  conuins  30,000  or  40,000  in- 
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habitants.  The  people  of  both  countries  are  Mahometans.  Their  towns 
are  generally  surrounded  with  walls  20  feet  high  ;  their  houses  are  mud 
hovels  shaped  like  a  bee-hive,  without  windows,  and  with  a  hole  to  creep 
in  at  instead  of  a  door.  The  country  produces  wheat,  rice,  durrah,  and 
herbage  high  enough  to  conceal  a  man  on  horseback  ;  but  it  is  very  un- 
healthy, owing  to  its  numerous  marshes.  The  soldiers  are  armed  with 
bows  and  spears.  The  use  of  the  plough,  and  the  method  of  making 
bread,  are  unknown  ;  and  all  the  arts  are  in  a  very  rude  state.  Darfur  is 
a  powerful  kingdom,  goverfled  by  a  sultan  :  the  people  are  a  barbarous 
race,  of  negro  complexion  ;  the  country  abounds  in  wild  animals :  the 
trade  in  salt  is  great,  and  is  the  general  article  of  barter  here :  Cobhe  is  the 
chief  town  :  elephants  are  numerous  in  Darfur ;  they  are  even  seen  in 
herds  of  many  hundreds  together  :  the  population  of  this  country,  as  stated 
by  Browne,  is  200,000 :  the  houses  in  Cobbe  are  built  with  clay :  the 
women  herj  do  all  the  laborious  work  :  the  religion  is  IVIahometan  ;  and 
polygamy  allowed  universally.  Such  are  the  manners  qf  the  jieople  of 
Danur,  that  a  modest  woman  would  be  regarded  as  a  natural  curiosity. 


AFRICAN  ISLANDS. 

1.  Azores  or  Western  Islands;  2.  Madeiras;  3. 
Canaries,  among  which  ai-e  Ferro  and  Teneriff';  4.  Cape 
Verd  Islands  and  Goree;  5.  St  Matthew,  St  Thomas, 
Prince's  Island,  Fernando  Po,  Ascension ;  6.  St  Helena, 
in  which  is  Jamestown ;  7-  Kerguelen's  Land  or  the 
Isle  of  Desolation,  Amsterdam,  St  Paul,  Tristan 
d'Acunha ;  8.  Madagascar,  in  which  are  Port  Dauphin 
and  Fouleponte;  9.  Bourbon,  the  Isle  of  France  or 
Mauritius  ;  10.  The  Comorro  Isles,  Zanzibar,  Pcmba, 
Mahe,  Almirante. 


Remarks  on  the  African  Islands. 

Tnr  Azores,  or  Western  Islands,  are  nine  in  number  ;  they  were  c:»l]cd 
Azores  from  the  number  of  hawks  frequenting  them.  They  w'ere  first  dis- 
covered in  1439,  by  John  'S'^anderberg.  a  merchant  of  Bruges,  who  was 
driven  here  by  stress  of  weather.  (Jn  his  arrival  at  Lisbon,  he  boasted  of 
his  discovery  ;  on  which  the  Portuguese  set  sail,  and  took  possession  of 
them,  which  they  have  ever  since  retained.  All  these  islands  enjoy  a  very 
clear  sky  and  salubrious  air ;  they  are  extremely  fertile  in  corn,  wine,  and 
a  variety  of  fruits  ;  and  they  breed  large  quantities  of  cattle.     No  venom- 
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ous  animal,  it  is  said,  is  to  be  found  here.  Geographers  have  not  deter- 
mined whether  they  belong  to  Africa,  America,  or  to  Europe.  These 
islands  are  subject  to  earthquakes ;  perhaps  it  is  to  these  dreadful  convul- 
sions that  they  owe  their  origin. 

Madeira  is  the  ])rincipal  island  of  a  group,  called  the  Madeiras,  and 
subject  to  the  Portuguese,  who  discovered  it  in  1419.  It  is  well  watered 
and  peopled;  the  inhabitants  (computed  at  1)0,000  or  100,000)  aie  good- 
natured,  sober,  and  frugal.  The  scorching  heat  of  summer,  and  the  icy 
chill  of  winter,  are  here  unknown  ;  for  spring  and  autunm  reign  continu- 
ally, and  produce  flowers  and  fruit  throughout  the  year.  The  cedar  tree 
is  found  in  great  abundance,  and  the  dragon  tree  is  a  native  of  this  island. 
Flowers  nursed  in  the  English  greenhouses,  grow  wild  here  in  the  fields  ; 
the  hedges  are  mostly  formed  of  the  myrtle,  rose,  jessamine,  and  honey- 
suckle ;  while  the  larkspur,  fleur-de-lis,  lupine,  &c.  spring  up  spontane- 
ously in  the  meadows.  There  are  few  reptiles  to  be  seen  in  the  island  ; 
the  lizard  is  the  most  common.  Canary  birds  and  goldfinches  are  found 
in  the  mountains.  Madeira  is  principally  celebrated  for  its  excellent  wine 
(called  Madeira  and  3Ialmsey),  which,  moreover,  keeps  best  in  the  hottest 
climate  under  the  torrid  zone.  For  this  reason,  the  inhabitants  of  the  West 
Indian  islands  that  can  aiford  it,  dripk  little  else  ;  and  the  Madeira  wine 
that  is  brought  to  England  is  less  valued  than  that  which  has  first  made 
a  voyage  to  the  East  or  W'est  Indies.  These  wines  are  of  different  kinds, 
different  in  taste,  colour,  and  strength.  In  Madeira  are  made  the  finest 
sweetmeats  in  the  world  ;  all  kinds  of  fruit  being  here  candied  in  the  most 
exquisite  perfection.  The  chief  trade  is  with  the  English,  who  export 
about  ten  or  twelve  thousand  pipes  of  wine  annually  ;  the  remainder,  about 
seven  thousand,  being  consumed  in  the  country.  The  richest  merchants 
are  English,  or  Irish  catholics. 

The  Canaries,  or  Canary  Islands,  anciently  called  the  Fortunate 
Islands,  are  13  in  number.  They  belong  to  Spain,  and  are  famous  for 
sugar-canes,  wine,  excellent  fruits,  silk,  and  Canary  birds ;  they  were 
once  far  famed  for  sack.  Teneriff,*  one  of  the  Canaries,  is  noted  for  its 
high  and  nearly  perpendicular  mountain,  called  the  Peak  of  Teneriff, 
which  is  12,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  :  at  Santa  Cruz,  a  town  in 
this  island.  Admiral  Nelson  lost  his  right  arm.  (Jeographers,  in  former 
times,  were  accustomed  to  take  their  first  meridian  from  Ferro,  one  of 
these  islands.  The  population  of  these  islands  is  said  to  be  140,000,  of 
which  64,000  belong  to  Tenerifl^ 

The  Cape  de  Verd  islands  (20  in  number),  are  so  called  from  the  cape 
of  that  name,  or,  according  to  some  authors,  from  a  green  plant  which 
grows  in  the  sea  near  them,  resembling  water-cresses,  and  bearing  a  fruit 
something  like  a  gooseberry.  This  plant,  called  sargasso,  is  sometimes 
found  so  thick  as  to  impede  vessels  in  their  course.  These  islands  belong 
to  Portugal,  and  contain  about  100,000  inhabitants.  They  are  noted  for 
the  production  of  salt.  The  inhabitants  trade  in  leather  and  salted  turtles, 
which  are  purchased  by  the  Americans.  The  isle  of  Fogo  has  a  volcano, 
the  eruptions  of  which  are  numerous  and  tremendous.  These  islands  are 
said  to  nave  been  known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Gorgades,  but 
were  not  visited  by  the  moderns  till  the  year  149H,  when  they  were  dis- 
covered by  Antonio  Nolli,  a  Genoese,  in  the  service  of  the  Infant  Don 
Henry  of  Portugal ;  at  that  time  they  were  almost  uninhabited. — Goree  is 
at  present  subject  to  Britain. 

The  islands  of  St  Matthew  and  St  Thomas  belong  to  Portugal.  Princess 


*  T'cneri^  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  ^Acwer,  a  mountain,  and  if, 
white. 
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Island  is  fertile,  with  a  good  harbour,  and  a  town  of  about  200  houses  on 
the  northern  shore  ;  it  is  inhabited  by  about  40  Portuguese  and  3000  negro 
slaves.  Fernando  Po  is  abandoned  to  the  goats  and  seals,  but  is  thought 
to  possess  great  advantages  as  a  commercial  station.  Ascension  is  barren 
and  uninhabited,  but  has  a  safe  haiboiir,  at  which  the  East  India  ships 
often  touch  for  turtle. 

St  Helena  (the  residence  of  Bonaparte  during  the  last  six  years  of  his 
life)  is  about  30  miles  in  ciixumference,  and,  at  a  distance,  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  rock  or  castle  rising  out  of  the  ocean,  being  only  accessible 
at  one  particular  spot,  where  Jamestown  is  erected,  in  a  valley  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  bay,  between  two  steep  dreary  momitains.  This  island  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Portuguese  in  1502,  on  St  Helena's  day.  Afterwards  the 
Dutch  were  in  possession  of  it  till  1000,  when  they  were  expelled  by  the 
English.  It  has  some  high  mountains,  particularly  one,  called  Diana's 
Peak,  which  is  covered  with  wood  to  the  very  top.  There  are  other  hills 
also,  which  bear  evident  marks  of  a  volcanic  origin  ;  and' some  have  huge 
rocks  of  lava,  and  a  kind  of  half-vitiified  glass.  The  chief  inconvenience 
to  which  the  island  is  subject  is  want  of  rain ;  however,  it  is  far  from 
being  barren,  the  interior  valleys  and  little  hills  being  covered  with  ver- 
dure, and  interspersed  with  gardens,  orchards,  and  various  plantations. 
There  are  also  many  pastures,  surrounded  by  enclosures  of  stone,  and 
fiUed  with  a  iine  breed  of  small  cattle,  and  with  English  sheep ;  goats  and 
poultry  are  likewise  numerous.  The  rats  here  are  very  numerous,  and  de- 
structive to  the  grain.'  The  inhabitants  do  not  exceed  3000,  including  near 
500  soldiers,  and  (JOO  blacks,  who  are  supplied  with  corn  and  manufactures 
by  the  East  India  Company's  ships  in  return  for  refreshments. 

Kergueleit's  Land  was  first  discovered  by  Kergiielen,  a  Frenchman,  and 
visited  by  Capiain  Cook  in  1779.  From  its  sterility,  it  has  been  called  the 
Island  of  Desolation.  No  place  hitherto  discovered,  in  either  hemisphere, 
affords  so  scanty  a  field  for  the  naturalist  as  this  spot — To  the'N.E,  are 
the  small  islands  of  Amsterdam  and  Sc  Paul.,  only  frequented  on  account 

of  the  seal-fishery Tristan  d''Acun/ia,  about  1500  miles  W.  from  the 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  covered  with  trees  of  a  moderate  size  and  height. 
The  coast  is  frequented  by  sea-lions,  seals,  penguins,  and  albatrosses. 

Madagascar  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1492.  It  extends  1000 
miles  from  N.  to  S.  and  is  from  200  to  300  broad.  The  irJiabitants  are 
divided  into  a  luunber  of  tribes,  and  their  number  has  been  supposed  to 
amount  to  four  millions.  They  have  no  cities  or  towns,  but  a  great  num- 
ber of  villages  a  small  distance  from  each  other.  Their  houses  are  pitiful 
huts,  without  windows  or  chimneys,  and  the  roofs  covered  with  reeds  or 
leaves.  Eotii  men  and  women  are  fond  of  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  ear- 
rings. They  have  little  knowledge  of  commerce,  and  exchange  among 
themselves  goods  for  goods  ;  gold  and  silver  coins  brought  by  Europeans 
are  immediately  melted  down  for  ornaments,  and  no  currency  of  coin  is 
established.  Ihere  are  a  great  many  petty  kings,  whose  riches  consist  in 
cattle  and  slaves,  and  they  are  always  at  war  with  each  other.  It  is  hard 
to  say  what  their  religion  is,  for  they  have  neither  churches  nor  priests. 
Here  is  a  great  number  of  locusts,  crocodiles,  cameleons,  and  other  ani- 
mals common  to  Afiica,  but  no  elephants,  tigers,  lions,  or  horses.  In- 
sects are  numerous,  and  many  of  then;  troublesome.  The  country  yields 
several  sorts  of  gum  and  honey ;  as  also  minerals  and  precious  stones. 
The  chief  settlement  on  the  S.E.  coast  is  Port  Dauphin  ;  and  the  place 
most  visited  by  tlie  Europeans  is  more  to  the  N.  called  Fovleponte. 

Tile  isle  oi  Bourbon  was  restored  to  France  at  the  general  peace,  but 
the  IMauritius  was  retained  by  the  British.  Bourbon  produces  sugar, 
coffee,  tobacco,  and  ebony.  Mauritius,  so  named  by  the  Dutch,  who  dis- 
covered it,  produces  ebony  of  a  superior  grain,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  coffee ; 
there  is  a  volcano  in  this  island. 
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The  Comorro  Isles  are  governed  by  their  own  chief,  or  kjpg  ;  but  they 

pay  tribute  to  the  Portuguese Zanzibar  and  Pemba  are  also  tributary  to 

Portugal. — At  a  considerable  distance  to  the  E.  are  the  isles  of  Make  and 
Almirante,  interspersed  with  many  rocks,  and  of  small  account. 


NORTH  AMERICA. 

Boundaries. — E.  Atlantic  Ocean ;  W.  Pacific  Ocean ; 
N.  Northern  Ocean ;  S.  Isthmus  of  Darien  and  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

Divisions. — British  Possessions,  United  States, 
Mexico  and  Guatimala,  Independent  Countries,  West 
Indian  Islands. 

IgLANDs. — Newfoundland,  Bermudas,  Bahamas,  Fox 
Islands,  Oonalashka,  Queen  Charlotte's  Isles. 

Lakes. — Superior,  Michigan,  Huron,  Erie,  Ontario, 
between  the  British  Possessions  and  the  United  States  ; 
Champlain,  W.  of  Vermont ;  Nicaragua,  in  Guatimala; 
Slave  Lake,  Athapescow,  Winnipeg,  in  the  Independent 
Countries. 

Bays,  Gulfs,  and  Straits. — Baffin's  Bay,  Davis' 
Straits,  Hudson's  Bay,  James'  Bay,  Gulf  of  St  Law- 
rence, Fundy  Bay,  Straits  of  Belleisle;  Gulfs  of  Mexico 
and  Florida,  Bays  of  Campeachy  and  Honduras,  Gulf 
of  California;  Nootka  Sound,  Behring's  Straits. 

Capes. — Farewell,  Chidley,  Charles,  Florida,  St 
Lucar. 

Rivers.— Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ohio,  St  Lawrence. 


Remarks  on  North  America. 

America  took  its  name  from  Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  Florentine,  who 
having,  in  1499,  accompanied  Ojeda,  a  Spanish  adventurer,  thither,  and 
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drawing  up  an  amusing  history  of  his  voyage,  insinuated  therein,  that  he 
had  first  discovered  that  continent.  The  first  discovery  of  America  is  ge- 
nerally ascribed  to  Christoval  Colon,  or,  as  commonly  called  from  the  first 
liatin  writer  on  the  subject,  Christopher  Columbus,  a  Genoese,  a  bold  ad- 
venturer, a  patriot,  and  a  man  of  humanity.  At  that  time,  the  authority 
of  the  pope  over  the  whole  world  was  generally  acknowledged  throughout 
Europe.  He  had  granted  ,to  the  Portuguese,  all  the  lands,  islands,  &c. 
they  had  discovered,  or  might  discover,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Azores ; 
hence  the  other  Europeans  were  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  the  trade  to 
the  East  Indies,  by  tne  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  the  Portuguese  had 
but  lately  discovered.  The  costly  articles  of  the  East,  which  had  hereto- 
fore come  through  the  Red  Sea  and  Mediterranean,  and  afforded  to  the 
Genoese  a  lucrative  trade,  were  now  brought  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Columbus  saw,  with  concern,  the  loss  his  country  had  sustained,  and  con- 
cluding the  earth  to  be  round,  proposed  to  evade  the  force  of  the  pope's 
bull,  by  sailing  to  India  by  a  western  course.  They  treated  his  schemes  as 
the  reveries  of  a  madman  :  he  tried  other  courts  of  Europe  with  similar 
success  ;  till  at  length  Isabella,  queen  of  Spain,  sold  even  ner  jewels  to  fit 
out  an  expedition.  On  the  12th  of  October  1492,  after  a  voyage  of  70  days, 
Columbus  landed  on  an  island  which  he  called  San  Salvador,  but  which 
is  now  better  known  by  the  name  of  Guanahani,  (the  cat  island  of  our 
mariners, )  being  one  of  the  group  called  the  Bahama  isles.  Columbus,  in 
his  second,  third,  and  fourth  voyages  to  America,  made  many  important 
discoveries.  But  if  it  be  admitted  that  Greenland  forms  part  of  America, 
the  discovery  must  of  course  be  traced  to  the  first  visitation  of  Greenland 
by  the  Norwegians,  in  the  year  982 ;  which  was  followed  in  the  year  1003, 
by  the  discovery  of  Vinland,  which  seems  to  have  been  part  of  Labrador, 
or  of  Newfoundland.  The  length  of  North  America  from  N.  to  S.  is 
about  4500  British  miles.  The  breadth  from  the  promontory  af  Alaska 
to  the  extreme  point  of  Labrador,  or  the  Cape  of  St  Charles,  is  a  little  less. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  neither  in  N.  nor  S.  America,  have  the  languages 
been  compared,  analyzed,  and  classed,  as  has  been  done  with  regard  to  the 
numerous  tribes  subject  to  Russiaand  China.  Upononepoint  only  do  investi- 
gators seem  to  be  agreed,  that  the  friendly  and  helplesspeople  in  the  farthest 
N.  called  Iskimos  by  the  German  settlers,  and  in  the  French  mode  of  spell- 
ing Escjuimaux,  are  the  same  race  with  the  Samoieds  of  Asia,  and  Lapland- 
ers of  Europe. 

The  curious  question  concerning  the  origin  of  the  American  popula- 
tion can  only  be  decided  after  the  various  dialects  have  been  compared  with 
those  of  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  learned  Humboldt,  in  his 
inquiry  into  the  antiquities  of  INIexico,  has  traced  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try from  the  neighbourhood  of  Behring's  Straits.  It  may  hence  be  in- 
ferred with  some  confidence,  that  they  came  originally  from  the  north-east 
parts  of  Asia.  The  dwarfish  tribes  of  the  Esquimaux,  however,  most 
probably  derive  their  origin  from  the  north  of  Europe,  where  the  kindred 
race  of  the  Samoieds  are  found.  With  regard  to  the  other  native  tribes, 
including  the  Peruvians,  various  opinions  are  held ;  but  the  most  probable 
is,  that  tney  came  also  from  Asia.  The  prevailing  religion  of  North  Ame- 
rica is  the  Christian,  under  various  forms  in  the  United  States ;  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  among  the  French  of  Canada. 
— The  climate  of  North  America  is  extremely  various,  as  may  be  con- 
ceived  in  a  region  extending  from  the  vicinity  of  the  equator  to  the  arctic 
circle.  In  general,  the  heat  of  summer,  and  the  cold  of  winter,  are  more 
intense  than  in  most  parts  of  the  old  continent.  The  middle  provinces  are 
remarkable  for  the  unsteadiness  of  the  weather,  particularly  the  quick 
transitions  from  heat  to  cold. 
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BRITISH  rOSSESSIONS. 

Divisions. — 1.  Upper  and  Lower  Canada;  2.  New- 
Brunswick  ;  3.  Nova  Scotia ;  -4.  Newfoundland  ;  5. 
Cape  Breton  ;  6.  St  John's  or  Prince  Edward's  Island  ; 
7'  Bermudas,  Anticosti,  Pictou,  St  Pierre  and  Mi- 
quelon. 

Towns. — 1.  York,  Kingston,  Montreal,  Trois  Ri- 
vieres, Quebec  (a) ;  2,  FrederickVtown ;  3.  Halifax, 
Shelburne,  Annapolis ;  4.  St  John''s,  Placentia,  Bona- 
vista;  5.  Louisburg;  6.  Charlotte- town;  7.  St  George, 
the  capital  of  the  Bermudas. 

Capes. — Sable,  Ray,  Race. 

Lakes,  Bays,  and  Straits. — See  N.  America. 

RivEiis— St  Lawrence,  Utawas,  St  John,  St  Croix, 
Niagara  between  the  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario. 


(a)  Quebec  was  built  by  the  French  in  1605.  The  English  reduced  it 
and  all  Canada  in  1626  ;  but  it  was  restored  in  1632.  In  1711,  it  was  be- 
sieged by  the  English  without  success  ;  but  was  taken  by  them,  in  1759, 
after  a  battle  memorable  for  the  death  of  General  Wolfe  in  the  moment  of 
victory ;  and  it  was  confirmed  to  them  by  the  peace  of  1763. 


Remarks  on  the  British  Possessions  in  North  America. 


1.    CANADA. 

1st,  Extent The  length  of  Canada  from  E.  to  W.  may  be  about 

1200  geographical  miles ;  the  mean  breadth  is  not  above  200 The  po- 
pulation of  all  the  British  possessions  in  North  America  has  been  estimated 
at  800,000. 

2d,  Chronology — The  original  population  consisted  of  several  sa- 
vage tribes,  whose  names  and  manners  may  be  traced  in  the  early  French 
accounts,  which  may  also  be  consulted  for  the  progressive  discovery,  the 
tirst  settlement  being  at  Quebec  in  1608.  During  a  century  and  a  half 
that  tlie  French  possessed  Canada,  they  made  many  discoveries  towards 
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the  west.  Quebec  being  conquered  by  General  Wolfe^  1759,  Canada  was 
ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  1763. 

3d,  Religion — The  religion  of  Lower  Canada  is  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, but  the  British  settlers  follow  their  own  modes  of  worship.     In 
Upper  Canada  the  episcopalian  is  the  established  religion,  but  the  proper-  ■ 
tion  of  presbyterians  and  catholics  is  considerable. 

4th,  Government — By  an  act  passed  in  1791,  a  legislative  council 
and  an  assembly  are  appointed  for  each  of  the  provinces  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  having  power  to  make  laws  with  the  consent  of  the  gover- 
nor ;  but  the  king  may  declare  his  dissent  at  any  time  within  two  years 
after  receiving  the  bill. 

6th,  Manners  and  Customs The  manners  and  customs  of  the 

settlers  in  Ijower  Canada  are  considerably  tinctured  with  the  French  gaiety 
and  urbanity.  The  French  women  in  Canada  can  generally  read  and 
write,  and  are  thus  superior  to  the  men  ;  but  both  are  sunk  in  ignorance 
and  superstition,  and  blindly  devoted  to  their  priests.  They  universally 
use  the  French  language,  English  being  restricted  to  the  British  settlers. 

6th,  31anufactures  and  Commerce. — Except  some  linen  and 
coarse  v/oollen  cloth,  manufactured  articles  are  chiefly  imported  from  Eng- 
land. The  principal  exports  are  furs  and  peltries,  with  some  fish,  potash, 
and  American  ginseng.  The  imports  are  spirits,  wines,  tea,  tobacco, 
sugar,  salt,  and  provisions  for  the  troops. 

7th,  Climate  and  Seasons — The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are 
amazing.  The  snow  begins  in  November  ;  and  in  January  the  frost  is  so 
intense,  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  out  of  doors  for  any  time  without  the 
risk  of  being  frost-bitten,  which  endangers  the  limbs  ;  and  the  warm  in- 
tervals only  increase  the  pain  and  danger.  On  going  abroad,  the  whole 
body  is  covered  with  furs,  except  the  eyes  and  nose.  In  May  the  thaw 
generally  comes  suddenly,  the  ice  on  the  river  bursting  with  the  noise  of 
cannon  ;  and  its  passage  to  the  sea  is  terrific,  especially  when  a  pile  of  ice 
crashes  against  a  rock.  The  summer  follows  the  winter  without  any 
spring  ;  and  vegetation  is  instantaneous.  The  month  of  September  is  one 
of  the  most  pleasant. 

8th,  Face  of  the  Country The  face  of  the  country  is  generally 

mountainous  and  woody ;  but  there  are  savannas  and  places  of  great 
beauty,  chiefly  towards  Upper  Canada.  In  the  lower  province,  the  soil, 
though  generally  thin,  is,  nowever,  very  fertile.  Wheat,  tobacco,  vines, 
raspberries,  currants,  and  gooseberries,  are  cultivated.  A  great  variety  of 
trees  is  found  in  the  forests  ;  beech,  oak,  elm,  ash,  pine,  sycamore,  ches- 
nut,  walnut,  &c.  The  sugar  maple  tree  also  abounds,  and  the  sugar  is 
generally  used  in  the  country. 

9th,  Animals The  chief  singularities  in  zoology  are  the  moose  deer, 

the  beaver,  and  some  other  animals.  The  rein-deer  appears  in  the  nor- 
thern parts,  and  the  puma  and  lynx  are  not  unknown.  Both  the  Canadas 
are  much  infested  with  rattlesnakes.  The  humming  bird  is  not  uncom- 
mon at  Quebec. 

10th,  Minerals. — The  mineralogy  is  of  little  consequence  :  and  even 
iron  seems  to  be  rare.  There  are  said  to  be  lead-mines,  which  produce 
gome  silver ;  and  it  is  probable  that  some  copper  maj;  be  found,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  S.W.  of  Lake  Superior.  Coal  abounds  in  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton,  but  this  valuable  mineral  has  not  been  discovered  in  Canada. 

11th,  Natural  Curiosities The  chief  natural  curiosities  seem  to 

be  the  grand  lakes,  rivers,  and  cataracts.  Among  the  latter  are  the  celebrated 
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falls  of  Niagara,  between  lakes  Erie  and-  Ontario,  where  the  river  is  600 
yards  wide,  and  the  fall  142  feet.  A  small  island  lies  between  the  falls  ; 
and  that  on  the  side  of  the  United  States  is  350  yards  wide,  while  the 
height  is  163  feet :  from  the  great  fall  a  constant  cloud  of  spray  ascends, 
which  may  sometimes  be  se§n  at  an  incredible  distance ;  the  noise  is  often 
heard  at  the  distance  of  20  miles  ;  and  the  whole  scene  is  truly  tremendous. 


2.    NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

The  ancient  province  of  Nova  Scotia  was  granted  by  James  I.  to  his 
secretary,  Sir  William  Alexander,  afterwards  Earl  of  Stirling.  It  was  af- 
terwards seized  by  the  French,  who  seem  indeed  to  have  been  the  first  pos- 
sessors, and  by  whom  it  was  called  Acadie ;  but  it  was  surrendered  to 
England  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  1713.  In  1784,  it  was  divided  into  hvo 
provinces.  New  Brunsioick  and  Nova  Scotia.  The  chief  products  are 
timber  and  fish.  The  town  of  IMiramichi  and  the  neighbouring  settlements 
in  this  province  were  completely  destroyed  by  a  terrible  fire  in  1825,  which 
raged  for  many  weeks,  and  consumed  a  great  quantity  of  grain,  timber, 
shipping;  and  growing  wood.  Above  200  persons  lost  their  lives.  The 
population  of  the  province  is  estimated  at  60,000. 


3.    NOVA  SCOTIA. 

This  province  is  about  300  miles  in  length,  by  about  80  of  mean 
breadth,  being  inferior  in  size  to  New  Brunswick.  The  bay  of  Fundy, 
between  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  presents  an  infinite  variety  of 
picturesque  and  sublime  scenery  ;  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  is  from  45 
to  60  feet.  There  are  many  forests  ;  and  the  soil  is  generally  thin  and 
barren,  though  fertile  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  in  grass,  hemp,  and  flax. 
The  Micmacs.,  an  Indian  tribe  of  about  200  fighting  men,  dwell  to  the 
E.  of  Halifax.  Britain  sends  annually  to  these  provinces  linen  and  wool- 
len cloths,  and  other  articles  ;  and  receives  timber  and  fish  in  return.  The 
chief  fishery  is  that  of  cod  on  the  cape  Sable-coast.  The  population  is  said 
to  be  about  100,000. 


4.  NEWFOUNDLAND. 
This  island  was  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot  in  I4J)7i  who  also  esta- 
blished the  prior  claim  of  England  to  tlie  North  American  shores  as  far  S- 
as  Florida.  This  discovery,  like  that  of  Columbus  and  others,  was  unin- 
tentional, the  design  being  merely  to  penetrate  to  the  East  Indies.  The 
island  of  Newfoundland  is  about  300  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  the 
shape  approaching  to  a  triangle.  It  seems  to  be  rather  hilly  than  moun- 
tainous, with  woods  of  birch,  small  pine,  and  fir ;  yet  on  the  S.  W.  side 
there  are  lofty  headlands.  The  interior  of  the  country  has  not  been  fully 
explored  ;  but  there  are  numerous  ponds  and  morasses,  with  some  dry 
barrens.  The  great  fishery  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  begins  about 
the  10th  of  ^lay,  and  continues  till  the  end  of  September.  The  cod  is 
either  dried  for  the  Mediterranean,  or  barrelled  up  in  a  pickle  of  salt  for 
the  English  market.  These  banks  and  the  island  are  environed  with  con- 
stant fog,  or  snow  and  sleet ;  the  former  supposed  by  some  to  be  occasion- 
ed by  the  superior  warmth  of  the  gulf  stream  from  the  West  Indies.  The 
island  of  Newfoundland,  after  many  disputes  with  the  French,  was  ceded 
to  England  in  1713. 

U  2 
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5.    ISLAND  OF  CAPE  BRETON. 

This  island  is  divided  from  Nova  Scotia  only  by  a  strait  of  one  mile  in 
breadth.  It  is  about  100  miles  in  length  ;  and,  according  to  the  French 
authors,  was  discovered  at  a  very  early  period,  about  A.  D.  1 500,  by  the 
Normans  and  Bretons,  who  navigated  these  seas  ;  and,  being  supposed  a 
part  of  the  continent,  was  called  Cape  Breton.  They  did  not,  however, 
take  possession  of  it  till  1713  ;  Louisburg  was  built  in  1720,  the  settlers 
being  chiefly  from  Europe,  as  the  Acadians,  or  French  of  Nova  Scotia, 
did  not  choose  to  leave  that  country.  In  1745,  Cape  Breton  was  taken  by 
some  troops  from  New  England ;  and  has  since  remained  subject  to  the 
British  crown.  The  climate  is  cold  and  foggy,  not  only  from  the  proxi- 
mity of  Newfoundland,  but  from  numerous  lakes  and  forests.  The  soil  is 
mere  moss,  and  has  been  found  unfit  for  agriculture.  The  whole  inhabit- 
ants of  the  isle  do  not  exceed  3000.  The  fur  trade  is  inconsiderable ;  but 
the  fishery  is  very  important,  this  island  being  esteemed  its  chief  seat. 
There  is  a  very  extensive  bed  of  coal  in  this  island,  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion, not  more  than  six  or  eight  feet  below  the  surface ;  but  it  has  been 
chiefly  used  for  ballast. 


C.    ST  JOHN'S  OR  PRINCE  EDWARD'S  ISLAND. 

This  island  is  about  60  miles  in  length,  by  30  in  breadth,  and  is  attach- 
ed to  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  French  inhabitants,  about  4000, 
surrendered,  with  Cape  Breton,  in  1745.  It  it  said  to  be  fertile,  with  se- 
veral streams.  A  lieutenant-governor  resides  at  Charlotte-town ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island  are  computed  at  5000. 


7.    THE  BERMUDAS,  OR  SOMMERS'  ISLANDS,  &c. 

They  are  four  in  number,  and  were  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  under 
John  Bermudas  in  1527  ;  but  being  afterwards  neglected  by  them,  they 
were  again  disclosed  by  the  shipwreck  of  Sir  George  Sommers  in  1609.  Of 
these  little  islands  the  chief  is  that  called  St  George,  with  a  capital  of  the 
same  name,  containing  about  500  houses  built  of  a  soft  freestone,  the  in- 
habitants being  about  3000,  and  those  of  all  the  isles  perhaps  about  1)000. 
There  is  a  governor,  council,  and  general  assembly  ;  the  religion  being 
that  of  the  church  of  England.  The  people  are  chiefly  occupied  in  build- 
ing light  ships  of  their  cedars,  in  which  they  trade  to  North  America  and 
the  West  Indies.  It  would  appear  that  these  remote  isles  were  uninhabit- 
ed when  settled  by  the  English.  I\Ir  IMorse  says  that  the  blacks  are  here 
twice  as  numerous  as  the  whites  ;  and  that  a  great  part  of  their  trade 
consists  in  carrying  salt  to  America. 

The  isle  of  Anticogti,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St  Lawrence,  is  full  of 
rocks,  and  has  no  harbour,  but  is  covered  with  wood  ;  and  excellent  cod  is 
found  on  the  shores. 

The  small  island  of  Pictou  is  between  that  of  St  John  and  Nova  Scotia. 

The  small  isles  of  St  Pierre  and  Miquelon  were  ceded  to  tlie  French  in 
1763. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

DivisioKs. — Northern  States,  or  New  England;  viz. 
1.  New  Hampshire;  2.  Vermont ;  3.  Massachusetts  (a)  ; 
4.  Maine  ;  5.  Connecticut ;  6.  Rhode  Island. — Middle 
States.  1.  New  York;  2.  Pennsylvania  (6);  3.  New 
Jersey  ;  4.  Delaware. — Southern  States.  1.  Maryland 
(c)  ;  2.  Virginia  (cZ)  ;  3.  N.  Carolina  {e)  ;  4.  S.  Caro- 
lina  ;  5.  Georgia  {f)  ;   6.  Alabama.* — Western  States. 

1.  Ohio  ;f  2.  Indiana  ;f  3.  Illinois  ;-f-  4.  Kentucky  ;  5. 
Missouri;!  ^*-  Tennessee;  7.  Mississippi;!  8.  Louisiana. 
— Territories,  not  yet  erected  into  States.  1.  Arkan- 
sas ;!  2.  Michigan  ;f  3.  Florida.* 

Towns. — Northern  States.  1.  Portsmouth,  Durham; 

2.  Bennington,  Windsor;  3.  Boston  (/i),  Salem,  Cam- 
bridge; 4.  Portland,  Belfast;  5.  New  London,  Hart- 
ford, Newhaven  ;  6.  Newport,  Providence. — Middle 
States.  L  New  York  (i),  Albany,  Hudson,  Saratoga 
(A:)  ;  2.  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg ;  3.  Trenton,  Burhng- 
ton,  Perth- Amboy  ;  4.  Dover,  Newcastle. — Southern 
States.  L  Annapolis, Baltimore;  2.  Washingtox,  Rich- 
mond, Williamsburg ;  3.  Raleigh  (Z),  Nevvbern,  Tren- 
ton, Edenton ;  4.  Charlestown,  Columbia,  George- 
town ;  5.  Louisville,  Augusta,  Savannah  ;  6.  Cahawba, 
Mobile. — Western  States.  1.  Chilicothe,  Columbus  ;  2. 
Vincennes,  or  Vincent ;  3.  Vandalia ;  4.  Lexington, 
Frankfort,  Louisville ;  5.  St  Louis,  Franklin  ;  6.  Knox- 
ville,  Nashville,  Clarksville ;  7.   New  Orleans,  Made- 

•  Alabama  and  Florida  are  on  the  gulf  of  IMexico. 

J  Ohio,  Indiana, §  Illinois,  and  JMichigan,  are  between  the  rivers  Ohio 
Mississippi. 
X  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  ^Mississippi,  are  all  included  in  what  was 
once  called  Louisiana,  W.  of  the  river  Mississippi. 


§  On  the  banks  of  the  Wabash. 
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sonville,  Opeloussas. — Territories.  1.  Arkopolis,  Law- 
rence ;  2.  Detroit ;  3.  St  Augustine,  St  Mark's,  Pensa- 
cola. 

Islands. — Long  Island,  Staten,  Martha's  Vineyard, 
Nantucket. 

Mountains. — The  Blue,  the  North,  the  Apalachian 
or  Allegany,  Laurel,  Cumberland. 

Bays. — Penobscot,  Casco,  Barnstaple,  the  Sound, 
Delaware,  Chesapeak;  Currituck,  Albemarle,  and  Pam- 
lico Sounds. 

Capes. — Ann,  Cod,  May,  Charles,  Henry,  Hatteras, 
Lookout,  Fear. 

Rivers. — Mississippi,  (receives  the  Missouri,  Ark- 
ansas or  Alkansas,  Red  River,  Ohio,)  St  Croix,  Con- 
necticut, Hudson,  Delaware,  Susquehanna,  Potomack, 
Savannah.  >■ 

Additional  Rivers. — The  Fluviana  or  James  River  enters 
the  S.  of  Chesapeak  Bay.  The  Roanoke  enters  Albejnarle  Sound. 
The  Pamlico  and  Cape  Fear  in  N.  Carolina.  The  Pedee  and 
Santee  in  S.  Carolina. 

(a)  In  Massachusetts  the  battle  of  Bunker^s  Hill  was  fought  between  the 

Americans  and  the  British  on  the  17th  of  June  1775 {b)  Pennsylvania 

was  granted  to  William  Pcnn  hy  t'harles  1 1,  of  England,  in  lieu  of  a  debt 
due  by  that  government  to  Penn,  who  purchased  the  laud  of  the  Indians 

for  a  mere  trifle,  and  built  Philadelphia (c)  Man/la/id,  so  called  from 

Mary,  queen  to  Charles  I [d)  Vir<iiuia  was  the  first  British  settlement 

made  in  America,  and  takes  its  name  from  our  vir<jin  queen  Elizabeth,  in 
whose  reign  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  made  the  first  attempt  to  settle  a  colony 

about  1583. (e)  The  CaroVoias  were  settled  in  the  reign  of  Charles 

(Carohis)  II.  of  England,  and  so  called  in  honour  ofhim. (/)  Georgia 

was  settled  by  the  English  in  17-32,  in  the  reign  of  George  II {g)  Lou- 
isiana was  settled  by  the  French  under  Z,oi»A- XIV.  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  named  after  him.     Ncic  Orleans,  the  capital  of  Louisiana,  was 

built  in  1720,  during  the  regency  of  the  duke  of  Orleans (//)  Boston  is 

the  birth-place  of  the  great  Franklin (i)  N'eic  York  was  conquered 

by  the  English  from  the  Swedes  and  Dutch  in  1G04,  and  took  its  name  from 
James  duke  of  York,  brother  to  King  Charles  II.,  to  whom  it  was  granted. 

(A")  Saratoga.,  where,  in   1777,  a  British  army  imder  General  Bur- 

goyne,  surrendered  to  the  Americans,  under  General  Gates (/)  Balegh, 

or  Raleigh,  so  named  in  honour  of  the  celebrated  Sir  AV alter  Raleigh. 

I.     Historical  Geography  of  the  United  Stales. 

1st,  Extent — The  extent  of  that  part  of  the  Tnitcd  States  which  is 
formed  into  states  and  territories,  is  about  1200  miles  from  north  to  south, 
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and  900  from  east  to  west.  The  area  is  about  1,050,000  square  miles  ;  but 
the  government  extends  its  claims  to  all  the  vast  region  from  the  ]Mississippi 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  between  the  parallels  of  42  and  49.  Including  this 
tract  of  country,  the  United  States  embrace  a  surface  of  two  millions  of 
square  mUes.  The  population,  in  1}]20,  was  9,638,226. 
2d,CHB0X0L0GY — The  original  population  consisted  of  many  wild  and 
rude  tribes,  whose  denominations  and  memory  have  almost  perished.  The 
progress  of  the  English  colonies  has  been  already  detailed  ;  and  there  are 
numerous  descendants  of  the  Germans,  Dutch,  and  Swedes,  who  formed 
considerable  settlements.  The  13  original  states  long  flourished  as  pro- 
vinces of  Great  Britain  ;  but  parliament  attempting  to  tax  them  by  its 
sole  authority,  without  the  intervention  of  their  assemblies,  a  civil  war  en- 
sued. The  Americans  formed  a  congress,"  which,  in  1776,  disclaimed  all 
dependence  on  the  mother  country  ;  the  French  king  entered  into  an  alli- 
ance with  them  in  1778 ;  the  colonies,  powerfully  assisted  by  France,  Spain, 
and  Holland,  were  successful ;  and  Great  Britain  acknowledged  their  in- 
dependence by  the  peace  of  1783.  In  1812  a  second  war  arose  between  die 
Americans  and  British,  which  was  closed  in  December  1814  by  the  treaty 
of  Ghent.     The  number  of  states  is  now  increased  to  24. 


II.    Political  Geography. 

1st,  Remgion. — There  is  no  established  religion  ;  but  each  sect  is  left 
in  full  possession  of  toleration.  The  most  numerous  sects  are  the  Pres- 
byterians, Baptists,  Independents,  and  Episcopalians. 

2d,  Government — The  federal  constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
administered  by  a  congress,  consisting  of  a  president,  vice-president,  senate, 
and  house  of  representatives.  The  representatives  are  elected  every  second 
year ;  the  senators  are  chosen  for  six  years,  and  the  president  and  vice- 
president  for  four.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  two  councils, 
while  the  executive  is  lodged  with  the  president. 

3d,  Laws — Each  state  has  its  own  laws  ;  but  in  all  the  states  the 
laws  are  founded  on  those  of  England. 

4th,  Army  and  Navy — The  army  of  the  United  States  in  1824 
amounted  only  to  5779  men  ;  but  the  mUitia  includes  about  1,000,000  of 
men.  The  navy  in  1824  consisted  of  7  ships  of  the  line,  4  frigates  of  44 
guns,  3  of  36,  and  12  smaller  vessels.  There  were  5  ships  of  the  line  build- 
ing, and  5  large  frigates. 

5th,  Revenue The  revenue  of  the  United  States  is  derived  from  the 

duties  on  imports,  the  sale  of  public  lands,  and  the  post-office.  In  1824 
it  amounted  to  20  millions  of  dollars,  or  £4,400,000.  The  public  debt  is 
about  90  millions  of  dollars,  or  i'19, 000,000  sterling,  and  tlie  annual  in- 
terest  on  the  same  is  about  one  million. 


III.    Civil  Geography. 

1st,  Manners  and  Customs — In  their  manners  the  Americans 
closely  resemble  the  English,  from  whom  they  are  sprung.  They  are 
acute,  active,  enterprising,  brave,  frank,  and  high-spirited  ;  but  they  are 
charged  with  being  boastful,  quarrelsome  ;  and  in  mercantile  matters,  ex- 
cessively addicted  to  speculation,  and  not  very  scrupulous  in  their  dealings 
with  others. 

2d,  Language — The  English  language  is  in  general  use  from  one 
end  of  the  union  to  the  other;  but  German,  Spanish,  and  French,  are  spoken 
in  some  places. 
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3d,   LiTEHATURE Before  the  war  of  independence,  Franklin  had 

become  a  distinguished  name  in  letters  ;  and  many  authors  of  consider- 
able merit  have  since  arisen  in  the  United  States.  Literary  academies 
publish  their  transactions ;  while  magazines  and  an  astonishing  number 
of  newspapers  contribute  to  the  popular  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge. 
In  the  northern  and  middle  states  the  mass  of  the  people  are  better  educat- 
ed than  in  any  other  country.in  the  world. 

4th,  Manufactures — The  domestic  manufactures  in  coarse  cloths, 
serges,  flannels,  cotton,  and  linen  goods  of  several  sorts,  not  only  suffice 
for  the  families,  but  are  sometimes  sold,  and  even  exported  ;  and  in  most 
districts,  a  great  part  of  the  dress  is  the  product  of  domestic  industry. 
Good  wines  have  been  made  by  Swiss  settlers  on  the  Ohio,  from  various 
wild  grapes,  which  grow  spontaneously  in  these  regions.  The  sugar  from 
the  maple  is  prepared  in  the  northern  and  middle  states,  and  in  the  south-' 
ern  states  it  is  manufactured  from  the  cane.  The  whole  value  of  the  goods 
manufactured  in  1810  was  estimated  at  170,000,000  of  dollars  ;  and  it  is 
now  probably  twice  as  great. 

5th,  Commerce. — The  chief  commerce  of  the  United  States  is  still 
centred  in  British  ports,  tho'igh  France  has  a  considerable  share  ;  and 
some  trade  is  also  carried  on  with  the  West  Indies,  Spain,  Portugal,  Hol- 
land, and  the  Baltic That  w  ith  the  East  Indies  and  Africa  is  inconsider- 
able. The  chief  exports  are,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  cotton,  coffee,  flax, 
dried  and  pickled  fish,  whale  oil  and  whalebone,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  in- 
digo, sheep,  hogs,  molasses,  Uir,  turpentine,  American  rum,  tobacco,  furs, 
staves,  shingles,  planks,  boards,  and  timber  in  general.  The  exports 
amount  to  about  80  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  or  £17,500,000  sterling. 


IV.     Natural  Geography. 

1st,  Climate  axd  Seasons The  climate  of  the  United  Territories 

is  chiefly  remarkable  for  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold,  and  the  con- 
trary. The  wind  from  the  N.W.  is  violently  cold,  as  it  passes  a  wide  ex- 
panse of  the  frozen  continent.  In  che  plains  on  the  E.  of  the  Apalachian 
chain,  the  summer  heats  are  immoderate  ;  and  in  some  places  even  ice  will 
not  preserve  poultry  or  fish  from  putrefaction.  Towards  the  mountains 
the  climate  is  salutary,  even  in  the  southern  states.  In  the  northern  states, 
tlie  winter  is  longer  and  more  severe  than  in  England,  but  the  summer 

heat  more  intense The  seasons  in  the  United  States  generally  correspond 

with  those  in  Europe,  but  not  witli  the  equality  to  be  expected  on  a  con- 
tinent; as,  even  during  the  summer  heats,  smgle  days  will  occur  which 
require  the  warmth  of  a  fire. 

2d,  Face  of  the  Country — Tlie  abundance  of  timber,  and  the 
diversity  of  the  foliage,  contribute  greatly  to  enrich  the  landscape,  which, 
however,  is  less  ennobled  by  lofty  mountains  than  by  rivers  of  great  mag- 
nitude. To  the  E.  of  the  Apalachian  mountains,  the  land  becomes  m 
many  places  exceedingly  level,  and  is  traversed  by  numerous  rivers  and 
streams.  Several  lakes,  forests,  and  swamps,  occur  in  tlus  extensive  ter- 
ritory. 

3d,  Sou.  and  Agriculture — The  soil,  though  of  various  de- 
scriptions, is  generally  fertile The  Americans  are  well  skilled  in  agri- 
culture ;  and  it  is  computed  that  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  are  employed  in  this  labour.  Among  tlie  numerous  pro- 
ducts are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  buck  wheat,  oats,  beans,  pease,  and  maize, 
the  last  a  native  grain.  Kice  is  cultivated  in  Virginia,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio.  Honp  and  flax  are  considerable  objects  of  attention.  That 
invaluable  plant,  the  potato,  is  a  native  of  the  country ;  as  are  several 
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kinds  of  melon  and  cucumber.  Hops  are  also  cultivated.  In  the  southern 
states  a  good  deal  of  tobacco  is  raised  ;  but  cotton  is  the  leading  article, 
and  is  most  extensively  cultivated. 

4th,  Animals — The  domestic  zoology  of  the  United  States  nearly 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  parent  country,  with  some  few  shades  of 
difference  in  size  and  colour.  Among  the  larger  wild  animals  may  be 
mentioned  the  bison.  The  musk  bull  and  cow  only  appear  in  the  more 
western  regions,  beyond  the  3Iississippi.  Among  the  animals  now  lost 
are  classed  the  mammoth,  whose  enormous  bones  are  particularly  found 
near  the  salt-springs  upon  the  Ohio.  The  American  stag  rather  exceeds 
the  European  in  size.  Bears,  wolves,  and  foxes,  are  found  in  all  the 
states,  together  with  a  few  rapacious  animals  of  the  cat  kind,  improperly 
called  panthers  and  tigers.  The  beaver  is  well  known  from  the  fur,  and 
the  singular  formation  of  his  cabin,  built  in  ponds  for  the  sake  of  security. 
Some  kinds  of  monkeys  are  said  to  be  found  in  the  southern  states. 
Among  the  birds,  there  are  many  kinds  of  eagles,  vultures,  owls,  &c. 
The  largest  aquatic  bird  is  the  wild  swan,  which  sometitnes  weighs  36 
pounds.  Some  of  the  frogs  are  of  remarkable  size ;  and  the  tortoise  or 
turtle  supplies  a  delicious  food,  while  the  alligator  is  frequent  in  the 
southern  rivers.  Of  serpents,  near  40  kinds  are  found  in  the  United 
States.  The  rattlesnake  is  the  largest,  being  from  four  to  six  feet  in 
length.  Among  the  fish  are  most  of  those  which  are  esteemed  in  Europe. 
In  Virginia  is  found  the  humming  bird,  sucking  the  honey  of  various 
flowers,  and  rapidly  glancing  in  the  sun  its  indescribable  hues  of  green, 
purple,  and  gold. 

5th,  Minerals — In  the  United  States  are  found  mines  of  silver, 
iron,  copper,  lead,  limestone,  and  coal.  Amethysts,  or  violet-coloured 
crystals,  are  found  in  Virginia.  In  the  province  of  Vermont  there  is  a 
remarkable  sulphureous  spring,  which  dries  up  in  two  or  three  years, 
and  bursts  out  in  another  place.  Those  of  Saratoga,  in  the  province  of 
New  York,  are  remarkably  copious,  and  surrounded  with  singular  petri- 
factions. 

6th,  Natural  Curiosities In  the  province  of  Vermont  is  a 

curious  stalactitic  cave,  in  which,  after  a  descent  of  104  feet,  there  opens 
a  spacious  room  about  20  feet  in  breadth  and  100  in  length,  with  a  circu- 
lar nail  at  the  farther  end,  at  the  bottom  of  which  boils  up  a  deep  spring 
of  clear  water.  Near  Durham,  in  New  Hampshire,  is  a  rock,  so  poised 
on  another,  as  to  be  moved  with  one  finger.  In  the  province  of  New 
York,  a  rivulet  runs  under  a  hill  about  70  yards  in  diameter,  forming  a 
beautiful  arch  in  the  rock ;  and  there  is  a  stalactitic  cave,  in  which  was 
found  the  petrified  skeleton  of  a  large  snake.  In  the  territory  on  the 
N.  W.  of  the  Ohio,  the  savannas,  or  rich  plains,  extend  30  or  40  miles 
without  any  tree ;  they  are  crowded  with  deer,  wild  cattle,  and  turkeys, 
and  often  visited  by  bears  and  wolves  ;  but  this  district  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  a  number  of  old  forts  of  an  oblong  form,  with  an  adjoining  tumu- 
lus or  tomb. 


MEXICO  AND  GUATIMALA. 

Divisions. — 1.  Old  Mexico  or  New  Spain,  includ- 
ing Guatimala  ;  2.  New  Mexico  ;  3.  California. 

Towns. — 1.  Mexico,  Guadalaxara,  Acapulco,  Gua- 
timala, La  Vera  Cruz,  Campeachy,  Merida,  Truxillo  ; 
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2.  Santa  Fe,  St  Antonio,  Cinaloa  ;  3.  St  Juan,  Loretto, 
Monterey. 

MouKTAiNs — The  Topian  Chain,  extending  from 
Guadalaxara  700  mife^  towards  the  north. 

Bays,  Capes,  and  Lakes. — See  N.  America. 

Rivers. — Rio  Bravo  or  Rio  del  Norte,  Colorado. 


I.     Historical  Geography. 

1st,  ExTEXT Mexico  extends  about  2000  miles  from  south  to  north, 

and  its  extreme  breadth  is  about  1200.  The  population  was  estimated  by 
Humboldt  in  1822  at  6,800,000. 

2d,  Chronology The  origin  of  the  Mexicans  remams  in  great 

obscurity,  after  the  researches  of  many  ingenious  and  learned  men.  The 
chief  features  of  their  history  are  wars  and  rebellions,  famines  and  inunda- 
tions. In  1521,  the  empire  gf  Mexico  was  subdued  by  the  Spanish  army 
under  Fernando  Coriez.  After  a  civil  war  of  ten  years  duration,  Mexico 
established  its  independence  in  1821,  and  now  constitutes  a  federal  re- 
public 


II.     Political  Geography. 

1st,  Religion. — By  the  new  constitution,  the  Catholic  religion  is 
declared  to  be  the  religion  of  the  state,  and  the  public  exercise  of  every 

other  is  forbidden The  ancient  Mexicans  believed  in  the  immortality  of 

the  soul,  and  a  kind  of  transmigration ;  the  good  being  transformed  into 
birds,  and  the  bad  into  creeping  animals.  The  prijicipal  deities  were 
thirteen  in  number,  among  whom  were  the  sun  and  moon.  Human  sacri- 
fices were  deemed  the  most  acceptable  ;  and  every  captive  taken  in  war 
was  cruelly  tortured  and  sacrificed.  The  heart  and  head  were  the  portic^n 
of  the  gods,  while  the  body  v.as  resigned  to  the  captor,  who,  with  his 
friends,  feasted  upon  it.  The  liuman  victims  sacrificed  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  two  temples  were  12,210. 

2d,  Government The  ancient  government  of   Mexico  was  an 

hereditary  monaichy.  Despotism  seems  to  have  begun  with  the  celebrat- 
ed Rlontezuma By  the  new  constitution  Mexico  became  a  federal  re- 
public, composed  of  15  states.  The  general  government  is  vested  in  a 
congress,  consisting  of  two  houses,  and  a  president,  and  is  in  all  its  leading 
features  constructed  on  the  plan  of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

3d,  Army  and  Navy Mexico  has  at  present  no  navy ;  and  the 

amount  of  the  army  is  not  known  with  certainty. 
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4th,  Revenue The  revenue  which  Mexico  yielded  to  the  Spanish 

crown  has  been  shewn  by  Dr  Robertson  to  amount  to  above  £1,000,000 
sterling,  but  there  were  great  expenses. 


III.     Civil  Geography. 

1st,  Manners  and  Customs — The  wars  of  the  ancient  Mexicans 
were  constant  and  sanguinary  ;  and  their  manners  in  general  correspond- 
ed with  this  barbarous  disposition,  the  principal  warriors  covering  them- 
selves with  the  skins  of  tne  sacrificed  victims,  and  dancing  through  the 
streets.  On  the  death  of  a  chief,  a  great  number  of  his  attendants  were 
sacrificed. — But  since  the  progress  of  Christianity,  and  the  long  establish, 
ment  of  a  foreign  yoke,  the  manners  have  become  more  mild  and  amiable. 
So  extremely  attached  are  they  to  games  of  chance,  that  they  will  even 
pledge  their  own  persons,  as  Tacitus  reports  of  the  ancient  Germans.  As 
nourishment  is  cheap,  and  labour  dear,  they  gain  enough  in  two  days  to 
support  them  a  week,  whence  they  fall  into  drunkenness  and  other  excesses. 
All  the  JMexican  ladies  smoke  tobacco.  They  only  cease  to  smoke  when 
they  eat  or  sleep,  and  even  light  a  cigar  when  they  bid  you  good  night. 
They  generally  eat  eight  times  a  day.  They  can  only  acknowledge  the 
goodness  of  their  dinner  or  supper  with  the  tears  in  their  eyes.  A  meal  at 
which  no  one  cried  would  be  regarded  as  good  for  nothing,  a  great  delight 
of  the  ladies  being  to  shed  tears  all  the  time. 

2d,  Language — The  fllexican  language  appears  to  differ  radically 
from  the  Peruvian.  The  words  are  of  a  surprising  and  unpronounceable 
length,  resembling  in  this  respect  the  language  of  the  savages  in  N. 
America,  and  some  of  the  African  dialects  ;  but  strongly  contrasted  with 
those  of  Asia,  in  which  the  most  polished,  as  the  Chinese,  are  monosylla- 
bic. Some  of  the  words  are  of  sixteen  syllables.  In  speaking  to  their 
curates  the  Mexicans  employ  a  word  of  twenty-seven  letters,  Notlazomiu 
huizleopioccatatzin,  whicn  signifies  "  venerable  priest,  whom  I  cherish  as 
my  father."  The  number  of  languages  in  New  Spain,  by  Humboldt's 
account,  is  above  twenty  ;  and  of  fourteen  there  are  already  pretty  com- 
plete grammars  and  dictionaries To  literature  the  Mexicans  have  no 

great  claim.  Some  pamphlets  on  ^Mexican  antiquities  have  appeared  ; 
and  botany  begins  to  be  studied.  There  has  been  recently  published  a 
work  on  mineralogy,  digested  according  to  the  system  of  Werner. 

3d,  Manufactures  and  Commerce The  manufactures  of  New 

Spain  are  not  of -much  consequence.  Coarse  cottons  form  the  universal 
dress  of  the  Indians.  The  principal  manufactures  are  those  of  woollen 
cloth,  indigo,  cotton,  silk,  and  plate ;  there  are  also  potteries  and  glass- 
houses  The  commerce  of  'he  country  has  been  almost  am:ihilated  by  the 

revolution  ;  but  under  the  Spanish  rule  it  was  divided  into  five  distinct 
heads  :  that  with  China,  or  rather  the  Philippine  islands,  that  with  Peru, 
the  West  Indies,  Spain,  and  the  interior  of  the  viceroyalty.  The  trade 
with  Spain  was  the  best  regulated.  The  imports  amounted  to  about 
14,000,000  of  dollars,  while  the  exports  were  computed  at  3,500,000. 
The  interior  trade  has  hitherto  been  very  insignificant,  because  there  are 
neither  canals  nor  good  roads. 


IV.     Natural  Geography. 

1st,  Climate  and  Seasons. — The  climate  of  this  interesting  country 
is  singularly  diversified,  combining  the  tropical  seasons  and  rains  with  the 
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temperature  of  the  southern  and  even  middle  countries  of  Europe.  The 
rains,  however,  temper  the  extreme  heat,  which  would  otherwise  be  intol- 
erable in  this  climate.  The  maritime  districts  of  Mexico  are  hot  and  un- 
healthy, so  as  to  occasion  much  perspiration  even  in  January.  The 
inland  mountains,  on  the  contrary,  wiU  sometimes  present  white  frost  and 
ice  in  the  dog-days.  In  other  inland  provinces  the  climate  is  mUd  and  be- 
nign, with  some  momentary  snow  in  winter  ;  but  no  artificial  warmth  is ' 
found  necessary,  and  animals  sleep  all  the  year  under  the  open  sky.  There 
are  plentiful  rains,  generally  after  mid-day,  from  April  till  September ; 
and  hail-storms  are  not  unknown.  Thunder  is  common,  and  earthquakes 
are  frequent,  though  not  often  very  destructive. 

2d,  Face  of  the  Country. — Grand  ridges  of  mountains,  nume- 
rous volcanoes,  some  of  them  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  precipices  and 
cataracts  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Rosa,  delicious  vales,  fertile  plains,  pic- 
turesque lakes  and  rivers,  romantic  cities  and  villages,  an  union  of  the 
trees  and  vegetables  of  Europe  and  America,  contribute  to  diversify  this 
country. 

3d,  Soil  and  Agricdlttjre The  soil  is  often  a  deep  clay,  of  sur- 
prising fertility,  and  requiring  no  manure  save  irrigation Agrictilture 

has  of  late  years  made  considerable  progress,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  Spanish 
authors.  The  cultivation  of  cotton,  indigo,  sugar,  tobacco,  pimento, 
vines,  and  cochineal,  is  particularly  alluded  to. 

4th,  Animals — Among  the  most  singular  animals  is  the  Mexican  or 
hunchback  dog,  a  kind  of  porcupine.  What  is  called  the  tiger  seems  a 
species  of  pantner,  and  sometimes  grows  to  a  great  size.  The  largest  quad- 
ruped is  the  danta,  anta,  or  tapir,  about  the  size  of  a  middling  mule,  being 
amphibious.  In  California  there  are  said  to  be  wild  sheep.  The  birds  of 
New  Spain  are  particularly  numerous  and  curious.  What  is  called  a  lion 
rather  resembles  a  cat  in  figure  and  manners.  Tame  snakes  are  also  kept 
in  the  fields  of  maize,  where  they  destroy  rats,  moles,  and  insects.  The 
buffalo  of  N.  America  is  common,  and  valuable  for  its  wool,  skin,  and 
flesh.  Horses,  mules,  and  beeves,  are  common  and  cheap  in  New  Spain. 
Wild  goats  and  wild  boars  abound.  In  the  southern  provinces  are  found 
armadillos,  many  varieties  of  apes,  beautiful  birds,  and  insects ;  among 
the  latter  there  is  a  species  of  ant,  which  elaborates  a  kind  of  honey,  so 
abundant  as  to  be  an  article  of  commerce.  Its  form  and  all  its  habits  are 
those  of  the  common  ant,  but  it  is  veined  with  gray  and  black.  The  sin- 
gularity is,  that  in  the  spring  the  beUy  swells  with  honey  to  the  size  of  a 
cherry.     The  honey  is  of  the  same  taste  with  that  of  the  bee. 

5th,  Minerals — The  mineralogy  of  the  Spanish  empire  in  N.  Ame- 
rica is  beyond  doubt  the  most  valuable  in  the  Known  \vorld,  as,  within  a 
district  comparatively  small,  it  yields  a  greater  amount  of  wealth  than  all 
South  America — The  gold  and  silver  mines  are  particularly  productive. 
In  the  province  of  Sonora  are  found  lumps  of  gold,  so  large  as  sometimes 
to  wein;h  six  pounds,  at  the  depth  of  only  two  feet.  One  mine,  in  IJSfi, 
yielded  balls  of  virgin  silver  weighing  near  -.0  hundred  weight.  The  mines 
of  New  Spain,  in  1802,  yielded  27,000,000  of  dollars,  piastres  fortes,  and 
might  have  produced  30,000,000,  or  near  £7,000,000  sterling.  There  are 
besides  mines  of  copper,  quicksilver,  iron,  tin,  lead,  amber,  and  asphalt. 
Among  the  precious  stones  are  a  few  diamonds,  with  amethysts  and  tur- 
quoises. The  mountains  also  produce  jasper,  marble,  aJabaster,  magnet, 
steatite,  jad  and  talc There  are  several  mineral  waters  of  various  quali- 
ties, sulphureous,  vitriolic,  and  aluminous  ;  and  some  springs  ef  great 
heat ;  but  none  seem  to  be  particularly  distinguished. 

<ith.  Natural  Curiosities Besides  the  volcanoes  there  are  many 

natural  curiosities,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  being  the  Ponte  de  Dios, 
or  bridge  of  God,  resembling  the  natural  bridge  in  the  territory  of  the 
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United  States.  It  is  about  100  miles  S,  E.  from  Mexico,  over  a  deep  river, 
and  is  constantly  passed  as  a  highway.  The  other  chief  curiosities  are,  a 
mountain  or  hill  of  loadstones,  and  the  famous  Ahahuete,  or  cypress, 
which  is  73  feet  in  circumference.  Un  the  sea-coast  of  Florida  the  shoot- 
ing of  the  stars,  as  it  is  termed,  is  sometimes  so  general  throughout  the 
firmament,  as  to  appear  like  a  grand  fire-work  of  sky-rockets,  flying  in  all 
directions,  a  spectacle  singularly  awful  and  sublime.  The  bodies  of  dead 
fish  filling  the  ocean  with  phosphoric  matter,  and  a  vast  weight  of  water 
flowing  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  probably  bringing  prodigious  num- 
bers of  these  bodies  ;  may  not  this  appearance  arise  from  the  evaporation 
of  the  phosphorus  under  the  strong  heat  of  a  tropical  sun  ? 

GUATIMALA. 

GuATiMALA,  following  the  example  of  Blexico,  declared  itself  inde- 
pendent in  1823,  under  the  title  of  the  Confederation  of  Central  America. 
It  consists  of  five  states,  Guatimala,  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and 
Costa  Rica,  to  which  it  is  expected  Chiapa  will  be  added.  The  govern- 
ment is  republican  and  federal.  The  population  is  supposed  to  amount  to 
a  million  and  a  half,  including  Indians.  The  climate  is  simUar  to  that  of 
Mexico,  except  that  the  heat  and  moisture  are  rather  greater. 


INDEPENDENT  COUNTRIES 

IN  THE 

NORTH  AND  NORTH-WEST  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

1.  In  Greenland  is  Cape  Farewell. 

2.  In  Labrador  is  Fort  Nain. 

3.  In  New  North  and  South  Wales,  and  East  Main, 
are  Churchill  Fort  or  Prince  of  Wales'  Fort,  York 
Fort,  Severn  House,  Albany  Fort,  Moose  Fort,  and 
East  Main  Factory  ;  on  the  confines  of  Upper  Canada 
are  Brunswick  House,  and  Frederick  House. — The 
rivers  Churchill,  Port  Nelson,  and  Severn,  enter  Hud- 
son's Bay ;  and  the  Albany,  Moose,  and  East  Main, 
enter  James's  Bay. 

4.  In  the  Central  and  North-west  Regions  are  the 
Copper,  Dog-ribbed,  Creek,  Hare,  Black-footed,  Doeg, 
and  Mountain  Indians ;  also,  the  Chicasaws,  Miamis, 
Cherokees,  Nadowesses,  Ottagamis,  and  Chipaways. — 
The  principal  rivers  are,  the  Copper-mine  River,  and 
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Mackenzie's  River,  both  falling  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  ; 
the  Slave  River,  the  Unjiga  or  Peace  River,  the  river 
Oregan  or  Great  River  of  the  West. — Of  lakes,  there 
are  Red  Lake,  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Lake  of  the  Hills, 
Winnipeg  Lake,  and  Slave  Lake — The  chief  moun- 
tains are  the  Stony  or  Rocky  Mountains. 

5.  On  the  West  Coast  are  Cape  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  promontory  of  Alaska,  Queen  Charlotte's  Isles, 
Nootka  or  King's  George's  Sound,  and  New  Albion. 


Remarks  on  the  Native  Tribes  and  unconquered  Countries. 

'         1.    GREENLAND. 

The  discovery  of  this  extensive  region  was  effected  by  the  people  of 
Iceland,  A.  D.  982 ;  who  called  it  Greenland,  because  they  found  the 
shore  covered  with  green  moss.  The  intercourse  between  this  colony  and 
Denmark  was  maintained  till  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centusy,  the  last 
of  17  bishops  being  named  in  1406  :  and  in  that  century,  by  the  gradual 
increase  of  the  arctic  ice,  the  colony  appears  to  have  been  completely  im- 
prisoned by  the  Frozen  Ocean  ;  while  on  the  W.  a  range  of  impassable 
mountains  and  plains,  covered  with  perpetual  ice,  precluded  all  access. 
In  more  recent  times  the  western  coast  was  chiefly  explored  by  Davis  and 
other  English  navigators  ;  but  there  was  no  attempt  to  settle  any  colony. 
A  pious  Norwegian  clergyman,  named  Egede,  having  probably  read  the 
book  of  Torfaeus,  published  in  1715,  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  melan- 
choly situation  of  this  colony,  if  it  should  be  found  to  exist ;  and  in  1721 
proceeded  to  the  western  shore,  where  he  continued  tiU  1735,  preaching 
the  gospel  to  the  natives ;  his  benevolent  example  has  been  since  followed 
by  several  missionaries.  The  sect  called  Moravians  began  their  settle- 
ments about  30  years  after.  This  dreary  country  may  be  said  to  consist 
of  rocks,  ice,  and  snow ;  but  in  the  southern  parts  there  are  some  small 
junipers,  willows,  and  birch.  There  are  rein-aeer,  and  some  dogs  resem- 
bling wolves,  with  arctic  foxes  and  polar  bears.  Hares  are  common  ;  and 
the  walrus,  and  five  kinds  of  seals,  frequent  the  shores.  The  birds,  par- 
ticularly sea  and  water  fowl,  are  tolerably  numerous,  as  are  the  fish  ;  and 
the  insects  exceed  90  species.  The  short  summer  is  very  warm,  but  foggy  ; 
and  the  northern  lights  diversify  the  gloom  of  winter.  The  natives  are 
short,  with  long  black  hair,  small  eyes,  and  flat  faces,  being  a  branch  of 
the  Esfjuimauj;,  or  American  Samoieds  :  it  is  supposed  that  they  do  not 
exceed  10,000,  the  number  having  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  smaU-pox. 
Their  canoes,  in  which  one  man  proceeds  to  kill  seals,  are  of  a  singular 
construction,  and  have  sometimes  been  wafted  as  far  as  the  Orkneys.  A 
new  minerdl  substance,  called  cryolite,  has  been  recently  found  in  Green- 
land. The  lapis  vllaris  is  of  singular  utility  here  and  in  the  N.  of  Ame- 
rica, being  used  for  lamps  and  cuUnary  utensils.  The  soil  consists  of  un- 
fertile clay  or  sand.  The  winter  is  very  severe  ;  and  the  rocks  often  burst 
by  the  intensity  of  the  frost. 
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2.    LABRADOR. 

This  large  extent  of  coast  was  so  named  by  the  Portuguese  navigator 
who  made  tne  first  discovery.  In  the  inland  parts  there  were  Americaib 
.ravages,  and  on  the  coast  Esquimaucc  ;  but  the  former  have  mostly  retired 
to  the  south,  and  even  the  latter  seem  gradually  to  withdraw.  There  were 
here  only  a  few  factories,  till  the  Ttloravian  clergy  formed  little  settlements, 
particularly  at  JVain,  about  17t>4.  To  these  missionaries  we  are  indebted 
for  the  discovery  of  that  elegant  iridescent  felspar,  called  tlie  Labrador 
stone.  The  birds  are  common  to  the  arctic  regions,  and  the  animals  are 
mostly  of  the  fur-bearing  kind.  The  natives  are  mountaineers  and  Es- 
quimaux ;  the  former  resembling  gypsies,  with  somewhat  of  French  fea- 
tures, from  a  mixture  of  Canadian  blood.  They  chiefly  live  on  rein-deer, 
and  also  kill  foxes,  martens,  and  beavers.  They  live  in  wigwams,  a  kind 
of  tents  covered  with  deer  skin  and  birch  bark  ;  and  are  a  sort  of  Roman 
Catholics,  being  anxious  to  visit  the  priests  at  Quebec.  The  Esquimaux 
are  the  same  people  with  the  (rreenlanders.  They  use  sledges  drawn  by 
dogs,  as  in  Asia. 


■6.    HUDSON'S  BAY. 

The  inland  sea,  commonly  called  Hudson's  Bay,  was  explored  in  ItJlO  ; 
and  a  charter  for  planting  and  improving  the  country,  and  carrying  on 
trade,  was  granted  to  a  company  in  1670.  The  vast  extent  of  ice  and 
snow  is  however  of  little  consequence  considered  in  itself ;  and  it  is  not 
understood  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  company  gain  great  wealth.  The  re- 
gions around  Hudson^  Bay  and  that  of  Labrudor^  have,  by  a  miserable 
compliment  to  the  parent  country,  been  sometimes  called  New  Britain  ; 
the  parts  on  the  W.  of  Hudson's  Bay  have  also  been  called  New  North 
and  South  Wales  ;  while  that  on  the  E.  is  styled  East  Main.  Even  in 
lat.  57",  the  winters  are  extremely  severe  ;  the  ice  on  the  rivers  is  eight 
feet  thick,  and  brandy  coagulates.  The  rocks  burst  with  a  horrible  noise, 
equal  to  fJiat  of  heavy  artillery,  and  the  splinters  are  thrown  to  an  amazing 
distance.  Mock-suns  and  halos  are  not  unfrequent ;  and  the  sun  rises  and 
sets  with  a  large  cone  of  yellowish  light.  The  aurora  borealis  diffuses  a 
variegated  splendour,  which  equals  that  of  the  full  moon  ;  and  the  stars 
sparkle  with  fiery  redness.  The  fish  in  Hudson  sea  are  far  from  numer- 
ous ;  and  the  whale-fishery  has  been  attempted  without  success.  There  are 
few  shell-fish;  and  the  quadrupeds  and  birds  correspond  with  those  of 
Labrador  and  Canada.  The  northern  indigenes  are  Esquimaux ;  but 
there  are  other  savages  in  the  south  ;  and  the  factories  are  visited  by  se- 
veral tribes.  This  sea  has  been  more  recently  explored  by  Captain  Parry, 
who  has  made  some  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  its  geography. 


4.    CENTRAL  PARTS. 

Till  the  journey  of  Mr  Heame^  an  officer  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  com- 
pany,  in  1771,  and  the  more  difficult  and  laborious  enterprises  of  Mr  Mac- 
kenzie in  1789  and  1793,  little  was  known  concerning  the  interior  parts  of 
North  America;  but  the  journey  of  Captain  Franklin,  in  1824,  has  fur- 
nished us  with  still  more  correct  information.  By  a  strange  abuse  of 
terms,  we  speak  familiarly  of  the  savage  nations  of  North  America,  while 
few  of  these  pretended  nations  can  aspire  to  the  name  of  a  tribe,  and  the 

X  2 
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term  clan,  or  even  family,  would  be  more  appropriate.  The  enumeration 
of  these  clans  would  be  tedious  ;  and  a  list  of  400  barbarous  names  would 
little  interest  the  reader.  Their  modes  of  hunting  and  warfare,  their  ex- 
treme cruelty  towards  their  prisoners,  the  singularities  of  scalping,  and  the 
use  of  the  calumet,  are  sufficiently  known. 


5.    WESTERN  COAST. 

The  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  Behring's  Straits  to  the  latitude  of 
51°  north,  is  claimed  by  the  Russians.  The  tract  from  latitude  51°  to  41° 
belongs  to  the  United  States,  and  from  41°  southward  to  Guatimala  is  part 
of  the  Mexican  territory.  The  climate  of  the  west  coast  of  North  America 
is  much  milder  and  a  great  deal  more  humid  than  that  of  the  cast  coast. 


The  Manners,  Customs,  Religion,  Sfc.  of  the  Native  Tribes. 

The  dances  among  the -Indians  are  many  and  various,  and  to  each  of 
them  there  is  a  particular  whoop.  1.  The  calumet  dance.  2.  The  war 
dance.  3.  The  chiefs  dance.  4.  The  set-out  dance.  5.  The  scalp  dance. 
B.  The  dead  dance.  7-  The  prisoner's  dance.  8.  The  return  dance.  9. 
The  spear  dance.  10.  The  marriage  dance.  11.  The  sacrijici?  dance. 
The  Indians  of  Canada,  in  their  war-dances,  sew  hawk-bills  and  smaU 
pieces  of  tin  on  them  to  make  a  jingling  noise.  The  savages  are  esteemed 
very  active  and  nimble-footed.  They  are  also  admL'able  swimmers,  and 
are  not  afraid  of  the  strongest  current.  One  part  of  their  religious  super- 
stition consists  in  each  of  them  having  his  totam,  or  favourite  spirit,  which 
he  believes  watches  over  him.  This  totam,  they  conceive,  assumes  the 
shape  of  some  particular  beast,  which  therefore  they  never  kill,  hunt,  or 
eat.  Dreams  are  much  attended  to  by  the  Indians.  The  Kinistineaux, 
more  properly  Killistons  or  Kistinotu,  are  a  nation  of  some  consequence, 
spread  over  a  vast  extent  of  country  in  the  centre  of  the  northern  part  of 
America.  Their  language  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  people  who  inhabit 
the  coast  of  British  America  on  the  Atlantic,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Esquimaux.  They  are  naturally  mild  and  affable,  as  well  as  just  in  their 
dealings,  not  only  among  themselves,  but  with  strangers.  The  savages  of 
Nootka  are  said  to  be  very  cruel  to  their  captives  taken  in  war,  and  com- 
monly eat  their  children.  They  ;ilso  throw  the  dead  bodies  into  the  sea, 
in  order,  as  they  imagine,  to  attract  the  whales,  as  this  fish  forms  a  fa- 
vourite repast.  In  the  southern  parts  of  North  America,  the  Mexicans 
were  the  most  distinguished  nation,  and  had  advanced  to  some  degree  of 
civilization.  They  seem  to  have  been  followed  by  their  neighbours  of 
Tlascala,  while  many  other  tribes  in  that  quarter,  and  as  far  as  the  Isth- 
mus  of  Darien,  still  continue  in  the  savage  state. 
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WEST  INDIES,  OR  ISLES  OF  COLON. 

1.  The  Great  Antilles. — Cuba,  in  which  is  the 
town  of  Havannah  ;  Jamaica,  in  which  are  Kmgstcyn^ 
Port  Royal,  St  Jago  or  Spanish  Town  ;  St  Domingo 
or  Hispaniola,  in  which  are  St  Domingo,  Port  au 
Prince  ;  Porto  Rico,  having  a  town  of  the  same  name. 

2.  The  Little  Antilles. — Margarita,  Bonaire, 
Cura9oa,  Aruba. 

3.  The  Leeward  Islands. — Anguilla,  St  Martin's, 
Saba,  St  Eustatia,  St  Bartholomew,  St  Christopher's  or 
St  Kitt's,  Barbuda,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  Gua- 
daloupe,  Deseada,  Marigalante,  Dominica. 

4'.  The  Windward  Islands. — Martinico,  St  Lucia, 
St  Vincent,  Granada,  Barbadoes,  Tobago,  Trinidad.* 

5.  The  Virgin  Isles. — The  principal  are  St  Thomas, 
Tortola,  Virgin  Gorda,  Anegada,  St  John's,  Santa 
Cruz  or  St  Croix. 

6.  The  Bahama  or  Lucaya  Islands. — The  prin- 
cipal are  Bahama,  Lucaya,  Providence,  Guanahani  or 
St  Salvador,  the  island  on  which  Columbus  landed. 


Remarks  on  the  West  Indies,  or  Isles  of  Colon. 
1.    CUBA. 

On  his  first  voyage,  after  exploring  the  Bahama  Isles,  Columbus  dis- 
covered Cuba,  which  is  not  less  than  700  British  miles  in  length  ;  but  the 
mean  t)readth  does  not  exceed  70.  In  1508,  it  was  circumnavigated  by 
Ocampo ;  and  in  1511,  was  conquered  by  300  Spaniards,  under  Velasquez- 
The  charge  of  extermination  has  been  brought  against  the  Spaniards  of 
Cuba ;  but  the  natives  equally  vanish  around  all  European  colonies,  the 
refd  destroying  angels  being  the  small  pox  and  spiritous  liquors.  This 
island  is  divided  by  a  chain  of  mountains  passing  E.  and  W.  The  quan- 
tity of  sugar  is  considerable ;  and  the  tobacco  is  esteemed  of  a  more  ex- 
quisite flavour  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  America.  Among  the  pro- 
ducts  must  also  be  reckoned  ginger,  long  pepper,  mastic,  cocoa,  manioc, 
and  aloes.    There  are  mines  of  excellent  copper,  which  supply  the  other 

•  The  Leeward  and  Windward  Islands  are  also  called  the  Caribbee 
Islands. 
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Spanish  colonies  with  domestic  utensils  ;  and  gold  is  not  unknown  in  the 
r  ivers.  The  forests  abound  with  wQd  cattle  and  swine  ;  and  among  the 
trees  are  green  ebony  and  mahogany.  The  people  of  Havanna  are,  like 
other  Spaniards,  fond  of  bull-tights  ;  and,  like  the  Mexicans,  also  infatu- 
ated  with  cock-fighting.  The  balls  form  another  favourite  amusement, 
and  no  invitation  is  require^,  a  genteel  dress  being  sufficient-  The  age  of 
the  inhabitants  generally  extends  to  60  or  70  years  ;  and  though  some  ex- 
ceed that  period,  their  faculties  are  commonly  annihQated ;  the  manner  of 
living  here  being  generally  as  objectionable  as  in  New  Spain. 


2.    ST  DOMINGO. 

This  island,  the  second  in  the  American  archipelago,  is  about  400  Bri- 
tish miles  in  length,  by  100  in  breadth.  Under  the  name  of  Hispaniola^ 
it  was  the  first  Spanish  settlement  in  the  New  World.  The  French 
colony  derived  its  origin  from  a  party  of  buccaneers,  mostly  natives  of 
Normandy,  towards  the  middle  gf  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and  the  w^est- 
em  part  was  formerly  ceded  to  France  by  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  In  17i)0, 
the  population  amounted  to  556,000.  Before  the  revolution,  the  average 
exports,  which  consisted  of  clayed  sugar,  muscovado,  coffee,  cotton,  indigo, 
molasses,  an  inferior  sort  of  rum  called  taffia,  raw  and  tanned  hides, 
amounted  to  X*4,765,000  sterling.  After  many  struggles  between  the 
whites  and  mulattoes,  on  the  21st  June  1793,  about  3000  negro  slaves, 
supported  by  the  mulattoes,  entered  the  capital  city  of  Cape  Francois 
(now  a  heap  of  ruins,)  and  perpetrated  a  universal  massacre  of  the  white 
men,  women,  and  children.  An  independent  empire  of  blacSs  is  now 
formed,  which  has  given  to  the  island  its  original  name  of  Haj/ti,  mean- 
ing high  land. 


3.    JAMAICA. 

This  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1494,  during  his  second 
voyage.  In  1655,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  by  whose  industry 
it  has  become  one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  the  West  Indian  settlements. 
In  size  it  is  the  third  island  in  this  archipelago,  being  about  1/0  British 
miles  in  length,  by  60  in  breadth.  It  is  divided  into  mree  counties,  Corn- 
wall in  the  W.  Surry  in  the  E.  and  Middlcse.v  in  the  centre.  St  Jago  or 
Spanish  Town  is  regarded  as  the  capital ;  while  Kingston  is  the  chief  sea- 
port. The  number  of  slaves  in  1812  was  319,000,  the  whites  are  estimated 
at  30,000,  and  the  free  negroes  and  mulattoes  at  10,000.  The  chief  ex- 
ports are  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  North  America,  in  sugar,  rum, 
coffee,  indigo,  ginger,  and  pimento,  valued  in  1787  at  £2,000,000.  The 
climate,  though  tempered  by  the  sea  breezes,  is  extremely  hot ;  and  the 
days  and  nights  nearly  of  equal  duration.  A  ridge  of  mountains  from  E. 
to  W.  divides  the  island  into  two  parts.  What  is  called  the  Blue  Moun. 
tain  Peak.,  rises  7431  feet  above  tne  level  of  the  sea  ;  and  the  precipices 
are  interspersed  with  beautiful  savannas.  The  bread-fruit  tree,  with  other 
useful  plants,  lias  been  introduced  by  the  exertions  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 


4.    PORTO  RICO. 

This  isle,  which  belongs  to  Spain,  is  about  120  British  miles  in  length, 
by  40  in  breadth.     Its  size  and  consequence  are  well  known  to  the  possess- 
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OTS,  being  a  fertile,  beautiful,  and  well-watered  country.  The  chief  trade 
is  in  sugar,  ginger,  cotton,  hides  ;  with  some  drugs,  fruits,  and  sweet- 
meats ;  and  tne  northern  part  is  said  to  contain  mines  of  gold.  Porto 
Rico  was  discovered  by  Cohimhiis  in  1493  ;  and  was  subjugated  by  Ponce 
de  Leon,  the  first  explorer  of  Florida,  about  the  year  1509. 


5.    THE  CARIBBEE  ISLANDS. 

The  Caribbee  Islands  are  of  noted  fertility  and  commercial  advantage. 
Barbadoes  is  by  far  the  most  important,  as  it  is  supposed  to  contain  17,000 
white  inhabitants  ;  while  the  others  rarely  exceed  2000.  The  Caribbee 
Islands  in  general  were  discovered  by  Columbus,  on  his  second  voyage, 
when  he  visited  Dominica,  Guadaloupe,  and  Antigua ;  but  they  were 
neglected  by  the  Spaniards,  eager  in  quest  of  the  gold  of  the  larger  islands. 
Barbadoes  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  who  having 
made  no  settlement,  it  was  seized  by  the  English  in  the  reign  of  James  1. 
Though  the  isle  be  only  about  20  miles  in  length,  and  13  in  breadth,  yet 
this  early  English  settlement  has  prospered  to  a  surprising  degree,  export- 
ing about  10,000  hhds  of  sugar,  and  600  puncheons  of  rum,  besides  cotton, 
ginger,  &c.  On  the  western  shore  of  Guadaloupe,  Labet  describes  a  sin- 
gular phenomenon,  the  sea  being  so  hot,  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
Siore,  as  to  boil  eggs ;  and  on  moving  tlie  sand,  a  strong  odour  of  sulphur 
is  perceived.  There  is  also  a  boiling  fountain,  and  a  hot  marsh,  the  last 
of  which  is  very  deceitful  and  dangerous  to  strangers.  The  Caribbee  Is- 
lands are  generally  plain  and  fertile ;  being  remarkably  contrasted  with 
the  Bahama  group.  In  some  there  are  smaU  ranges  of  hills ;  and  in  Oua- 
daloupe  there  appear  to  have  been  many  volcanoes,  the  noted  Souffrier 
being  a  kind  of  solfatara,  or  vast  mass  of  sulphur,  emitting  continue 
amoKe.  Dominica  also  contains  several  volcanoes.  The  products  and 
exports  of  all  these  isles  are  similar,  being  sugar,  rum,  coflFee,  cocoa,  indi>. 
go,  cotton,  &c.  Trinidad,  recently  ceded  by  Spain  to  Great  Britain,  is 
about  60  British  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.  while  the  mean  breadth 
may  be  about  50.  Columbus  landed  here  in  1498,  when  he  discovered  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco;  but  the  possession  was  neglected  till  1535.  The 
climate  is  said  to  be  excellent,  and  remarkably  free  from  hurricanes,  which 
are  dreadful  scourges  of  the  other  American  isles.  The  total  population, 
according  to  a  late  survey,  is  about  18,000. 


6.    THE  BAHAMA  OR  LUCAYA  ISLANDS. 

The  Bahama  or  Lucaya  Islands  are  said  to  be  500  in  number,  some 
of  them  mere  rocks,  12  of  them  large  and  fertile.  Few  of  them  are  in- 
habited, and  they  are  subject  to  the  English.  The  islands  which  give 
name  to  the  whole,  are  Bahama  and  f^ucaya.  One  of  these  islands  was 
the  first  land  discovered  by  Columbus,  in  1492,  on  which  he  landed,  and 
called  it  San  Salvador.  They  were  not  known  to  the  English  till  1667, 
when  Captain  Seyle  being  driven  among  them  in  his  passage  to  Carolina, 
gave  his  name  to  one  of  them,  and  afterwards,  being  a  second  time  driven 
upon  it,  called  it  Providence.  The  English  in  the  Bahama  Islands 
are  computed  at  3000  or  4000 ;  half  being  settled  in  Providence.  The  few 
exports  are  cotton,  dyeing  woods,  live  turtle,  and  salt. 
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SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Boundaries. — E.Atlantic  Ocean;  W.  PacificOcean; 
N.  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Darien;  S. 
Southern  Ocean. 

Divisions — 1.  Colombia,  (Terra  Firma)  ;  2.  Peru  ; 
3.  Chili ;  4.  Patagonia ;  5.  La  Plata ;  6.  Brazil,  (in- 
cluding the  greater  part  of  Amazonia);  7.  Guiana; 
8.  Paraguay. 

Islands. — Gallipago  Islands,  Juan  Fernandez  (a), 
Chiloe,  Madre  de  Dios,  Terra  del  Fuego,  Falkland 
Islands,  and  the  Isle  of  Georgia. 

Mountains. — The  Andes,  or  Cordilleras ;  the  high- 
est mountain  of  which  is  Chimborazo  (6). 

Capes, — Roque,  Mary,  Antonio,  Horn. 

RivKEs. — Amazon  (c),  Orinoco,  La  Plata  {d). 

(a)  The  isle  of  Juan  Fernandez^  so  called  from  the  first  discoverer,  is 
uninhabited,  but  is  found  convenient  for  the  English  cruisers  to  touch  at 
and  water.  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotchman,  was  left  on  shore  by  his 
captain  in  this  solitary  place,  where  he  lived  five  years,  till  he  was  dis- 
covered by  Captain  Wood  Kogers,  in  1709.  The  narrative  of  his  pro- 
ceedings in  this  island  gave  rise  to  the  celebrated  production,  "  The  Ad- 
ventures of  Robinson  Crusoe,"  written  by  Daniel  de  Foe. (i)  The 

Andes,  the  highest  mountains  in  America,  extend  from  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien  to  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens,  a  distance  of  4300  miles.  They  ge- 
nerally follow  the  windings  of  the  coast  at  the  distance  of  about  100  miles. 
Chimborazo  is  situated  about  100  miles  to  the  S.  of  Quito  ;  its  height  is 
estimated  at  21,134  feet,  or  nearly  four  miles,  about  5000  feet  higher  than 
Mount  Blanc.  It  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow  about  2400  teet  from 
the  summit.  This  was  supposed  to  be  the  most  elevated  point  on  the 
earth's  surface  till  the  late  survey  of  the  Himmaleh  or  snowy  mountains 
in  the  N.  of  Hindostan  ;  some  of  their  summits  being  several  thousand 

feet  higher (c)  The  Amazon  (called  also  the  Maragnon  or  Orellana), 

is  the  largest  river  in  the  world.  Its  course  is  3300  miles,  its  mouth  is 
150  miles  broad,  and  1500  miles  from  its  mouth  it  is  30  fathoms  deep.  It 
receives  in  its  progress  near  200  other  rivers,  many  of  which  have  a  course 
of  1500  miles,  and  some  of  them  are  not  inferior  to  the  Nile  or  the  Danube. 
——((/)  The  Rio  de  la  Plata,  or  the  River  of  Silver,  is  composed  chiefly 
of  three  great  rivers,  the  Paraguay,  Uraguay,  and  Parana. 
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Remarks  on  South  America. 


The  length  of  South  America  is  nearly  4500  English  miles,  while  the 

breadth  is  about  3200 The  population  of  this  extensive  continent  has 

been  recently  estimated  by  Humboldt  at  11,000,000.  Various  opinions 
have  been  entertained  respecting  its  origin ;  but  the  most  probable  sup. 
position  is,  that  the  tribes  which  entered  North  America  by  IJehring's 
Straits  gradually  extended  themselves  southward,  and  peopled  both  di- 
visions of  this  continent. — The  religion  of  South  America  is  in  general 
the  Roman  Catholic Tehuelia,  or  Patagonia,  seems  to  enjoy  a  tempe- 
rate but  rather  cool  climate.  On  proceeding  towards  the  N.  the  great 
chain  of  the  Andes  constitutes  real  zones  and  climates,  which  strangely 
contradict  the  theories  of  ancient  geographers  :  the  chief  inconveniences  of 
the  torrid  zone  being  extreme  cold  on  the  mountains,  and  extreme  moisture 

in  the  plains Soutli  America  is  best  known  for  its  gold  and  silver  mines. 

The  cnoicest  gums  and  drugs  are  likewise  found  in  various  parts  of  this 
continent.  Spain,  till  lately,  possessed  Terra  Firma  or  Castile  del  Oro. 
Peru,  Chili,  and  Paraguay  or  La  Plata :  the  Portuguese  have  Brazil ; 
Guiana  is  shared  by  the  English  and  French  ;  Amazonia  and  Patagonia 
are  occupied  by  native  tribes — The  great  struggle,  which  began  in  1810 
betwe'en  the  Spanish  colonies  and  the  mother  country,  terminated  by  the 
surrender  of  Callao  in  1826.  The  colonies  now  fonn  independent  states, 
and  Spain  does  not  possess  a  foot  of  land  in  the  American  continent. 


SUBDIVISIONS  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Divisions.— 1.  Colombia;  2.  Peru  ;  3.  Chili ;  4.  Pa- 
tagonia ;  5.  La  Plata ;  6.  Brazil ;  7.  Guiana ;  8.  Pa- 
raguay- 

Towns. — 1.  Panama,  Porto  Bello,  Carthagena,  Tolu, 
St  Martha,  Venezuela,  Maracaybo,  St  Thomas,  St 
Leon  de  Caraccas,  Cumana,  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota, 
Popayan,  Quito ;  2.  Lima,  Callao,  Cusco,  Potosi,  Trux- 
illo  {a),  Payta,  Arica,  Atacama,  Caxamarca,  La  Paz  ; 

3.  St  Jago,  Valparaiso,  St  Juan  de  Frontera,  Valdivia ; 

4.  Port  St  Julian  ;  5.  Buenos  Ayres,  Cordova,  Tucu- 
man,  Mendoza  ;  6.  St  Sebastian  or  Rio  Janeiro,  St 
Salvador,  Para,  Olinda  or  Pernambuco,  St  Paul ;  7.  Par- 
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amaribo,  Essiquibo,  Demerara ;  Cayenne,  St  Louis,  St 
Paul ;  8.  Assumption,  Villa  Rica. 

Islands. — Sandwich  Land,  Isle  Grande,  Trinidada, 
Fernando  Noronha,  Staten  Land,  Masefuero,  St  Felix, 
the  Pearl  Islands  in  the  Bay  of  Panama,  Juanes  or 
Marjo  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon. 

Bays,  Gulfs,  and  Straits. — Bay  of  Panama, 
Buenaventura,  Guyaquil,  Bay  of  all  Saints,  Bay  of 
Ovapok,  Gulf  of  Darien,  Straits  of  MagalHaens,  Straits 
of  Le  Maire. 

Lakes. — Maracaybo,  Parima,  Titicaca. 

Rivers. — Amazon,  La  Plata,  Orinoco,  Francisco, 
Tocantin,  Magdalena ;  in  Guiana  are  Essiquibo,  De- 
merara, Berbice,  and  Surinam. 

(«)   rrwariV/o  was  built  by  Pizarro,  and  settled  by  his  followers;  it  is 
called  after  the  place  of  his  nativity  in  Spain. 


'Remarks. 
1.    ON  COLOMBIA. 

This  part  of  America  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  in  his  thiid 
voyage.  It  was  subdued  and  settled  by  the  Spaniards  about  the  year 
1514. 

After  a  contest  of  ten  years  duration,  the  Spanish  colonies  of  \'enezuela, 
Caraccas,  Santa  Martha,  and  others  fonnerly  comprised  under  the  general 
name  of  Terra  Fimia,  established  their  independence  in  1820,  and  assumed 
the  name  of  the  "  Republic  of  Colombia."  This  country  is  now  divided  into 
ten  departments,  Orinoco,  Venezuela,  Sulia,  Boyaca,  Cundinamarca,  Cauca, 
Magdalena,  Quito,  Panama,  Veragua.  The  government  is  entirely  elective, 
and  is  vested  in  a  president  chosen  for  four  years,  a  house  of  representa- 
tives for  four  years,  and  a  senate  for  eiglit  years.  The  population  of  the 
republic  amounts  to  2,1500,000,  of  whom  the  greatest  proportion  are  civi- 
lized Indians.  The  revenue  from  imports  amounts  to  about  a  million 
and  a  half  sterling.  A  small  navy  and  a  considerable  army  are  kept  up. 
Bolivar,  by  whose  courage  and  jjerseverance  the  Spanish  power  was  over- 
thrown, has  been  president  ever  since  the  independence  of  the  republic 
was  established.  The  climate  of  Colombia  is  moist  and  hot,  and  the  low 
grounds  along  the  sea-coast  are  generally  unhealthy.  The  chief  produc- 
tions of  the  country  are,  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  indigo ;  and 
these  articles,  with  hides,  and  BrazU  wood,  constitute  the  chief  exports. 
The  animus  are  those  generally  found  in  the  tropical  regions  of  America- 
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The  tapir*  is  well  known,  as  are  several  kinds  of  wild  boars  and  deer  ; 
the  ant-eater  is  not  uncommon.  The  jaguar,  called  the  American  tiger, 
though  he  appears  to  be  spotted  and  not  striped,  is  the  most  ferocious  and 
dreaded  animal,  and  attains  a  great  size ;  while  the  puma,  of  an  unifomn 
colour  like  the  lion,  rarely  attacks  mankind.  Serjieuts  of  enormous  size, 
such  as  the  huia  or  hoba,  are  found  in  the  marshes ;  and  the  cayman  or  al- 
ligator swarms  in  the  rivers.  Vipers  are  common  ;  and  here  also  is  that 
remarkable  animal  the  sloth,  sometimes  called  ironically  the  swift  Peter, 
from  the  uncommon  slowness  of  his  motion.  Monkeys  are  very  numerous ; 
keeping  together,  twenty  or  thirty  in  company,  and  rambling  over  the 
woods,  leaping  from  tree  to  tree.  There  are  mines  of  gold,  silver,  iron, 
and  copper  ;  but  those  of  gold  are  nearly  exhausted. 


2.    PERU. 

When  the  Spaniards  landed  in  this  country,  in  1530,  they  found  it 
governed  by  sovereigns,  called  incas,  who  were  revered  by  their  subjects  as 
divinities  ;  and  the  inhabitants  were  found  to  be  much  more  polished  than 
the  natives  of  other  parts  of  America,  those  of  IMexico  excepted.  These 
were  'soon  subdued  by  a  few  Spaniards,  under  the  command  of  Francis 
Pizarro,  who  caused  the  inca  Atabalipa  to  be  burnt  alive  in  1533.  Some 
time  afterwards,  a  difference  arose  among  the  conquerors,  and  Pizarro  was 
assassinated  in  1541.  The  religion  of  the  Peruvians  was  that  of  love  and 
beneficence ;  while  the  Mexicans  seem,  in  their  cruel  rites,  to  have  been 
wholly  influenced  by  the  fear  of  malignant  deities.  Some  sacrifices  of  the 
smaller  animals,  and  offerings  of  fruits  and  flowers,  formed  the  chief  rites 
of  Peruvian  superstition.  The  ]\Iexican  monarchy  was  founded  by  the 
sword  ;  the  Peruvian  by  superiority  of  wisdom  :  and  the  captives  taken  in 
war  were  not  immolated,  but  instructed  in  the  arts  of  civilization.  Amidst 
all  these  laudable  qualities,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  superstition  led  them 
to  sacrifice  numerous  victims  on  the  death  of  a  chief ;  and  a  favourite 
monarch  was  sometimes  followed  to  the  tomb  by  a  thousand  slaughtered 
servants.  The  grammar  of  the  Peruvian  language,  and  it  is  said  even 
that  of  the  Tehuels,  is  nearly  as  variegated  and  artificial  as  the  Greek ; 
whence  our  wonder  at  the  refinement  of  the  Sanscrit  may  perhaps  suffer 
considerable  abatement.  The  ruins  of  the  temple  of  the  sun  at  Cusco  are 
formed  of  stones  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  square,  and  which,  though  of  the 
most  irregular  shapes,  are  so  exactly  adjusted  that  no  void  is  perceivable. 
The  tombs,  like  those  of  other  ancient  nations,  were  barrows  resembling 
natural  hillocks.  The  Pemvians  go  naked,  and  paint  their  bodies  with  a 
red  drug,  called  rocu.  The  same  man  is  of  all  trades,  for  he  builds  his 
own  hut,  constructs  his  own  canoe,  and  weaves  his  own  cloth.  It  scarcely 
ever  rains  in  this  country,  and  they  hardly  know  what  lightning  and 
thunder  are,  unless  towards  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  which  are  covered 
with  snow  to  a  very  great  height;  among  them  are  several  volcanoes, 
which  burn  continually,  and  sometimes  such  torrents  of  water  fall  down 
from  thence,  as  overflow  the  country  for  a  considerable  space.  Earth- 
quakes are  so  very  common  here  in  the  valleys,  that  the  inhabitants  reckon 
ftom  them  as  a  series  of  dates.    The  immense  forests  which  clothe  the 


*  This  animal  somewhat  resembles  the  cow,  though  seldom  larger  than 
an  ass.  On  his  front  is  a  firm  horn  or  bone,  with  wnich  he  opens  his  way 
among  the  underwood. 
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maritime  plains,  indicate  that  the  population  has  always  been  scanty- 
The  tree  most  valued  is  that  which  furnishes  the  Peruvian  bark.  The 
tobacco  and  jalap  abound  in  the  groves  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes.  Guiana 
pepper,  or,  as  it  is  more  frequently  called,  Cayenne  pepper,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  being  shipped  for  Europe  at  Cayenne,  in  Guiana,  grows 
in  the  S.  of  Peru.  The  fiercest  beasts  of  prey  in  Peru  are  the  puma  and 
jaguar,  inaccurately  called  lions  and  tigers  by  the  Europeans  ;  for  they 
possess  neither  the  undaunted'  courage  of  the  former,  nor  the  ravenous 
cmelty  of  the  latter.  The  most  remarkable  animals  are  the  lamas  and 
vicunas,  which  produce  the  finest  wool.  The  animal  called  the  auanaco, 
or  camel-sheep,  is  peculiar  to  S.  America,  and  is  something  of  the  shape 
of  a  camel,  but  without  any  bunch  on  its  back.  The  mountain  cat 
abounds  in  the  forests,  always  hunting  in  the  night,  while  its  eyes  shine 
like  fire,  and  it  will  even  attack  men  unawares.  The  river  Guyaquil 
abounds  with  alligators,  and  the  neighbouring  country  swarms  almost  as 
much  with  snakes  and  vipers  as  that  round  Porto  BeUo  does  with  toads. 
The  birds  are  much  superior  to  the  European  for  the  beauty  of  their  plum- 
age; but  their  notes  are  disagreeable.  The  famous  bird  called  a  contor. 
or  condor,  is  perhaps  the  largest  in  the  world.  There  are  several  insects 
like  those  in  Europe,  but  they  are  vastly  larger.  The  earth-worms  are  as 
long  as  a  man's  arm,  and  as  thick  as  his  thumb  ;  there  are  also  spiders 
covered  with  hair,  and  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg.  The  bats  are  of  a  mon- 
strous size,  and  wLU  suck  the  blood  of  horses,  mules,  and  even  of  men  who 
sleep  in  the  fields  ;  and  they  have  entirely  destroyed  the  great  cattle  which 
the  missionaries  had  introduced  into  a  country  N.  of  Peru.  This  country 
is  chiefly  noted  for  its  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  quicksilver. 

Peru  was  the  last  of  all  the  ^anish  American  colonies  which  threw  oft" 
the  authority  of  the  mother  country.  Its  independence  was  not  finally 
established  till  the  viceroy  Laserna  was  defeated  by  the  Colombialtr  troop.s 
in  1825,  and  compelled  to  lay  down  his  power.  Since  that  took  place, 
the  provinces  of  Upper  Peru,  La  Paz,  Potosi,  Cochamba,  and  Charcas, 
have  separated  from  the  others,  and  erected  themselves  into  an  independ- 
ent republic,  taking  the  name  of  Bolivar,  from  that  of  their  deliverer. 
Lima  is  the  capital  of  Lower  Peru.  The  government  of  this  state  is  also 
republican,  but  has  not  yet  been  properly  settled,  the  difficulties  of  the 
country  during  the  late  contest  having  rendered  it  necessary  to  vest  the 
whole  powers  of  the  state  in  Bolivar,  as  dictator.  The  population  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Peru  is  estimated  at  1,400,000. 


3.    CHILL 

This  part  of  S.  America  was  discovered  by  Dieyo  W  Almayro  in  1526. 
The  mountainous  part  of  it  is  possessed  by  difierent  tribes  of  its  origmal 
inhabitants,  who  are  still  formidable  neighbours  to  the  Spaniards.  The 
Spanish  colonies  are  thinly  dispersed  along  the  borders  of  tlie  South  Sea, 
on  a  narrow  tract,  extending  from  N.  to  S.  about  900  miles,  by  from  30  to 
50  in  breadth.  Though  bordering  on  the  torrid  zone,  it  never  feels  the 
extremity  of  heat,  being  screened  on  the  E.  by  the  Andes,  and  refreshed 
from  the  W.  by  cooling  sea-breezes.  Corn,  wine,  and  oil,  abound  in 
Chili.  Here  all  the  fruits  imported  from  Europe  attain  to  full  maturity  ; 
and  the  animals  not  only  multiply,  but  improve.  There  are  valuable  mines 
of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead.  By  the  efl^orts  of  San  31artin,  Chili  es- 
tablished its  independence  in  1818.  The  government  is  republican,  with 
a  president  and  two  chambers,  but  it  has  undergone  repeated  changes. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  1,100,000,  the  revenue  at  two  millions  of 
dollars. 
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4.    PATAGONIA. 

Patagonia  was  first  discovered  in  l.')20  hy  Ferdinand  Magalhaens, 
a  Portuguese.  The  natives  are  a  savage  race,  and  are  said  to  be  remark- 
ably tall,  some  even  between  seven  and  eight  feet  high  ;  they  are  very 
expert  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow ;  their  clothing  consists  of  skins, 
which  they  wear  with  the  hair  inward.  The  country  Ls  mountainous  and 
barren.    Storms  and  earthquakes  are  frequent. 


5.    LA  PLATA. 

La  Plata  comprehends  the  countries  on  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  now  forming  a  republic,  of  which  Buenos  Ayres 
is  the  capital.  Since  the  expulsion  of  the  British  in  1806,  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, this  country  has  been  in  substance  independent,  though  the  autho- 
rity of  Spain  was  not  openly  set  aside  till  1816.  The  government  is  vested 
in  a  congress,  chosen  by  the  people,  and  a  president,  who  is  styled  director. 
The  territories  of  the  republic  extend  from  the  20th  to  the  40th  parallel, 
and  embrace  the  provinces  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Mendoza,  St  Luis,  Cordova, 
Tucuman,  and  Salta.  It  claims  also  the  province  of  Rio  Grande,  of 
which  Montevideo  is  the  capital,  but  which  is  now  subject  to  Brazil.  The 
coun+ry  generally  consists  of  vast  plains  called  Pampas,  covered  with  luxu- 
riant herbage,  but  almost  entirely  bare  of  wood.  The  heat  is  not  exces- 
Bive,  and  the  climate  is  more  salubrious  than  that  of  other  countries  equally 
near  the  tropics.  The  population  is  estimated  at  520,000,  excluding  In- 
dians ;  or  at  1 ,200,000,  including  them.  The  revenue  is  about  2,000,000 
of  dollars. 


6.     BRAZIL. 

This  country  was  discovered  in  1500,  by  Alvarez  Cabral^  a  Portuguese, 
who  was  forced  upon  it  by  a  tempest :  and  it  had  its  name  from  the  abund- 
ance of  brazil  luood  found  here.  The  climate  of  Brazil  is  temperate  and 
mild,  when  compared  with  that  of  Africa  ;  owing  chiefly  to  the  refreshing 
wind,  which  blows  continually  from  the  sea.  The  rivers  annually  over- 
flow their  banks  ;  and  the  soil,  in  many  places,  is  very  rich.  It  produces 
tobacco,  cotton,  sugar,  maize,  several  sorts  of  fruit,  and  medicinal  drugs. 
The  mines  of  gold  and  diamonds,  first  opened  in  1681,  yield  above 
€5,000,000  sterling  annually,  of  which  sum  a  fifth  belongs  to  the  crown. 
The  cattle  increase  so  prodigiously,  that  they  are  hunted  for  their  hides 
only,  20,000  being  sent  annually  to  Europe;  and  there  is  great  plenty  of 
deer,  hares,  and  other  game. 

In  consequence  of  the  revolution  in  Portugal  in  1821,  Brazil  shortly 
after  asserted  its  independence,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Prince  Royal, 
Don  Pedro,  who  framed  a  constitution,  vesting  the  government  in  a  cham- 
ber of  peers  and  one  of  deputies.  Pedro  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor. 
Brazil  is  a  very  extensive  country,  and  includes  nearly  two-fifths  of  South 
America.  The  province  of  Para,  which  was  formerly  called  Amazonia, 
is  much  larger  than  the  kingdom  of  France.  The  population  of  Brazil  is 
estimated  at  nearly  4,000,000,  and  the  revenue  at  £2,500,000  sterling. 
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7.    GUIANA. 

Guiana  is  divided  into  two  parts,  which  have  been  long  called  French 
and  Dutch  Guiana  ;  but  Dutch  (juiana  is  now  in  possession  of  the  Eng- 
lish. This  country  is  peculiarly  unhealthy  :  from  July  to  October  the 
rains  are  excessive,  and  from  October  to  3Iarch  the  heats  are  intense ;  the 
inundations  during  these  tropical  rains  are  very  great.  The  inhabitants  of 
Guiana  are  partly  Charibs,  and  in  part  of  a  more  mUd  and  gentle  charac- 
ter ;  the  Charibs  are  all  cannibals  ;  the  morasses  and  swamus  of  the  coun- 
try are  numerous,  and  tigers  abound  in  its  woods :  deer  without  horns  are 
found  ;  the  largest  snakes,  serpents,  and  the  Surinam  toad  :  this  province 
is  also  remarkable  for  the  variegated  beauties  of  its  birds,  plants,  and  in- 
sects ;  the  rivers  are  well  stocked  with  fish  ;  alligators  infest  these  streams  : 
and  the  torpedo  fish,  which  has  the  singular  power,  when  touched,  of  con- 
veying an  electric  shock :  its  common  size  is  three  or  four  feet,  and  it  is 
known  in  Surinam  by  the  name  oi  gymnotits.  The  chief  medical  produc- 
tions are  ipecacuanha,  quassia,  and  the  castor-oil.  The  French  export 
from  Cayenne  to  Europe,  sugar,  coftee,  and  Cayenne  pepper,  and  Indian 
rubber. 


8.    PARAGUAY. 

Ix  1580,  the  Jesuits  were  admitted  into  these  fertile  regions,  and  in  the 
next  century  founded  the  famous  missions  of  Paraguay ;  which  were  a 
number  of  colonies,  each  governed  by  two  Jesuits,  one  of  whom  was  rec- 
tor, the  other  his  curate  ;  and  in  process  of  time,  merely  by  the  most  won- 
deriful  address,  they  acquired  an  absolute  dominion,  both  spiritual  and 
temporal,  over  the  natives.  In  1767,  the  court  of  Spain  expelled  the  Je- 
suits, and  the  natives  were  put  upon  the  same  footing  with  the  other  In- 
dians of  the  Spanish  part  of  S.  America.  This  vast  country  is  far  from 
being  whoUy  subdued  or  planted  by  the  Spaniards ;  many  parts  being  still 
unknown.  The  Abip'ons,  a  warlike  race  of  native  Indians,  are  generally 
employed  in  catching,  breaking  in,  and  training  as  cavalry,  the  numerous 
herds  of  wild  horses,  which,  since  the  entrance  of  the  Spaniards  into  S. 
America,  have  multiplied  prodigiously.  The  country  is  extremely  fertile, 
as  far  as  it  has  been  cultivated  ;  produces  cotton  in  great  abundance,  to- 
bacco, and  the  herb  called  paraguay,  which  is  peculiar  to  this  country,  the 
infusion  of  which  is  dnink  in  all  the  Spanish  provinces  of  S.  America  in- 
stead of  tea.  There  are  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  and  lead.  In 
the  W.  of  Paraguay  there  is  a  singular  volcano,  which  might  appear  the 
palace  of  Eolus,  where  the  winds  were  imprisoned,  for  they  rush  forth  in 
the  morning  with  such  whirls  and  dust,  that  they  astonish  those  that  are 
not  accustomed  to  the  phenomenon.  Paraguay  has  been  ruled  for  some 
years  by  Don  Francia,  a  Spaniard,  who  has  set  at  defiance  the  efforts  of 
the  republicans  of  Buenos  Ayres  to  subdue  him. 
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ON  THE  GLOBES. 

I.     ON  THE  TERRESTRIAL  GLOBE. 

1.  Tn^  a7-t'ifidal  terrestrial  globe  veT^veseni^  the  na- 
tural figure  of  the  earth. 

2.  The  axis  is  the  rod  or  wire  on  which  the  globe 
revolves,  and  represents  the  imaginary  line  or  axis 
about  which  the  earth  itself  turns. 

3.  The  poles  of  the  earth  or  globe  are  the  extreme 
points  of  the  axis,  in  which  it  meets  the  surface :  one 
of  them,  the  north  or  arctic ;  the  other,  the  south  or 
antarctic. 

4:  The  circles  on  the  globe  are  of  two  kinds,  great 
and  small  {a).  Every  circle  is  divided  into  3G0  degrees, 
or  equal  parts  (6). 

5.  There  are  four  great  circles,  viz.  The  equator  or 
equinoctial  line,  the  ecliptic,  the  meridian,  and  the  Jwri- 
zon;  and  four  small  ones,  viz.  the  arctic  and  antarctic 
circles,  the  tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn. 

6.  The  equator  is  a  circle  everywhere  equally  distant 
from  the  poles,  and  divides  the  globe  into  the  northern 
and  southern  hemispheres  (c). 

7.  The  ecliptic  is  a  circle  which  cuts  the  equator  ob- 

(a)  A  great  circle  divides  the  globe  into  two  equal  parts ;  or  it  is  a  circle 
whose  centre  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  globe.  A  small  circle  divides  the 
globe  into  two  unequal  parts. 

(1))  Every  circle,  great  or  small,  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into 360  equal 
parts,  called  degrees  ;  every  degree  is  subdivided  into  CO  equal  parts,  called 
■minutes;  every  minute  into  60  equal  parts,  called  seconds  ;  every  second 
into  60  equal  parts,  called  thirds ;  and  every  third  into  60  equal  parts, 
called  fourths,  &c.  Degrees,  minutes,  seconds,  thirds,  fourths,  &c.  are 
commonly  denoted  thus,  26^  14'  30"  25"'  50"",  &c. 

(c)  The  latitudes  of  places  are  counted /icow  the  equator,  northward  and 
southward  ;  and  the  longitudes  of  places  are  reckoned  upoti  it  eastward  and 
westward. 

On  most  globes  the  degrees  on  the  equator  are  marked  from  the  meridian 
of  Greenwich,  with  10,  20,  30,  &c.  to  180''  to  the  right  hand,  or  E. ;  and, 
in  like  manner,  towards  the  left  hand  from  Greenwich,  with  10,  20,  30, 
&c.  to  liiO"  W.  ;  sometimes  the  degrees  are  marked  the  whole  way  round 
the  globe  to  360".  On  the  equator  the  24  hours  are  atso  marked  at  equal 
distances  of  15°  :  between  the  hours  the  minutes  likewise  are  marked. 
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liquely  at  two  opposite  points,  and  represents  the  sun's 
path  in  the  heavens.  It  is  divided  into  12  equal  parts 
called  signs,  and  each  si^n  into  30  degrees.  The  names 
of  the  signs  are  Aries  or  the  Ram  T ,  Taurus  the  Bull  ^  , 
Gemini  the  Twins  ir,  Cancer  the  Crab  ss,  Leo  the 
Lion  ^,  Virgo  the  Virgin  TIJ,  Libra  the  Balance  ^^, 
Sco7-pio  the  Scorpion  n\^,  Sagittarius  the  Archer  t , 
Capricornus  the  Goat  )^,  Aquarius  the  Water-bearer  i^^, 
Pisces  the  Fishes  K  (d). 

8.  The  mericlian  of  any  place  is  a  circle  conceived  to 
pass  through  that  place,  and  through  both  the  poles, 
dividing  the  globe  into  the  eastern  and  western  hemi- 
spheres :  the  brass  ring  which  surrounds  the  globe  is 
called  the  brazen  meridian  {e). 


(d)  It  is  called  the  eclipfie,beca.use  the  eclipses  must  necessarily  happen 
in  this  line,  where  the  sun  always  is.  The  first  six  are  called  the  northern 
siffns,  as  they  lie  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  the  last  six  are  the 
southern  signs.  The  earth,  in  performing  its  annual  revolution  round  the 
sun,  advances  30  degrees  every  month  in  each  of  these  signs,  which  causes 
the  sun  apparently  to  do  the  same  in  the  opposite  one  ;  thus,  when  the 
earth  is  in  Libra,  the  sun  appears  to  be  in  Aries,  which  is  the  opposite 
sign  ;  when  in  Scorpio,  we  see  the  sun  in  Taurus ;  and  so  on  through  the 
rest — There  is  great  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  ancient  astronomers  affix- 
ed such  images  as  those  of  the  Itam,  the  Bull,  &c.  to  the  12  signs  of  the 
zodiac  as  hieroglyphics  of  the  seasons  of  the  year,  alluding  to  the  annual 
course  of  the  sun.  Thus,  Aries,*  Taurus,  and  Gemini,  represent  March, 
April,  and  3Iay,  the  spring  quarter  of  the  year,  when  lambs,  calves, 
and  goats  (the  latter  generally  bringing  forth  twin  kids)  are  produced. 
Cancer,  the  Crab,  which  creeps  both  ways,  represents  the  increase  and 
decrease  of  the  sun's  declination,  to  and  from  the  summer  solstice  in  June. 
Leo,  the  Lion,  intimates  the  raging  heat  of  the  sun  in  July,  which  the 
ancients  compared  to  the  furious  nature  of  that  fierce  animal.  Virgo,  the 
Virgin,  with  a  spike  or  ear  of  corn  in  her  hand,  properly  represents  August, 
when  the  harvest  is  ripe.  Libra,  the  Balance,  is  displayed  in  September, 
to  intimate  that  the  days  and  nights,  at-  the  autumnal  equinox,  are  equal 
in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Scorpio,  the  Scorpion,  a  noxious  animal,  is 
placed  as  the  hieroglyphic  of  October  ;  because  at  that  season  diseases  of 
various  kinds  were  supposed  to  rage.  Sagittarius,  the  Archer,  marks  No- 
vember as  the  proper  time  for  himting.  Capricornus,  the  Goat,  by  its 
climbing  up  therocKs,  is  placed  as  an  e'.nblem  of  December,  when  the  sun, 
at  the  winter  solstice,  begins  to  ascend  again  towards  the  equinoctial. 
Aquarius,  the  Water-bearer,  with  his  urn,  represents  January,  when 
rains  are  frequent.  Pisces,  the  Fishes,  are  emblems  of  the  fishing  season, 
which  began  in  the  Nile  during  the  month  of  February. 

{c)  Every  place  upon  the  globe  is  sup])osed  to  have  a  meridian  passing 
through  it,  though  there  be  only  2-1  drawn  upon  the  terrestrial  globe ;  the 


•  The  sun  enters  Aries  on  the  21st  of  March,  and  the  other  signs  nearly 
about  the  same  day  of  the  succeeding  months. 
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9.  The  horizon  is  a  great  circle  whicli  separates  the 
visible  half  of  the  heavens  from  the  invisible ;  the  earth 
being  considered  as  a  point  in  the  centre  of  the  sphere 
of  the  fixed  stars.  The  horizon,  when  applied  to  the 
earth,  is  either  sensible  or  rational.  The  sensible  or 
visible  horizon  is  the  circle  which  bounds  our  view, 
where  the  sky  appears  to  touch  the  earth  or  sea.  The 
rational  or  true  horizon  is  an  imaginary  plane,  pass- 
ing through  the  centre  of  the  earth  parallel  to  the  sen- 
sible horizon  :  it  determines  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
sun,  stars,  and  planets  (J)- 


deficiency  is  supplied  by  the  brass  meridian.  They  are  called  meridians, 
because  when  any  of  them  is,  by  the  motion  of  the  earth,  brought  directly 
opposite  to  the  sun,  it  is  always  mid-day  or  noon  there.  The  brass  meri- 
dian, like  the  equator  and  the  ecliptic,  is  divided  into  360°  ;  but  with  this 
difference,  that  it  is  divided  into  4  quadrants  of  90°  each.  From  the  equa- 
tor tov/ards  the  N.  and  S.  pole,  the  meridian  is  marked  with  a  cipher  over 
the  equator,  thus  (0),  and  on  each  side  with  10,  20,  30,  40,  50,  60,  70,  80, 
and  90,  ending  at  the  pole.  Then  again,  from  each  pole  to  the  equator 
on  the  other  half  of  the  meridian,  is  marked  10,  20,  30,  40,  &c.  to  90, 
which  ends  in  the  equator.  The  graduated  edge  of  the  brazen  meridian 
shows  the  latitude  of  places,  and  their  difference  of  latitude,  either  N.  or 
S.  from  the  eauator.  The  distance  of  a  place,  E.  or  ^V.  from  the  first 
meridian,  or  tnat  of  Greenwich,  is  callecf  its  longitude.  The  degrees  of 
longitude  are  not  equal,  like  those  of  latitude,  but  diminish  as  they  ap- 
proach the  poles,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  table  of  longitude,  page  16 Lon- 
gitude may  be  converted  into  time,  by  allowing  15°  to  an  hour;  conse- 
quently every  degree  will  answer  to  4  minutes  of  time,  and  15'  of  a  degree 
will  answer  to  one  mmute  of  time  ;  and  so  on  for  the  rest. 

(/)  The  ivooden  horizon^  circumscribing  the  artificial  globe,  represents 
the  rational  horizon  on  the  real  globe.  This  horizon  is  divided  into  several 
concentric  circles,  which  on  Cary^s  globes  are  arranged  in  the  following 
order:  The  Jirxt,  which  marks  the  amplitude,*  is  numbered  from  the  E. 
towards  the  N.  and  S.  from  0  to  90°,  and  from  the  \Y.  towards  the  N.  and 
S.  in  the  same  manner.  The  second  contains  the  32  points  of  the  mariner's 
compass.  The  third  contains  the  12  signs  of  the  zodiac,  with  the  charac- 
ter of  each  sign.  The  fourth  contains  the  degrees  of  the  signs,  each  sign 
comprehending  30°.  The  Jifth  contains  the  days  of  the  month  answering 
to  each  degree  of  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic.     The  sivth  contains  the 

names  of  the  12  months  in  the  year On  these  globes  also,  in  the  E.  of 

the  Pacific  Ocean  and  W.  from  America,  is  a  Table  of  Equation,  showing 
the  difference  of  time  between  the  clock  and  the  sun,  likewise  the  declina- 


*  The  amplitude  of  any  object  in  the  heavens  is  an  arc  of  the  horizon, 
contained  between  the  centre  of  the  object  when  rising,  or  setting,  and  the 
E.  or  W.  points  of  the  horizon.  Or  it  is  the  distance  which  the  sim  or  a 
star  rises  from  the  E.  and  sets  from  the  \V'. ;  and  is  used  to  find  the  varia- 
tion of  the  compass  at  sea. 
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10.  The  tivo  tropics  are  situated  parallel  to  the  equa- 
tor ;  one  on  each  side,  at  about  23^  degrees  from  it. 
The  northern  tropic  is  called  the  t?-opic  of  Cancer  ;  the 
southern,  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  ;  because  they  touch 
the  ecliptic  at  the  beginning  of  those  signs  {g). 

11.  The  polar  circles  Sive  situated  at  about  23^  de- 
grees from  the  poles :  that  on  the  N.  is  called  the  arctic 
circle,  that  on  the  S.  the  antarctic  circle  (Ji). 

12.  The  horary,  or  hour  circle,  is  a  brass  ring  sur- 
rounding the  N.  pole,  having  twice  twelve  hours  marked 
upon  it  (?). 

13.  The  quadrant  of  altitude  is  a  narrow  flexible  plate 
of  brass,  equal  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  equator,  and  di- 
vided into  90  degrees. 


tion  of  the  sun  for  every  day  in  the  year.  The  operation  is  performed 
thus  :  Bring  the  day  of  the  month  to  the  brazen  meridian  ;  and  the  parti- 
cular minute  of  the  scale  of  time,  cut  by  the  meridian,  indicates  how  much 
the  clock  is  too  fast  or  too  slow  :*  the  degree  of  the  meridian  which  lies 
immediately  over  the  day  of  the  month  is  the  sun's  declinatio^i  for  that 
day. 

The  two  colures  are  two  meridians,  which  pass  through  the  poles  of  the 
world ;  one  of  them  through  the  equinoctial  points  of  Aries  and  Libra, 
and  therefore  called  the  equinoctial cohire  ;  the  other  through  the  solstitial 
points  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn,  and  therefore  called  the  solstitial  colure. 
These  circles  divide  the  surface  of  the  globe  into  four  equal  parts,  denot- 
ing the  seasons  of  the  year :  thus,  the  equinoctial  colure  maiks  spring  and 
autumn,  and  the  solstitial  colure  marks  summer  and  winter. 

(g)  The  word  tropic  denotes  a  return,  because  in  these  points  the  sun 
returns  again  to  the  equinoctial  line.  These  circles,  the  boundaries  of  tlie 
sun's  apparent  course,  are  usually  marked  on  the  globe  by  dots,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  other  parallels  which  are  drawn  at  the  distance  of  10 
degrees  from  the  equator  and  from  each  other.  AVhen  the  sun  is  over  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  we  have  our  longest  day,  the  22d  of  June,  called  the 
summer  solstice  ;  and  when  he  is  over  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  we  have  our 
shortest  day,  the  22d  of  December,  called  the  loiiitcr  solstice  ;  when  the 
sun  is  over  the  equator,  it  is  equal  day  and  night  to  all  the  world,  the  21st 
of  March  and  the  23d  of  September ;  the  former  of  which  we  call  the 
vernal  equinox;  the  latter  the  autumnal  equinox. 

(h)  As  the  north  polar  circle  passes  through  the  constellation  called  Arc- 
tos,  or  the  Bear,  it  is  thence  called  the  arctic  circle  ;  and  that  which  is  op- 
posite to  it  about  the  S.  pole,  is  called  the  antarctic  circle. 

(i)  On  the  best  globes,  the  horary  circle  is  moveable  ;  so  that  any  hour 
upon  it  may  be  brought  to  the  meridian,  in  others,  this  is  fixed,  and  has 
an  index  or  hand,  which  may  be  turned  to  any  hour. 


•  The  clock  is  too  fast  when  the  meridian  cuts  the  western  half  oi  the 
scale  of  time,  and  too  slow  when  it  cuts  the  eastern  half. 
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14.  The  most  remarkable  points  in  the  heavens  are, 
1st,  The  poles  :  2d,  Tlie  zenith  and  nadir  ;  the  former 
being  the  point  of  the  heavens  which  is  directly  above 
us,  and  the  latter  tliat  which  is  immediately  under  our 
feet :  3d,  The  cardinal  points,  viz.  the  north,  south, 
east,  and  west :  4th,  The  solstitial  points,  the  one  in  the 
first  degree  of  Cancer,  and  the  other  in  the  first  degree 
of  Capricornus  :  5th,  The  equinoctial  points  in  the  first 
degree  of  Aries  and  Libra. 

15.  The  tropics  and  polar  circles  divide  the  globe  into 
five  portions  or  belts,  called  zones  ;  viz.  the  torrid  zone, 
between  the  tropics  ;  the  nortliern  and  ^oniheru  J'rigid 
zones,  within  the  polar  circles ;  and  the  northern  and 
southern  temperate  zones,  between  the  tropics  and  polar 
circles.  (A:) 

16.  The  globe  is  divided  into  climates  of  half-hoiirs, 
and  climates  of  months.  There  are  24  half-hour  climates 
from  the  equator  to  either  polar  circle ;  and  6  month 
climates  within  each  polar  circle ;  making  CO  climates 
from  pole  to  pole.  (/) 


(A;)  The  zones  are  so  called  on  account  of  the  different  degrees  of  heat 
and  cold  in  those  parts  of  the  earth. 

(/)  The  days  are  always  12  hours  long  at  the  equator;  and  from  thence 
to  that  parallel  of  latitude  where  the  days  are  12g  hours  long,  is  the  first 
climate  ;  from  that  to  where  they  are  13  hours  long,  the  second  climate  ; 
and  so  on — In  order  to  ascertain  in  what  climate  any  place  is,  subtract 
12  from  the  length  of  the  longest  day,  and  tlie  number  of  hulf-honrs  which 
remain  will  be  the  particular  climate.     Thus,  the  longest  day  at  London 

is  I65  hours,  therefore  it  is  in  the  ninth  climate The  iirst  monrfi  climate 

reaches  from  either  polar  circle  to  where  the  longest  day  is  one  month  ;  the 
second  month  climate  reaches  from  the  first  to  where  the  longest  day  is  two 
months :  and  so  on  to  the  pole,  where  the  sun  continues  six  months 
above  the  horizon.  Besides  dividing  the  earth  into  different  climates,  the 
ancients  also  employed  certain  terms  to  distinguish  the  inhabitants  of  par- 
ticular countries.  Those  who  live  under  the  same  meridian  and  parallel 
of  latitude,  but  on  opposite  sides  of  the  equator,  were  called  relatively  to 
one  another  An/ceci,  from  cvti,  opposite  to  ;  and  oikm,  n  habitation.  Those 
who  live  on  the  same  side  of  the  equator,  and  imder  the  same  parallel  of 
latitude,  but  difter  180"  in  longitude,  were  called  Period,  from  ■ri^i, 
about ;  and  amm,  a  habitation.  The  inhabitants  of  places  under  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude,  but  on  opposite  sides  of  the  equator,  and  differing  in 
longitude  liiO",  were  called  the  Antipodes  of  each  otlier,  from  kvt/,  oppo- 
site to  ,•  and  5r»f,  the  foot — The  inhabitants  of  the  different  zones  were  also 
distinguished  according  to  the  projection  of  their  shadows.  Thus  the  in- 
habitants of  the  torricl  zone  were  called  Amphiscii,hova  a/^^i,  around., 
and  (Tx/fls,  a  shadoiv  ;  because  their  shadow  is  projected  sometimes  towards 
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PROBLEMS  TO  BE  SOLVED  BY  THE 
TERRESTRIAL  GLOBE. 

Problem  I. —  To  find  the  latitude  of  any  place. 
Rule. — Bring  the  place  to  the  graduated  side  of  the 
bnazen  meridian,  and  the  degree  of  the  meridian  that 
stands  immediately  over  it  shows  its  latitude  or  distance 
from  the  equator. 

ExEHCiSES What  is  the  latitude  of  Edinburgh,  Rome,  Mecca,  and 

the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ?* 

Prob.  II. — To  find  the  longitude  of  any  -pUwe. 
Rule. — Bring  the  place  to  the  edge  of  the  meridian  ; 
and  the  degree  of  the  equator  cut  by  the  meridian  will 


the  N.  and  sometimes  towards  the  S. ;  or  Ascii,  from  a,  without,  and  rx.a, 
because  they  sometimes  have  no  shadow.  The  inhabitants  of  the  temper- 
ate zones  were  called  Heteroscii,  from  sTsj»f ,  different,  and  a-x/a,  because 
their  shadows  are  always  projected  in  opposite  directions,  or  towards  the 
poles.  And  the  inhabitants  of  the  frigid  zones  were  named  Perhcii,  from 
■TSf/,  about,  and  trxict,  because,  during  their  longest  day,  their  shadows  de- 
scribe a  circle  round  them. 

The  following  TABLE  shows  at  what  latitude  ezch  climate  ends,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  equator  towards  either  pole. 


Climates. 

Latitude. 

(Jlimates. 

Latitude. 

CUmates. 

Latitude. 

1 

8°  25' 

11 

56°  37' 

21 

66°  06' 

2 

16    25 

12 

58    29 

22 

66     20 

3 

23    50 

13 

59     58 

23 

66    28 

4 

30    25 

14 

61     18 

24 

66    31 

o 

36    28 

15 

62    25 

25 

67    21 

6 

41     22 

16 

63    22 

26 

69    48 

7 

45    29 

17 

64    06 

27 

73    37 

8 

49    01 

18 

64    49 

28 

78    30 

9 

52    00 

19 

65    21 

29 

84    05 

10 

54    27 

20 

65    47 

30 

90    00 

By  this  Table,  and  inspecting  a  globe,  may  be  known  what  parts  of  the 
earth  are  in  each  climate.  Also,  from  the  latitude  of  a  place,  the  climate 
in  which  it  is  situated  may  be  found.  Thus,  London  being  in  51^°  of 
latitude,  is  in  the  ninth  climate  ;  and  Edinburgh,  in  56°  of  latitude,  is  in 
the  eleventh  climate. 


*  The  number  of  exercises  on  each  problem  may  be  increased  as  occasion 
requires  ;  the  insertion  of  answers  to  them  is  thought  quite  unnecessary. 
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be  the  longitude  of  the  place,  or  its  distance  east  or  west 
of  the  first  meridian,  viz.  that  of  Greenwich. 

Ex. — What  is  the  longitude  of  Paris,  Quebec,  Jerusalem,  and  New 
Orleans  ?  (»*) 

Pros.  Ill — The  longitude  and  latitude  of'  a  place 
being  given,  to  find  that  place. 

Rule. — Bring  the  given  longitude  to  the  edge  of  the 
meridian ;  look  for  the  given  latitude  on  the  meridian, 
and  immediately  under  it  is  the  place  required. 

Ex. — What  places  are  nearly  in  the  following  longitude  and  latitude  '-* 
Long.  3°  W.  lat.  56°  N— long.  18^  £.  lat.  34^  S.— long.  30  E.  lat.  31  N. 
—long.  4«  15'  W.  lat.  40°  25'  N. 

Prob.  IV. — To  find  the  antoeci  (n)  of  any  place. 

Rule. — Find  the  latitude  of  the  place  given  ;  reckon 
the  same  number  of  degrees  on  the  meridian  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  equator,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place  found  under  that  point  of  the  meridian  will  be  the 
antoeci  of  the  place. 

Ex — Who  are  the  antoeci  of  the  people  at  New  York,  Isle  of  France, 
St  Helena  and  St  Domingo  ? 

Prob.  v. — Tojind  the  periocci  (o)  of  any  place. 
Rule. — Bring  the  place  given  to  the  meridian,  and 
12  on  the  hour-circle  to  the  meridian  ;  then  turn  round 


( w)  Longitude  may  be  converted  into  time,  by  allowing  15°  to  an  hour  ; 
consequently  every  degree  will  answer  to  4  minutes  of  time,  and  15'  of  a 
degree  will  answer  to  one  minute  of  time  ;  and  so  for  the  rest.  Thus,  for 
instance,  any  place  that  is  15°  E.  of  London  will  have  noon,  and  every 
hour  of  the  day,  one  hour  before  the  inhabitants  of  London  ;  if  30°,  there 
will  be  two  hours  difference,  and  so  on ;  because,  being  more  eastward, 
that  place  will  meet  the  sun  so  much  sooner.  In  the  same  manner,  any 
place  15°  W.  of  London  will  have  noon,  and  every  hour  of  the  day,  one 
hour  later ;  at  30°,  there  will  be  two  hours  difference,  and  so  on  ;  because, 
being  so  much  more  westward,  that  place  will  be  so  much  later  in  meeting 
the  sun. 

(?j)  The  antosci  are  those  who  live  in  the  same  semicircle  oi  the  meridian, 
but  in  opposite  parallels  of  latitude  :  both  of  them  have  noon  and  midnight 
at  the  same  instant  of  time  ;  but  the  seasons  of  the  year  are  different ;  it 
being  summer  to  the  one  when  it  is  winter  to  the  other  ;  and  to  the  one  it 
is  the  longest  day  when  it  is  the  shortest  to  the  other. 

(o)  The  perioeci  are  those  who  live  under  the  same  parallel  of  latitude, 
but  in  opposite  semicircles,  or  opposite  meridians  :  they  have  their  summer 
and  winter  at  the  same  time  ;  but  their  day  and  night  at  contrary  times. 
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the  globe  till  the  other  12  comes  to  the  meridian,  and  the 
place  which  is  under  the  same  degree  of  the  meridian  as 
the  place  given  will  show  the  perioeci  of  that  place. 

Ex. AVho  are  the  perioeci  of  the  people  at  Honduras,  Jamaica,  Borneo, 

and  Lassa  ? 

Prob.  VI. —  Tojind  the  antipodes  (/?)  ofcmy  place. 

Rule. — Bring  the  place,  and  1 2  on  the  hour  circle  to 
the  meridian ;  then  turn  round  the  globe  ti!l  the  other 
12  comes  to  the  meridian,  and  under  the  same  degree 
of  the  meridian  as  the  latitude  of  the  place  given,  but 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  equator,  will  be  found  the 
antipodes,  {q). 

Ex Who  are  the  antipodes  of  the  people  at  Lima,  Buenos  Aj're-. 

Owhyhee,  and  Canton  't 

Prob.  VII. — To  find  the  difference  of  latitude  and 
the  difference  of'  longitude  between  two  given  places. 

Rule. — Find  the  latitudes  of  both  places,  ^nd  take 
the  difference  or  sum  of  these  according  as  they  lie  on 
the  same  side,  or  on  different  sides  of  the  equator.  The 
difference  of  longitude  is  found  in  the  same  way,  by  tak- 
ing the  difference  or  sum  of  the  longitudes  according  as 
they  lie  on  the  same  side,  or  on  opposite  sides  of  the  first 
meridian. 

Ex What  is  the  difference  of  latitude  between  London  an'd  Edinburgh , 

and  between  London  ai.d  Lima  ;  also  the  difference  of  longitude  between 
Rome  and  Constantinople,  and  between  Kome  and  Edinburgh  ? 


(/))  The  antipodes  are  those  who  live  diametrically  opposite  to  each  otlier, 
or  stand,  as  it  were,  feet  to  feet,  on  different  sides  of  the  equator ;  they  have 
their  days  and  nights  directly  contrary,  as  also  their  seasons  of  the  year  : 
when  it  is  summer  with  one,  it  is  winter  with  the  other ;  and  when  it  is 
noon  to  the  one,  it  is  midnight  to  the  other. 

(7)  The  aidceci.  periwci,  and  antipodes  of  any  place,  may  be  found  thus : 
Place  the  two  poles  of  the  globe  in  the  horizon  ;  and  bring  the  given  place 
to  the  eastern  part  of  the  horizon  ;  then,  if  the  given  place  be  in  N.  lati- 
tude, observe  liow  many  degrees  it  is  to  the  northward  of  the  east  point  of 
the  horizon  ;  the  same  number  of  degrees  to  the  southward  of  the  east  point 
will  show  the  anta-ci ;  an  equal  number  of  degrees,  counted  from  the  west 
point  of  the  horizon  towards  the  north,  will  show  the  perioeci ;  and  the 
same  number  of  degrees,  counted  towards  tlie  south  of  the  west,  will  point 
out  the  antipodes.  If  the  place  be  in  S.  latitude,  the  san.e  rule  will  serve, 
by  reading  S.  for  N.  and  the  contrary. 
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PiioB.  VIII. — To Jindihe distance  between  tico places 
on  the  globe. 

Rule. — Lay  the  quadrant  of  altitude  over  the  two 
places,  and  count  the  number  of  degrees  between  them. 

Ex What  is   the  distance  between   Pekin  and   Rome,  Lisbon   and 

V^ienna,  Jamaica  and  Naples,  Edinburgh  and  Jerusalem  ? 

Pbob.  IX. — To  rectify  the  globe  for  ilic  latitude  of 
any  given  place. 

Rule. — Elevate  the  N.  or  S.  pole,  according  as  the 
place  is  N.  or  S.  of  the  equator,  till  its  altitude  or  height 
above  the  horizon  be  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place. 

Ex Rectify  the  globe  for  Cairo,  Botany  Bay,  Bladras,  and  the  Isle  of 

Bourbon. 

Prob.  X. — The  hour  being  given  at  one  place,  to  find 
the  hour  at  any  other  place  at  the  same  time. 

Rule. — Bring  the  given  place  and  hour  to  the  me- 
ridian, then  turn  the  globe  till  the  other  place  comes  to 
the  meridian,  and  the  hour  immediately  under  the  me- 
ridian is  the  time  required,  (r) 

Ex When  it  is  noon  at  Ams'.erdam,  what  is  the  time  at  Canton  and 

Montreal  ?  AV^hen  it  is  8  in  the  morning  at  Edinburgh,  what  is  the  hour  at 
Moscow  and  Delhi  ?  When  it  is  midnight  at  Lisbon,  what  o'clock  is  it  at 
Florence  and  Washington  ? 

Peob.  XI.  —  To  find  the  sun''s  place  in  the  eclipticjbr 
any  given  time. 

Rule. — Find  the  given  day  on  the  wooden  horizon ; 
directly  opposite  to  it  in  the  adjoining  circle  is  the  sign 
and  degree  in  which  the  sun  then  is  :  look  for  the  same 
degree  in  the  circle  of  the  ecliptic  drawn  on  the  globe, 
bring  it  to  the  meridian,  and  that  is  the  sun's  place  at 
noon  for  the  given  day. 

Ex — 'What  is  the  sun's  place  on  the  14th  of  July,  the  27th  of  February, 
the  12th  of  August,  and  the  7th  of  January. 

Prob.  XII. — To  find  on  what  point  of  the  compass 
the  sun  rises  or  sets  on  a  given  day  at  any  particidar 
place  J  also,  the  amplitude  of  the  sun. 

(r)  If  the  difference  of  longitude  between  any  two  places  be  divided  by 
15,  the  quotient  will  be  the  difference  of  time  at  the  places  ;  and,  if  the  dif- 
ference of  time  be  multiplied  by  15,  the  product  will  be  the  difference  of 
longitude. 
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Rule. — Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the 
place,  and  find  the  sun's  place  on  the  ecliptic  for  the 
particular  day  ;  observe  what  point  on  the  circle  of 
rhumbs  the  sun's.place  in  the  ecliptic  cuts,  when  brought 
to  the  eastern  e(}^ge  of  the  horizon ;  and  also,  when 
brought  to  the  western.  The  number  of  degrees  counted 
on  the  horizon,  between  the  points  of  sun-rising  and 
setting  and  the  E.  or  W.  is  his  amplitude. 

Ex On  what  point  of  the  compass  does  the  sun  rise  and  set  at  Edin- 
burgh on  the  5th  of  ]\Iay,  at  Rome  on  the  10th  of  September,  at  Mexico 
on  the  13th  of  January,  and  at  Alexandria  on  the  8th  of  October. 

Prob.  XIII. — To  find  towards  which  point  of  the 
compass  one  place  is  situated  in  respect  of' another. 

Rule. — Bring  the  latter  place  to  the  zenith  (s)  ;  fix 
the  quadrant  of  altitude  (t)  above  it  to  the  meridian; 
lay  it  along  the  former  place,  and  it  will  cut  the  horizon 
in  the  point  required. 

Ex. Towards  which  point  of  the  compass  is  Jerusalem  from  Edinburgh, 

Jamaica  from  London,  Cairo  from  Venice,  and  iMadras  from  Berlin  ? 

Prob.  XIV. —  To  find  at  what  hour  the  sun  rises  and 
sets  on  any  day  in  the  year,  also  the  length  of  the  day 
and  night. 

Rule. — Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the 
given  place,  bring  the  sun''s  place  for  the  particular  day, 
and  12  on  the  hour-circle  to  the  meridian  ;  the  hours 
cut  by  the  meridian,  when  the  sun's  place  is  brought  to 
the  eastern  and  western  edge  of  the  horizon,  will  be 
respectively  the  times  of  I'isiiig  and  setting.  The  hour 
of  sun-rising,  doubled,  gives  the  length  of  the  night; 
and  the  hour  of  sun-setting,  doubled,  gives  the  length 
of  the  day  (w),  exclusive  of  twilight  (f). 

is)  That  is,  rectify  the  globe  for  the  place. 

(t)  Instead  of  the  quadrant  of  altitude  a  thread  may  be  used. 

(?/)  In  all  places  upon  the  equator  the  sun  rises  and  sets  at  six  the  whole 
year  round.  From  thence  to  the  polar  circles,  the  days  increase  as  the  lati- 
tude increases ;  so  liiat  at  iliose  circles  themselves,  the  longest  day  is  24 
hours,  and  the  longest  night  the  same.  From  the  polar  circles  to  the  poles, 
the  days  continue  to  lengthen  into  weeks  and  months  ;  so  that,  at  the  poles, 
the  sun  shines  for  six  months  together  in  smmncr,  and  is  absent  from  them 
six  months  in  winter.  Every  part  of  the  world,  however,  partakes  of  an 
equal  share  of  light  and  darkness. 

((')  Twilight  is  caused  by  tlie  atmosphere  refracting  the  sun's  rays  to- 
wards the  earth,  and  always  begins  when  the  sun  approaches  within  18°  of 
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Ex At  what  time  does  the  sun  rise  and  set  at  Dublin,  Mecca,  Canton, 

and  Pctersburgh,  on  the  20th  of  May  ;  and  what  is  then  the  length  of  the 
(lay  and  night  at  those  places  ? 

Prob.  XV. —  The  da?/ f)f  the  month  being- given^  to 
find  the  sun's  declination  (zv),  and  all  those  places  zvherc 
the  sun  will  be  vertical  {x)  on  that  day. 

Rule. — Find  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  for  the 
given  day,  and  bring  it  to  the  meridian  ;  the  degree 
marked  over  it  is  its  declination  ;  turn  round  the  globe, 
and  all  the  places  which  pass  under  the  particular  de- 
gree of  declination  will  have  the  sun  vertical  on  that  day. 

Ex What  is  the  sun's  declination,  and  to  what  places  will  he  be  ver- 
tical on  the  15th  of  January,  the  22d  of  June,  the  1st  of  August,  and  the 
25th  of  December  ? 

Prob.  XVI, — A  place  being  given  in  the  torrid  zone^ 
tojind  on  zvhat  txoo  days  the  sun  will  be  vertical  there. 

Rule. — Find  the  latitude  of  the  place,  turn  round 
the  globe,  and  observe  the  two  points  of  the  ecliptic  that 
pass  under  the  particular  degree  of  latitude ;  the  days 
on  the  wooden  horizon,  opposite  to  these  points,  will  be 
the  days  required. 

Ex. — On  what  day  is  the  sun  vertical  at  Lima,  Madras,  Cape  Verd, 
and  the  isle  of  Bourbon  ? 

Prob.  XVII. — At  a  given  place  and  hour,  to  find 
where  the  sun  is  then  vej-tical. 

Rule. — Find  the  sun's  declination,  or  the  parallel  to 
which  he  is  vertical  that  day,  and  bring  the  given  place 
and  hour  to  the  meridian  ;  then  turn  the  globe  till  12 
at  noon  come  to  the  meridian  ;  the  intersection  of  the 
meridian,  with  the  parallel  of  latitude  to  which  the  sun 
is  vertical,  will  be  the  place  required. 


the  eastern  part  of  the  horizon,  and  ends  when  it  descends  18°  below  the 
western.  There  can  be  no  continual  twilight  to  any  place  having  less  than 
48°  32'  of  latitude.  1  n  our  part  of  the  world  we  have  no  total  night  from 
the  20th  of  May  to  the  20th  of  July,  but  a  constant  twilight  from  sunset 
to  sunrise. 

{w)  The  declination  of  the  sun  is  its  distance  from  the  equator  N.  or  S. 

(cf)  That  is,  to  find  over  whose  heads  the  sun  v/ill  pass  that  day. 
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Ex — Where  is  the  sun  vertical  on  the  5th  of  April,  when  it  is  9  in  the 
morning  at  Lisbon  ?  W'here  is  the  sun  vertical  on  the  2fith  of  July,  when 
it  is  a  in  the  evening  at  Montreal  ?  Where  is  the  sun  vertical  on  the  3d  of 
November,  when  it  is  midnight  at  Palermo  ? 

Prob.  XVIII. — The  day^  Jwiir,  and  plcice,  being- 
given,  to  find  all  those  places  of  the  earth  where  the  sun 
is  then  rising  and  setting,  where  it  is  noon  and  mid- 
night. 

Rule. — Find  the  place  to  which  the  sun  is  vertical 
at  the  given  hour,  bring  it  to  the  meridian,  and  rectify 
the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  that  place.  In  this  position 
of  the  globe,  to  all  the  places  under  the  western  edge  of 
tlie  horizon  the  sun  is  rising ;  to  those  under  the  eastern, 
setting  ;  to  those  under  the  upper  half  of  the  meridian, 
it  is  noon  ;  to  those  under  the  lower  half,  midnight. 

Ex At  what  place  is  the  sun  rising  and  setting,  and  where  is  it  noon 

and  midnight,  when  at  Vienna  it  is  8  in  the  evening  on  the  30th  of  March  ? 

Prob.  XIX. — To  find  all  those  places  in  which  an 
eclipse  of' the  sun  or  moon  will  be  visible. 

Rule. — First,  of  the  sun:  Find  the  place  to  which 
the  sun  is  vertical  at  the  time  of  the  eclipse,  and  bring 
it  to  the  zenith,  or  top  of  the  globe ;  then  to  all  those 
places  above  the  wooden  horizon,  if  the  eclipse  be  large, 
will  the  sun  appear  partly  obscured. — Second,  of  the 
moon :  Bring  the  antipodes  (or  country  opposite  to  the 
place  where  the  sun  is  vertical  at  the  time  of  the  eclipse) 
to  the  zenith  or  top  of  the  globe,  and  then  the  eclipse 
will  be  seen  in  all  places  above  the  wooden  horizon  at 
that  time. 

Ex There  will  be  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  at  Edinburgh  at  lOh.  40m.  in 

the  morning  on  the  2!Hh  of  November  1826  ;  to  what  places  wiU  it  be  vi- 
sible ? — There  will  be  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  at  Edinburgh  at  43  minutes 
past  3  in  the  afternoon  on  the  14th  of  November  1826 ;  to  what  places  will 
it  be  visible  ? 

Prob.  XX. — To  find  the  surCs  meridian  altitude  {y) 
at  any  given  place. 

{y)  The  ultUiule  of  the  sun  is  his  height  above  the  horizon. 
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Rule. — Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the 
place,  bring  the  sun's  place  for  the  given  day  to  the 
meridian  ;  and  the  number  of  degrees,  counted  on  the 
meridian,  between  that  place  and  the  horizon,  is  the  al- 
titude required. 

Ex What  is  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun  at  Naples,  April  4th  ; 

at  Samarcand,  May  21st ;  at  Quito,  October  I5th ;    and  at  Bermudas, 
November  27th  ? 

Pros.  XXI. — To  find  the  sini's  altitude  and  azimuth 
at  any  given  time  and  place. 

Rule. — Rectify  the  globe  for  the  given  place,  and 
bring  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  and  the  12th  hou.r 
of  the  horary  to  the  meridian.  Turn  the  globe  towards 
the  E.  or  W.  according  as  the  time  is  before  or  after 
mid-day,  till  the  given  hour  is  under  the  meridian.  Fix 
the  quadrant  of  altitude  on  the  zenith,  and  make  its 
graduated  edge  fall  on  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  : 
the  number  of  degrees  on  the  quadrant,  counted  be- 
tween the  sun's  place  and  the  horizon,  will  give  the  al- 
titude ;  and  the  number  of  degrees  between  the  point 
of  the  horizon  intersected  by  the  quadrant  and  the  N. 
or  S.  is  the  azimuth. 

Ex What  is  the  altitude  and  azimuth  of  the  sun  at  Madrid  on  the 

10th  of  June,  at  6  in  the  morning  ;  at  London  on  the  21st  of  January,  at 
3  in  the  afternoon  ? 

Prob.  XXII. — Any  place  being  given  in  the  N. 
Jrigid  zone,  to  find  the  number  of  days  the  sun  shines 
constantly  without  setting  at  that  place,  and  the  number 
of' days  he  is  totally  absent. 

Rule. — Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the 
place,  bring  the  ascending  signs  of  the  ecliptic  to  the  N. 
point  of  the  horizon,  and  observe  what  degree  of  the 
ecliptic  is  intersected  by  that  point ;  find  on  the  horizon 
the  day  of  the  month  corresponding  to  that  degree,  and 
thus  you  will  obtain  the  day  on  which  the  sun  begins 
to  shine  continually.  Bring  the  descending  signs  to 
the  same  point  of  the  horizon,  and  proceed  as  above ; 
and  thus  will  be  given  the  time  when  the  sun  ceases  to 
shine  continually,  or  the  end  of  the  longest  day.     Pro- 

z  2 
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ceed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  southern  point  of  the 
horizon,  and  you  will  obtain  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  longest  night. 

Ex \\'hat  is  the  length  of  the  longest  day  and  night  at  the  North  Cape. 

and  at  the  north  part  of  Nova  Zembla  ? 

Prob.  XXIII. — To  exhibit  a  general  representation 
of  the  length  of  days  and  nights  throughout  the  year,  in 
any  given  latitude. 

Rule. — Rectify  the  globe  for  the  given  latitude, 
bring  the  summer  solstice,  or  the  first  degree  of  Cancer, 
to  the  brazen  meridian,  and,  setting  the  index  to  12, 
there  let  it  rest ;  then  will  the  parallels  of  N.  latitude, 
from  the  equator  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  represent  the 
length  of  days  in  the  summer  half-year,  from  the  mean 
day  when  thd  sun  is  in  the  equator  to  the  longest  day, 
which  is  represented  by  the  tropic  itself:  the  same  par- 
allels of  S.  latitude  above  the  horizon  represent  the  de- 
creasing length  of  days,  from  the  mean  day  in  the  equa- 
tor to  the  shortest  day,  when  the  sun  is  in  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn. 

Ex. — Thus,  elevate  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  London,  bring  the  be- 
ginning of  Cancer,  and  12  on  the  horary,  to  the  brass  meridian  ;  then  look 
where  the  wooden  horizon  cuts  the  equator  on  the  east ;  and  if  you  trace  up 
the  meridian  which  intersects  the  equator  at  that  part  to  the  hour-circle, 
you  will  find  it  lie  under  6  ;  which,  being  doubled,  gives  12  hours  for  the 
length  of  the  mean  day,  when  the  sun  is  in  the  equator ;  which  is  about 
the  21st  of  IMarch  and  23d  of  September. 

Then,  in  like  manner,  trace  up  the  meridian  that  intersects  the  tropic  of 
Cancer  at  the  wooden  horizon,  and  you  will  find  it  lie  under  8  and  about  a 
quarter  ;  which,  being  doubled,  gives  about  Ifii  hours  for  the  longest  day, 
when  the  sun  is  in  that  tropic ;  which  is  about  the  22d  of  June. 

Trace  the  meridian  that  intersects  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  at  the  wooden 
horizon,  and  you  wiU  find  it  lie  under  3  and  about  ^  ;  this,  doubled,  gives 
7^  hours  for  the  shortest  day,  when  the  sun  is  in  that  tropic,  which  is  about 
the  22d  of  December. 


II.     ON  THE  CELESTIAL  GLOBE. 

The  Celestial  Globe  is  an  artificial  representation  of 
the  heavens,  on  whicii  the  stars  are  laid  down  in  their 
natural  situations.  The  diurnal  motion  of  this  globe  is 
from  E.  to  VV.,  and  represents  the  apparent  diurnal 
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motion  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  In  using  this  globe 
the  student  is  supposed  to  be  situated  in  the  centre  of 
it,  and  viewing  the  stars  in  the  concave  surface. 

A  Constellation  is  an  assemblage  of  stars  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  celestial  globe,  circumscribed  by  the  outlines 
of  some  assumed  figure,  as  a  ;-awi,  a  dragon^  a  bem-,  &c. 
This  division  of  the  stars  into  constellations  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  direct  a  person  to  any  part  of  the  heavens 
where  a  particular  star  is  situated. 

The  Zodiac,  on  the  celestial  globe,  is  a  space  which 
extends  about  eight  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  ecliptic, 
like  a  belt  or  girdle,  within  which  the  motions  of  all  the 
planets*  are  performed. 


The  XII.  Constellations  in  the  Zodiac. 


Constellations. 
1.  Aries,  T/ie  Ram, 

■2.  Taurus,  The  Bull,     . 

3.  Gemini,  The  Twins, 

4.  Cancer,  The  Crab, 

a.  Leo,  The  Lion, 
*').  Virgo,  The  Virgin, 

7.  Libra,  The  Balance, 

8.  Scorpio,  The  Scorpion, 
d.  Sagittarius,  The  Archer, 

10.  Capricornus,  The  Goat, 

IL  Aquarius,  The  Water-bearer, 

12.  Pisces,  The  Fishes, 


No  of 
Stars. 


141 

85 
83 

95 


51 

44 

69 

51 

108 

113 


Names  of  the  principal  Stars, 

and  tiieir  Magnitudes  f 
Arietes,  2. 
Aldebaran,  1. 
"he  Pleiades, 
he  Hyades. 
Castor  and  Pollux,  1.  2. 
Acubene,  4. 
(  Regulus,  or  Lion's  Heart, 
I  1.     Deneb,  2. 


(Al 


lift      f  Spica  V'irginis,  1. 
'^"     i  Vindemiatrix,  2. 


iZuben  el  Chamah,  Zuben 
el  Gemunbi,  3.  2. 
Antares,  1. 

Deneb  Algedi,  4. 
Scheat,  3. 


The  XXXIV.  Northern  Conslcllations. 


Constellations. 

Mons   Majnalus,    The  JMonn- 
tain,  Mwtialus, 
Serpens,  The  Serpent, 


No  of 
Stars. 


Names  of  the  principal  Stars, 
and  their  Magnitudes. 


11 

64 


3.  Serpentarius,  T/ie  Serpent-bearer,   74        Ras  Alhagus,  2. 


•  Except  the  newly-discovered  planets,  or  asteroids,  Ceres  and  Pallas. 
•|-  The  largest  stars  are  called  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  ;  those  of  the 
sixth  magnitude  are  the  smallest  that  can  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 
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Constellations. 
Taurus   Poniatowski,   Bull  of\ 

Poniatotvski, 
Scutum    Sobieski,  SohieskVs 

Shield, 


No  of 
Stars. 


Names  of  the 
and  their  M 


[Ewing^s 

)rincipal  Stars, 
ignitudes. 


} 


/Aquila,    The   Eagle,  \  yj     j^^^^   j 

(.  Antinous,  J  ' 


Equulus,  The  little  Horse, 
Leo  Minor,  The  little  Lion, 
9.  Coma  Berenices,  Beretiios''s  hair, 
10.  Asterion  and  Chara,  or  Canes  1 
Venatici,   The  Greyhounds,  j 
n.  Bootes,  The  Drover, 

12.  Corona  Borealis,  The  Northern  \ 

Croivn,  .  .  i 

r  Hercules  .  •         1 

13.  <  Cerberus,  The  three-headed  y 
I     Dog,  .  .  ) 

14.  Lyra,  The  Harp, 

15.  Vulpecula and  Ansei,  TheFox\ 

and  Goose,    '        .  •       J 

16.  Sagitta,  The  Arrow, 

17.  Delphinus,  The  Dolphin, 

18.  Pegasus,  The  Flying  Horse, 

19.  Andromeda, 

20.  Triangulum,  The  Triangle, 

21.  Triangulum  Minus,  The  little "» 

Triangle,  .  •  J 

22.  Musca  Borealis,  The  Northern  \ 

Fly,*        .  .  .         / 

23.  Ursa  Minor,  The  little  Bear, 

24.  Ursa  Major,  The  great  Bear, 


25.  Cor  Caroli,  Charles"  Heart, 

26.  Draco,  The  Dragon, 

27.  Cygnus,  The  Svjan, 

28.  Lacerta,  The  Lizard, 

29.  Cepheus, 

30.  Cassiopeia, 

(  Perseus 

31.  <  Caput  Medusas,   Head 
(_     Medusa, 

32.  Camelopardalus,  The  Camelo 

pard, 

33.  Auriga,    The    Charioteer 

Waggoner, 

34.  Lynx,  The  Lynx, 


.] 


10 
53 
43 

25 

54 

21 

113 
22 
37 

18 
18 
89 
66 
11 

5 

6 
24 

87 

3 
80 
81 
16 
35 
55 


58 

66 
44 


Mirach,  3. 


Arcturus,  1. 
Alphecca,  2. 


/  Ras  Algethi,  3.  in  the  head 
(  of  Hercules. 


Lyra  or  Vega,  1. 


Markab,  2. 
Mirach,  2. 


Scheat,  2. 
Almaach,  2. 


Alruccabah  or  Pole  Star,  2. 
TDubhe  or  Upper  Pointer,  1 . 
\  Alioth,  2.  Benetnach 
|_      or  Lower  Pointer,  2. 

Etanim,  2. 
Arided,  1. 

Alderamin,  3. 
Schedir,  3. 


59    Algol,  2. 


Capella,  1. 


"  The  12  following  northern  constellations  do  not  set  in  the  latliude  ot 
London. 
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The  XLVII.  Southern  Constellations. 


No  of 
Constellations.  Stars. 

1.  Cetus,  The  Whale,  .  97 

2.  Eridanus,  The  river  Po,        .  84 

3.  Orion,  ...  78 

4-  3Ionoceros,  The  Unicorn.,        .  31 

5.  Canis  Minor,  The  little  Dog,      .  14 

f)    Hydra,  ...  00 

7.  Sextans,  The  Sextant,  .  41 

8.  Microscopium,  The  Microscope,  10 

9.  Piscis  Notius  or  Australis,  The  ) 

southern  Fish,        .        .       / 

10.  Officina  Sculptoria,  The  Sculp-  \ 

tor''s  Shop,  .         .  J 

11.  Fornax  Chemica,  The  Chemical  \ 

Furnace,  .  .  J 

12.  Brandenburgium  Sceptrum,  The  1 

Sceptre  of  Brandenburg,        J 

13.  Lepus,  The  Hare, 

14.  Columba  Noachi,  N'oah''s  Dove, 

15.  Canis  JNlajor,  The  great  Dog, 

16.  Pyxis  Nautica,  The  Mariner''s  1 

Compass,  .  .  / 

17.  3Iachina  Pneumatica,  The  Air-  \ 

Fiimp,        ...  j 

18.  Crater,  The  Cup  or  Goblet, 

19.  Corvus,  The  Crow,* 

20.  Centaurus,  The  Ceiitaur, 

21.  Lupus,  The  Wolf, 

22.  Norma,  or   Quadra  Euclidis,  ) 

Euclid'' s  Square,  .  / 

23.  Circinus,  The  Compasses, 

24.  Triangulum    Australe,    The    } 

southern  Triangle,  J 

25.  Crux,  The  Cross, 

26.  Musca  Australis,  or  Apis,  The\ 

southern  Fh/  or  Bee,  ) 

27.  Chamseleon,  The  Cameleon, 

28.  Ara,  The  Altar, 

29.  Telescopium,  The  Telescope, 

30.  CoronaAustralis,  The  Southern  \ 

Crown,        ...  j 

31.  Indus,  The  Indian, 

32.  firus,  The  Crane, 

33.  Pavo,  The  Peacock. 

34.  ApuSjOr  Avis  Indica,  The  Bird  \ 

of  Paradise,        .         .  j 


Names  of  the  principal  Stars, 
and  their  Magnitudes. 

Menkar,  2.     JMira,  3. 

Achernar,  1. 
/  Betelgeux,  1.    Rigel,  1. 
I  Bellatrix,  2. 

Procyon,  1. 
Cor  HydrcB,  2. 


24        Fomalhaut,  1. 

12 

14 

3 

19 
10 
31        Sirius  or  Dog-star,  1. 

4 


31 

9 

35 

24 


6 

4 

10 

9 
9 

12 

12 
13 
14 


Alkes,  3. 
Algorab,  3. 


•  The  28  following  southern  constellations  do  not  rise  in  the  latitude  of 
London. 
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lEwing's 


Constellations. 

35.  Octans    Hadleianus,   Hadley''s\ 

Octant,        .        ,         ,  J 

36.  Phoenix,  .... 

37.  Horologium,  The  Clock, 

38.  Reticulus    Rhomboidalis,  The^ 

Rhomboidal  Net,         '.  J" 

39.  Hydrus,  The  Water-snake, 

40.  Touchan,  The  American  Goose, 

41.  ]\Ions  Mensse,  The  Table  Moun-  ) 

tain,        ....       J 

42.  Praxiteles,  or  Cela  Sculptoria, 

The  Graver''s  or  Engraver' 
Tools, 

43.  EquuleusPictorius,  TAePam<-l 

er^s  Easel,         .  .  J 

44.  Dorado,  or  Xiphias,  The  Sword  \ 

Fish,         ...  J 

45.  Argo  Navis,  The  Ship  Argo, 

46.  Piscis  Volans,  The  flying  Fish, 

47.  Robur  Caroli,  C^harles'  Oak, 


i 


No  of 
Stars. 

43 

13 
12 

10 

10 
9 

30 


16 


64 

8 

12 


Names  of  the  principal  Stars, 
and  their  Magnitudes. 


Canopus,  1. 


An  Alphabetical  List  of  the  Constellations,  with  the  Ri^hl 

Ascension  (RA.)  and  Declination  (D)  of 
each.* 

the  Middle  of 

RA. 

D. 

19.  Andromeda,  N.           .        .           .        . 

14 

34  N. 

6.  Antinous,  N.       '     . 

292 

0 

34.  Apus,  vel  Avis  Indica,  S.          .          .          .        . 

252 

75  S. 

11.  Aquarius,  Z.            .            .            .            .            . 

335 

4  S. 

6.  Aquila,  N.               .                .                .                . 

295 

8  N. 

28  Ara,  S 

255 

55  S. 

1.  Aries,  Z.            .                  ... 

30 

22  N. 

45.  Argo  Navis,  S.            .            . 

115 

50  S. 

10.  Asterion  et  Chara,  N.              .                .                . 

200 

40  N. 

33.  Auriga,  N 

75 

45  N. 

11.  Bootes,  N.                .                .                .                . 

212 

20  N. 

12.  Brandenburgium  Sceptrum,  S.          .          .          . 

67 

15  S. 

32.  Camelopardalus,  N.                .                .                . 

68 

70  N. 

4.  Cancer,  Z.            .            .            .            . 

128 

20  N. 

15.  Canis  Major,  S.                .                .                . 

105 

20  S. 

5.  Canis  Minor,  S.            .                ... 

110 

5  N. 

10.  Capricornus,  Z.                .                .                 , 

310 

20  S. 

31.  Caput  Medusae,  N. 

44 

40  N. 

30.  Cassiopeia,  N.                .                .                .        . 

12 

60  N. 

"  The  figures  in  the  left-hand  column  refer  to  the  numbers  in  tlie  pre- 
ceding table ;  the  letter  N.  or  S.  immediately  following  the  name  of  the 
constellation,  shows  whether  it  is  north  or  south  of  the  zodiac  ;  if  the  con- 
stellation be  situated  in  the  zodiac,  it  has  the  letter  Z.  annexed  to  it :  N. 
and  S.  in  the  column  marked  D.  point  out  whether  tlie  middle  of  the  con- 
stellation  has  north  or  south  declination. 
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20.  Centaurus,  S.  .  .  . 

29.  Cepheus,  N.  . 

\.  Cetus,  S.  .  .  . 

13.  Cerberus,  N.  .  .  .  . 
27.  Chameleon,  S.  .  .  . 
23.  Circinus,  S.                .                .                . 

14.  Columba  Noachi,  S. 

9.  Coma  Berenices,  N.  .  .  . 
25.  Cor  Caroli,  N.                    ... 

30.  Corona  Australis,  S.  .  .  . 

12.  Corona  Borealis,  N.  .  .  . 
19.  Corvus,  S.                   .                    .                 . 
18.  Crater,  S.               .               ... 

25.  Crux,  S.  •  .  .  . 

27.  Cy^nus,  N.  ... 
17.  Delphinus,  N.  .  .  . 

44.  Dorado  vel  Xiphias,  S.  .  .  . 

26.  Draco,  N.  .  .  .  . 
7-  Equulus,  N.                .                ... 

43.  Equuleus  Pictorius,  S.  ... 

2.  Eridanus,  S.  ... 

11.  Fornax  Chemica,  S.  .  .  .  . 

3.  Gemini,  Z.  . 

32.  Grus,  S.  .  .  . 

13.  Hercules,  N.  .  . 

37.  Horologium,  S.  .  .  . 

6.  Hydra,  S.  .  .  .  . 
39.  Hydrus,  S.                .                .                .  . 

31.  Indus,  S.  .  .  . 

28.  Lacerta,  N.  .  .  .  . 
5.  Leo  Major,  Z. 

8.  Leo  Minor,  N.  .  .  . 

13.  Lepus,  S.  .  .  .  . 

7.  Libra,  Z.  .  .  . 

21.  Lupus,  S.  .  .  .  . 
34.  Lynx,  N.                .                .                .                . 

14.  Lyra,  N.        .  .  .  .  . 

17.  Machina  Pneumatica,  S 

8.  Microscopium,  S.  .  .  . 

4.  Monoceros,  S.  .  .  .  . 
1.  Mons  Maenalus,  N.                .                .                . 

41.  Mons  Mensas,  S.  .  ... 

22.  Musca  Borealis,  N.  .  .  . 
26.  Musca  Australis,  vel  Apis,  S. 

22.  Norma,  vel  Quadra  Euclidis,  S. 

,^5.  Octans  Hadleianus,  S.  .  .  . 

10.  Officina  Sculptoria,  S.  .  .  .  . 
3.  Orion,  S.               .               .               .               . 

33.  Pavo,  S.  .  .  .  . 

18.  Pegasus,  N.  .  .  .  . 
31.  Perseus,  N.                .                .                . 

36.  Plioenix,  S.  •  .  •  . 

12.  Pisces,  Z.  .  .  .  . 

9.  Piscis  Notius,  vel  Australis,  S. 

46.  Piscis  Volans,  S.  .  .  . 

42.  Praxiteles,  vel  Cela  Sculptoria,  S. 
16.  Pyxis  Nautica,  S.  .  .  .    ' 

38.  Reticulus  Rhomboidalis,  S.  .  .  . 
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RA. 

D. 

200 

50  S. 

338 

65  N. 

25 

12  S. 

271 

22  N. 

175 

78  S. 

222 

64  S. 

85 

35  S. 

185 

26  N. 

191 

39  N.' 

278 

40  S. 

235 

30  N. 

183 

15  S. 

168 

15  S. 

183 

60  S. 

308 

42  N. 

308 

15  N. 

75 

62  S. 

270 

66  N. 

316 

5  N. 

84 

55  S. 

60 

10  S. 

42 

30  S. 

111 

32  N. 

330 

45  S. 

255 

22  N. 

40 

60  S. 

139 

8  S. 

28 

68  S. 

315 

55  S. 

336 

43  N. 

150 

15  N. 

150 

35  N. 

80 

18  S. 

226 

8  S. 

230 

45  S. 

111 

50  N. 

283 

38  N. 

150 

32  S. 

315 

35  S. 

110 

0 

225 

5  N. 

76 

72  S. 

40 

27  N. 

185 

68  S. 

242 

45  S. 

310 

80  S. 

3 

38  S. 

80 

0 

302 

68  S. 

340 

14  N. 

46 

49  N. 

10 

50  S. 

5 

10  N. 

335 

30  S. 

127 

68  S. 

68 

40  S. 

130 

30  S. 

62 

62  S. 
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2. 

3. 

2. 

4. 
29. 
40. 
20. 
24. 
2L 
24. 
23. 

6. 
15. 
44. 


Robur  Caroli,  S. 
Sagittarius,  Z. 
Sagitta,  N. 
Sextans,  S. 
Scorpio,  Z. 
Scutum  Sobieski,  N. 
Serpens,  N. 
Serpentarius,  N. 
Taurus,  Z. 

Taurus  Poniatowski,  N. 
Telescopium,  S. 
Touchan,  S. 
Triangulum,  N. 
Triangulum  Australe,  S. 
Triangulum  Minus,  N. 
Ursa  Major,  N. 
Ursa  Minor,  N. 
Virgo,  Z. 

Vulpecula  et  Anser,  N. 
Xiphias,  S. 


HA. 

D. 

159 

60  S. 

285 

35  ». 

295 

18  N. 

5 

0 

244 

26  S. 

275 

10  s. 

235 

10  N. 

2K0 

13  N. 

65 

16  N. 

275 

7  N. 

278 

50  S. 

359 

66  S. 

27 

32  N. 

238 

65  S. 

32 

28  N. 

153 

60  N. 

235 

75  N. 

195 

5  N. 

300 

25  N. 

75 

62  S. 

A  Table  of  the  mean  Right  Ascensions  in  Time,  Declinations, 
and  Magnitudes,  of  40  remarkable  Stars,  with  their 
Names,  and  literal  Characters. 

Names  of  the  Stars. 
Pole-star,  Alruccabah, 
Andromeda's  girdle,  Miracli, 
Andromeda's  foot,  yilmaach. 
Ram's  following  horn. 
Whale's  jaw,  Menkar, 
Medusa's  head,  Algol, 
Perseus's  side,  Algcnib, 
Brightest  of  the  7  Stars, 
Bull's  eye,  Aldebaran, 
Auriga's  shoulder,  Capcllci, 
Orion's  left  foot,  Rigel, 
Bull's  north  horn, 
Orion's  left  shoulder,  Bellutrix, 
Orion's  girdle, 

Orion's  right  shoulder,  Beielgeii.r, 
Great  Dog,  Sirius, 
1st  Twin,  Castor, 
I^ittle  Dog,  Procijmi, 
2d  Twin,  Pollux, 
Hydra's  heart,  Alphard, 
Lion's  heart,  licguliis^ 
Great  Bear,  Lower  Pointer, 
Great  Bear,  Upper  Pointer, 


Ch. 

M. 

Rt  Asccn. 

Declination. 

a 

2 

Oh 

.52m. 

88" 

14'  N. 

n 

2 

0 

59 

34 

33  N. 

y 

2 

1 

51 

41 

22  N. 

a, 

2 

1 

56 

22 

31  N. 

a. 

2 

2 

51 

3 

18  N. 

/s 

2 

2 

55 

40 

10  N. 

a, 

2 

3 

10 

.49 

8  N. 

VI 

3 

3 

36 

23 

29  N. 

a, 

1 

4 

24 

16 

6  N. 

a 

1 

5 

2 

45 

47  N. 

fi 

1 

.5 

5 

8 

26  S. 

/S 

2 

5 

14 

28 

26  N. 

y 

2 

5 

14 

6 

9  N. 

£ 

2 

5 

26 

1 

20  S. 

a 

1 

5 

44 

7 

22  N. 

a 

1 

6 

30 

16 

27  S. 

a, 

1 

7 

22 

32 

19  N. 

a. 

1 

7 

29 

5 

44  N. 

e> 

2 

7 

33 

28 

30  N. 

a 

2 

9 

17 

7 

47  S. 

a 

1 

9 

58 

12 

56  N. 

a 

2 

10 

50 

57 

27  N. 

a 

2 

10 

51 

62 

50  N. 
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Names  of  the  Stars. 
Lion's  tail,  Dcnch, 
Great  Bear's  tail,  Aliolk, 
Virgin's  spike. 
Dragon's  tail, 
Bootes,  Arclitrus, 
Libra,  South  Scale, 
Libra,  North  Scale, 
North  Crown, 
Scorpion's  heart,  Antarcx, 
Hercules's  head,  Ras  Algeihi, 
Head  of  Serpentarius, 
Dragon's  head,  RaUahen, 
The  Harp,  Lyra, 
The  Eagle,  Atair^ 
S.  Fish,  Fumalfuiut, 
Pegasus'  wing,  Markab, 
Andromeda's  head. 

As  the  Greek  letters  so  frequently  occur  in  catalogues  of  the  stars  and  on 
the  celestial  globes,*  the  Greek  Alphabet  is  here  introduced  for  the  use  of 
those  .who  are  unacquainted  with  the  letters.  Though  the  capital  letters  are 
seldom  used  in  the  catalogues  of  stars,  they  are  here  inserted  for  the  sake 
of  regularity. 


Ch. 

M. 

/3 

2 

t 

2 

a. 

1 

a 

2 

a 

1 

a 

2 

n 

2 

a 

2 

a 

1 

a. 

2 

as, 

2 

7 

2 

a. 

1 

a. 

2 

a 

1 

a 

2 

a. 

2 

Rt. 

Ascen. 

Declination. 

llh 

39m. 

15" 

42' N. 

12 

45 

57 

3  N. 

31 

15- 

10 

7    S. 

31 

59 

65 

20  K. 

14 

6 

20 

14  N. 

14 

40 

15 

12    S. 

15 

6 

8 

38    S. 

15 

25 

27 

24  N. 

16 

17 

25 

58    S. 

17 

5 

14 

38  N. 

17 

26 

12 

43  N. 

17 

52 

51 

31  N. 

18 

30 

38 

36  N. 

19 

41 

8 

21  N. 

22 

47 

30 

41    S. 

22 

55 

14 

7  N. 

23 

58 

28 

10  N. 

The 

Greek  Alphabet. 

Name. 

Sound. 

A 

a 

Alpha 

a 

B 

nc 

Beta 

b 

r 

yf 

Gamma 

g 

A 

S 

Delta 

d 

E 

£ 

Epsilon 

e  sliort. 

Z 

li 

Zeta 

z 

H 

■n 

Eta 

e  long. 

e 

S^ 

Tiieta 

th 

I 

/ 

Iota 

i 

K 

K 

Kappa 

kc 

A  . 

X. 

Lambda 

1 

M 

(» 

Mu 

tn 

N 

» 

Nu 

n 

S 

1 

Xi 

X 

o 

0 

Omicron 

0  short. 

n 

t  w 

Pi 

V 

p 

e? 

Rho 

r 

2 

a  i 

Sigma 

s 

T 

rT 

Tau 

t 

T 

V 

Upsilon 

u 

dJ 

'P 

Phi 

ph 

X 

'  X 

Chi 

ch 

■*• 

^^ 

Psi 

ps 

n 

u 

Omega 

0  long. 

*  John  Bayer,  of  Augsburgh  in  Swabia,  published,  in  1603,  an  excellent 
work,  entitled  Uranometria,  being  a  complete  atlas  of  all  the  constellations, 
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PROBLEMS  TO  BE  SOLVED  BY  THE 
CELESTIAL  GLOBE. 

PfiOB.  I. — Tojind  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  any 
given  star  (a). 

Rule. — Put  the  centre  or  90th  degree  of  the  quad- 
rai'it  of  altitude  on  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  and  let  its 
graduated  edge  fall  upon  the  star ;  then  the  degree  of 
the  quadrant  over  the  star  is  its  latitude,  and  the  degree 
of  the  ecliptic  cut  by  the  quadrant  is  its  longitude  {b). 

Ex "What  are  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  Castor  (in  Gemini),  anil 

Sirius  or  the  Dog-star  (in  Canis  Major)  (c)  ? 

PiioB.  II. — 'The  longitude  and  latitude  of  a  star  being 

given,  tojind  the  star  upon  the  globe. 

Rule. — Place  the  centre  of  the  quadrant  of  altitude 
on  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  and  make  its  graduaf^ed  edge 
intersect  the  ecliptic,  in  tne  longitude  of  the  star ;  then 
the  star  will  be  found  under  the  degree  of  the  quadrant 
denoting  its  latitude. 

Ex What  star  is  that  whose  longitude  is  297°,  and  whose  latitude  is 

30°  N.  ?  'What  star  is  that  whose  longitude  is  142°,  and  whose  latitude  is 
22<'  30'  S.  ? 


with  the  useful  invention  of  denoting  the  stars  in  every  constellation  by  the 
letters  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  alphabets  ;  setting  the  first  Greek  letter  a 
to  the  principal  star  in  each  constellation,  jS  to  the  second  in  magnitude,  y 
to  the  third,  and  so  on  ;  and  when  the  (ireek  alphabet  was  finished,  he  be- 
gan with  a,  b,  c,  &c.  of  the  Roman.  This  useful  method  of  describing 
the  stars  has  been  adopted  by  all  succeeding  astronomers,  who  have  further 
enlarged  it  by  adding  the  numbers,  1,  2,  3,  &c.  in  the  same  regular  suc- 
cession, when  any  constellation  contains  more  stars  than  can  be  marked  by 
the  two  alphabets.  The  figures  are,  however,  sometimes  placed  above  the 
Greek  letter,  especially  when  double  stars  occur ;  for  though  many  stars 
may  appear  single  to  the  naked  eye,  yet  when  viewed  through  a  telescope 
of  considerable  magnifying  power,  they  appear  double,  triple,  &c. 

(rt)  The  latitude  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  measured  from  the  ecliptic  N. 
and  S. :  their  lougitudc  is  reckoned  on  the  ecliptic  from  die  first  point  of 
Aries,  eastward  round  the  globe — The  sun,  being  always  in  the  ecliptic, 
has  no  latitude. 

(6)  On  some  globes,  however,  the  degrees  of  longitude  are  marked  on 
the  equinoclifil,  and  not  on  the  ecliptic. 

(t)  The  largest  and  brightest  stars  are  of  the  1st  magnitude,  and  become 
visible  when  the  sun  has  sunk  12"  below  the  horizon ;  those  of  the  2d,  3d, 
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Prob.  III. —  To  find  the  declination  of  the  sun  or 
stars  {(l). 

Rule. — Bring  the  sun's  place,  or  the  star,  to  tiie 
brazen  meridian,  and  the  degree  over  it  is  its  declination. 

Ex What  is  the  declination  of  the  sun  on  the  12th  of  November,  an! 

of  Capclla  (in  Auriga)  ? 

Prob.  IV. — To  find  the  right  ascension  of  the  sun  or 
stars  {e). 

Rule. — Bring  the  sun's  place,  or  the  star,  to  the 
brazen  meridian,  and  the  degree  of  the  equinoctial,  cut 
by  the  meridian,  is  the  right  ascension. 

I'^x — W'hat  is  tlie  sun's  right  ascension  on  the  23d  of  August,  and  oi' 
Rigel  (in  Orion's  foot)  ? 

Prob,  V. — The  right  ascension  and  declination  of  a 
star  being  given,  to  find  the  star  on  the  globe. 

Rule. — Bring  the  degree  of  the  equinoctial  denoting 
the  right  ascension  to  the  meridian,  and  the  degree  of  the 
meridian,  denoting  the  declination,  will  be  over  the  star. 

Ex What  star  is  that  whose  right  ascension  is  114",  and  declination 

28"  30'  N.  ?  On  what  day  is  the  sun's  right  ascension  291°,  and  declina- 
tion 22"  S. ? 

Prob.  VI. —  To  dispose  the  celestial  globe,  so  as  to 
exhibit  the  actual  appearance  of  the  heavens  at  any  given 
time  and  place. 

Rule. — Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the 
place,  and  set  it  due  N.  and  S. :  then  bring  the  sun's 
place  in  the  ecliptic,  and  the  t2th  hour  of  the  horary, 
to  the  brazen  meridian.  Turn  the  globe  towards  the 
E.  or  W.  according  as  the  time  is  before  or  after  noon, 
till  the  given  hour  on  the  hour-circle  conies  to  the  me- 
ridian, and  the  globe  will  represent  the  actual  appear- 
ance of  the  heavens  at  that  time  and  place. 

and  4th  magnitudes  are  seen  when  it  is  13,  14,  and  15" ;  and  those  of  the 
5th  and  (!th  when  the  sun  has  descended  18"  below  the  horizon.  All  stars 
smaller  than  those  of  the  6th  magnitude  cannot  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye, 
and  are  called  telescopic  stars. 

((/)  The  'iecliiKilioii  of  any  heavenly  body  is  measured  upon  the  meridian 
from  the  equinoctial. 

(e)  The  right  ascension  of  any  heavenly  body  is  its  distance  from  the 
lirst  meridian  (or  that  which  passes  through  the  iirst  point  of  Aries),  count- 
ed on  the  equinoctial. 
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Ex. — Represent  the  face  of  the  heavens  at  Edinburgh  for  10  o'clock  in 
the  evening  of  the  15th  of  April,  at  London  for  4  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  17th  of  January. 

Prob.  VII. — To  find  when  a  given  star  rises,  sets, 
or  culminates,  at  an?/  place  on  a  given  day. 

Rule. — Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place, 
and  bring  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic,  and  the  12th 
hour  of  the  horary,  to  the  brazen  meridian  ;  then  bring 
the  star  successively  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  horizon, 
the  meridian,  and  western  side  of  the  horizon,  and  the 
times  of  its  rising,  culminating,  and  setting  on  the  hour- 
circle,  will  come  to  the  meridian  respectively. 

Ex Required  the  rising,  culminating,  and  setting,  of  Aldebaran  (in 

Taurus)  at  Alorocco  on  the  10th  of  February  ;  and  of  Alpheccu  (in  Corona 
Borealis)  at  Hamburgh  on  the  3d  of  November  ? 

Prob.  Vlllk — To  Jind  on  what  day  any  given  star 
comes  to  the  meridian,  at  any  given  hour. 

Rule. — Bring  the  given  star  and  hour  to  the  meri- 
dian, then  turn  the  globe  till  12  at  noon  comes  to  the 
meridian,  and  the  degree  of  the  ecliptic  cut  by  "the  me- 
ridian is  the  sun's  place.  The  day  on  the  horizon  cor- 
responding with  that  degree  is  the  day  required. 

Ex On  v/hat  day  does  Autares  (in  Scorpio)  come  to  the  meridian  at 

10  o'clock  in  the  evening  ?  On  what  day  does  Regulus  (in  Leo)  come  to 
the  meridian  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  ? 

Prob.  IX. — To  find  those  stars  that  never  rise,  and 
those  that  never  set,  at  a  given  place  not  under  the 
equator  (J^). 

Rule. — Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude,  and  make 
it  revolve.  The  stars  that  do  not  sink  below  the  wooden 
horizon  are  those  that  never  set ;  and  the  stars  that  do 
not  appear  above  it,  are  those  that  never  rise  in  that  la- 
titude. 

Ex What  stars  never  rise  and  never  set  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  Cape 

of  Good  Hope  ? 

Prob.  X. — To  find  what  stars  are  rising,  setting,  or 
culminating,  at  any  given  time  and  place,  and  also  the 
altitiule  and  azimuth  of  any  star,  at  the  same  time  and 
place. 

{f)li  the  place  be  under  the  equator,  every  star  is  12  hours  above  and 
12  hours  below  the  horizon. 
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Rule. — Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place, 
and  bring  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic,  and  the  12th 
hour  of  the  horary,  to  the  brazen  meridian.  Turn  the 
globe  towards  the  E.  or  W.  according  as  the  time  is 
before  or  after  noon,  till  the  given  hour  on  the  hour- 
circle  comes  to  the  meridian  ;  then  the  stars  under  the 
eastern  side  of  the  horizon  are  rising,  those  under  the 
western  side  are  setting,  and  those  under  the  meridian 
are  culminating. — If  the  quadrant  of  altitude  be  fixed 
on  the  zenith,  and  its  graduated  edge  made  to  fall  on  a 
given  star,  the  degree  of  the  quadrant  over  the  star  will 
be  its  altitude  ;  its  azimuth  is  the  number  of  degrees, 
counted  on  the  horizon,  from  its  intersection  by  the  qua- 
drant to  the  N.  or  S.  point  of  the  horizon. 

Ex. — What  stars  are  rising,  setting,  and  culminating,  at  London  on  the 
6th  of  March  at  11  in  the  evening  ;  and  at  Canton  on  the  18th  of  October 
at  4  in  the  morning  ? 

Prob.  XI. —  To  find  the  amplitude  of'  any  star,  and 
the  length  ofits  diurnal  arc,  at  any  given  place. 

Rule. — Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place, 
and  bring  the  given  star  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  hori- 
zon ;  the  number  of  degrees  between  the  eastern  point 
of  the  horizon  and  the  star,  is  the  amplitude  required, 
cither  N.  or  S. — The  number  of  hours  passed  over  in 
moving  the  star  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  part  of 
the  horizon  is  the  star's  diurnal  arc,  or  its  continuance 
above  the  horizon  of  the  given  place. 

Ex Required  the  amplitude  and  length  of  the  diurnal  arc  of  Spica 

Virffhiis  (in  Virgo)  at  Paris  ;  and  of  Procyon  (in  Canis  JMinor)  at  Venice. 

Prob.  XII. —  To  find  the  apparent  angular  distance 
between  two  stars  j  that  is,  the  arc  of  the  great  circle 
intercepted  between  them. 

Rule. — Apply  the  quadrant  of  altitude  to  the  globe, 
so  that  its  graduated  edge  may  fall  on  both  the  stars, 
the  zero,  or  commencement  of  the  graduation,  being  on 
one  of  them  ;  then  the  degree  of  the  quadrant  over  the 
other  will  be  the  angular  distance  required. 

Ex — Required  the  apparent  angular  distance  between  Beteltjevx  (in 
Orion)  and  Ariclia  (in  Aries)  ;  and  between  Arcturus  (in  Bootes)  and 
Pohix  (in  Gemini)  ? 

Prob.  XIII. —  The  latitude  of  the  place,  the  altitude 

2  A  2 
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of  a  star^  and  the  day  of  the  month,  being  given,  to  find 
the  hour  of  the  night. 

Rule. — Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude,  bring  the 
sun's  place  and  12  on  the  horary  to  the  meridian,  and 
fix  the  quadrant  in  the  zenith  ;  then  move  the  globe  and 
quadrant  till  the  star  comes  under  the  quadrant  at  the 
given  altitude,  and  the  meridian  will  cut  the  horary  at 
the  hour  required. 

Ex At  Edinburgh,  on  the  20th  of  January,  when  the  altitude  of  Ca- 

pella  (in  Auriga)  is  70",  what  is  the  hour  of  the  night  ?  At  London,  on 
the  10th  3Iarch,  when  the  altitude  of  Deneb  (in  Leo)  is  50*',  what  is  the 

hour  of  the  night  ? 

Prob.  XI  v. —  To  find  the  place  of  a  planet,  also  zchen 
it  rises,  sets,  or  culminates,  on  any  day  at  a  given  place. 

Rule. — Find  the  planet's  place  on  the  globe,  from 
its  longitude  and  latitude,  or  right  ascension  and  decli- 
nation, as  given  in  the  Nautical  Almanack,  or  any  other 
ephemeris,  and  fix  on  that  place  the  name  or  character 
of  the  planet ;  then  its  rising,  setting,  or  culminating, 
also  its  altitude,  azimuth,  and  amplitude,  may  be  found 
in  the  same  way  as  if  it  were  a  fixed  star. 

Ex — What  will  be  the  place  of  Venus  on  the  2oth  of  December  1826  ; 
and  of  Jupiter  on  the  3d  of  April  1826  ? 

Prob.  XV. — For  any  given  place  and  day,  to  find 
the  suns  right  ascension,  oblique  ascension,  and.  ascen- 
sional difference  (g). 

Rule. — Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place, 
and  find  the  right  and  oblique  ascension  of  the  sun. 
Subtract  the  less  from  the  greater,  and  the  remainder  is 
the  ascensional  difference  (h). 

Ex Required  the  right  and  oblique  ascensions,  &c.  of  the  sun  at  War- 
saw, on  the  27th  of  February  ;  and  at  Jerusalem,  on  the  14th  of  July. 

(g)  The  right  ascension  of  the  sun  or  a  star,  is  that  degree  of  the  equi- 
noctial which  is  cut  by  the  brazen  meridian,  when  the  sun's  place  or  the  star 
is  brought  to  the  meridian  ;  oblique  ascension  is  that  point  of  the  equinoc- 
tial, counted  in  degrees  from  Aries,  which  is  cut  by  the  horizon,  when  the 
sun  or  star  is  rising  :  ascensional  difference  is  the  diSerence  between  the 
right  and  the  oblique  ascensions. 

{h)  The  ascensional  difference,  when  turned  into  time  (15"  being  equal 
to  one  hour, )  will  shew  how  long  the  sun  rises  either  before  or  after  C.  In 
all  places  which  have  N.  latitude,  the  sun  rises  before  6  when  he  is  in  any 
of  the  northern  signs  ;  and  after  six  when  in  any  of  the  southern  signs. 
When  the  right  and  oblique  ascensions  are  equal,  as  on  the  2Ist  of  March, 
and  23d  of  September,  the  sun  rises  exactly  at  fi.  M'hen  the  right  is  greater 
than  the  oblique  ascension,  the  sun  rises  before  6  ;  and  when  the  oblique 
exceeds  the  right  ascension,  he  rises  after  six. 
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VOCABULARY 

OF 

NAMES  OF  PLACES 

WHICH  OCCUR  IX  THE  PRECEDING  WORK, 

Divided  and  accented  in  the  way  in  which  they  are  usually  pronounced. 


Aal'-borg.*  a  city  of  Denmark,  in  N.  Jutland. 

Aar'-hiis,  a  seaport  of  Denmark,  in  N.  Jutland. 

Ab'-be-ville,  a  town  of  Picardy,  in  France. 

Abhergavenny  (pronounced  Ab-er-ga'-ny),  a  town  in  IVJonmouthshire. 

Ab-er-yst'-wilh,  a  town  of  Cardiganshire,  in  Wales. 

Ab-ys-si7i'-i-a,  a  kingdom  of  Africa. 

Ac-a-pul'-co,  a  seaport  on  the  W.  coast  of  Old  Mexico. 

A-cha'-i-a,  a  part  of  Greece,  now  called  Livadia. 

Aqui  (pron.  Aa'key),  a  town  of  Piedmont,  in  Italy. 

Acre  (pron.  A'-ker),  a  seaport  in  Syria. 

Ad-ri-an-o'-ple,  the  second  city  in  European  Turkey. 

A-ga'-des,  a  kingdom  of  Central  Africa. 

Ag'-ger-hvs,  a  division  of  Southern  Norway. 

A'-gra,  a  city  and  province  of  Gangetic  Hindostan. 

Aix-la-Cliapelle  (pron.  Aiz-la-sha-pel'),  a  city  in  Germany. 

Al'-der-ney.,  an  island  in  the  English  Channel. 

A-len-te'-jo,  a  province  of  Portugal. 

Algier.s  (pron.  Al-geers'),  a  city  and  kingdom  of  Africa. 

Ai'-i-cant,  a  seaport  of  Valencia,  in  Spain. 

Alsace',  a  province  of  France. 

Am'-d-zons,  the  largest  river  in  the  world,  in  S.  America. 

A'-mi-ens,  a  city  of  Picardy,  in  France. 

Am'-ster-dam,  the  capital  of  Holland. 

An-da-iu'-sia.,  a  province  of  Spain. 

An'-des  (or  Cor-dil-le'-ras),  a  chain  of  mountains  in  8.  America. 

An'-gle-sea,  an  island,  and  the  N.  \V.  county  of  AV^ales. 


*  The  accent  is  placed,  not  always  upon  the  accented  letter,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  accented  syllable:  therefore,  none  of  the  final  e's,  though 
marked,  are  accented,  except  those  in  Otaheite  and  Trincomale,  which  are 
marked  thus,  e. 
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An-go'-la,  a  kingdom  of  Lower  Guinea,  in  Africa.       >  Ci 

Angora  (pron.  An-gou'-ra),  a  city  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  f 

Anholt  or  Anhalt  (pron.  An'-alt),  an  island  in  the  Cattegat.  ( 

Anspach  (pron.  Ans-pak'),  a  town  of  Germany. 

An-til'-les  (Ca-rib'-bees),  islands  in  the  W.  Indies. 

Antioch  (pron.  An'-te-ok),  formerly  the  metropolis  of  Syria. 

An-ti-pa'-ros,  an  island  in 'the  Archipelago. 

Ap'-en-7iiues,  a  chain  of  mountains  in  Italy. 

Ar'-a-rai,  a  celebrated  mountain  in  Arminia. 

Ar-be'la,  a  city  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 

Arch-an'-gel,  a  seaport  in  the  N.  of  Russia. 

Ar-chi-pel'-a-go,  between  Europe  and  Asia. 

Armagh  (pron.  Ar-mah'),  a  county  of  Ireland. 

As-tra-can\  a  city  of  Tartary,  near  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Augsburg  (pron.  Os'-burg),  a  city  of  Swabia,  in  Germany. 

Auvergne  (pion.  O-vern'),  a  province  of  France. 

Avignon  (pron.  Av-i-ni-ong'),  a  province  of  France. 

Avranches  (pron.  Av-ransh'),  a  town  of  France. 

A-zores',  islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Ba-bel-maii'-del,  a  strait  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Ba'-den,  a  town  in  Gennany. 

Bagdad  (pron.  Bag'-dat),  a  city  of  Turkey,  in  Asia. 

Bel-fast',  a  town  in  Ireland. 

Bel-go-rod',  a  seaport  on  the  Black  Sea. 

Bel-grade',  a  town  on  the  Danube,  in  Turkey. 

Belle-isle',  an  island  on  tiie  coast  of  Fiance. 

Bel-ve-dere',  a  town  in  the  ]\lorea. 

Ben-coo'-len,  a  town  of  Sumatra. 

Ber-lin',  the  capital  of  Prussia. 

Bil-bo'-a,  the  capital  of  Biscay,  in  Spain. 

Bil-dul'-ge-rid,  a  large  country  of  Africa. 

Blenheim  (pro.  Blen'-heni),  a  village  of  Germany. 

Bok'-ha-ru,  a  city  of  Great  Bucharia. 

Bologna  (pron.  Bo-lo'-na),  a  town  in  Italy. 

Bor'-ne-o,  an  island  in  the  E.  Indies. 

Boulougne  (pron.  Boo-lone'),  a  seaport  in  France. 

Bourdeux  (pron.  Boor-do'),  a  town  in  France. 

Bou-tan',  a  division  in  the  S.  of  Tibet. 

Bra-bant',  a  province  of  the  Netherlands. 

Bracciano,  (pron.  Bra-chi-a'-no),  a  town  in  Italy. 

Brazil  (pron.  Bra-zeel'),  a  country  in  S.  America. 

Brighthelm stone  (pron.  Bright'-on),  a  seaport  of  Sussex. 

Bu'-en-os  Ay'-res,  a  town  in  Soutli  America. 

Bussora  (pron.  Bos'-ro),  a  seaport  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 

Ca'-diz,  a  seaport  of  Spain. 

Cag-li-a'-ri,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Sardinia. 

Ca'-i-ro,  the  capital  of  Egypt. 

Can'-a-da,  a  country  in  North  America. 

Cas-tile  (pron.  C'as-teel'),  a  province  of  .Spain. 

Cau'-ca-sus,  mountains  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Casjiian. 

Cay-enne',  a  town  in  South  America. 

Cel'-e-bes,  an  island  in  the  East  Indies. 

Chan-der-na-gore' ,  a  European  settlement  in  Bengal. 

Cherbourg  (pron.  Sher'-burg),  a  town  in  France. 

Chili  (pron.  Chc'-le)  a  country  in  South  America. 

Cologne  (pron.  Co-lone'),  a  town  in  Germany. 

Compeigne  (pron.  Com-pain'),  a  town  in  France. 

Co-pen-ha'-gen,  •!  e  capital  of  Denmark. 

Cor'-fu,  an  islai.u  on  the  W.  coast  of  Greece. 
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Co-ro-man'-del^  the  £.  coast  of  Hindostan. 

Coutaiwes  (pron.  Coo-tance'),  a  seaport  of  France. 

Cra'-cow,  formerly  the  capital  of  Poland. 

Da-mi-et'-ta,  a  town  of  Egypt. 

Dar-da-7ielles\  between  the  Archipelago  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 

Da'-ri-en,  the  isthmus  which  joins  North  and  South  America. 

Dieppe  (pron.  De-ep'),  a  seaport  of  France. 

Dordrecht  (pron.  Dort),  a  town  in  Holland. 

Dus'-sel-dm-f,  a  town  in  Germany. 

Es-cu'-ri-al,  a  royal  palace  in  Spain. 

Esquimaiuv  (pron.  Es-ki-mo'),  a  country  and  people  of  North  America. 

Es-tre-ma-du'-ra^  a  province  of  Spain. 

Eii-phra'-ies,  a  river  of  Turkey  in  Asia. 

Evreux  (pron.  PvV-roo'),  a  town  in  France. 

Fermanagh  (pron.  Fer-ma'-na),  a  county  of  Ulster,  in  Ireland. 

Foii-ter-a'-bi-a,  a  town  of  Biscay,  in  Spain. 

Fribury  (pron.  Fre'-burgh),  one  of  the  Swiss  cantons. 

Friedund  (pron.  Freez'land),  one  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces. 

Gai-e'-la,  a  town  in  Naples. 

Gal-li-pa'-gos,  islands  in  the  South  Sea. 

Ge-ne'-va,  a  city  and  republic  adjoining  to  Switzerland. 

Gen'-o-a,  a  city  in  Italy. 

Ghent  (pron.  nearly  as  Gong),  a  town  in  Flanders. 

Gil-<j'-lo,  one  of  the  Moluccas  in  the  East  Indies. 

Gloucester  (pron.  Glos'-ter),  a  county  of  England. 

Gran'-a-da,  a  province  of  Spain. 

Gri-soHn',  a  division  of  Switzerland. 

Guadaloupe  (pron.  Gad-e-loop'),  one  of  the  Caribbee  Islands. 

Haerlem  (pron.  Har'-lem),  a  town  of  Holland. 

Han'-o-ver^  now  a  kingdom  of  Germany. 

Harwich.!  (pron.  Har'-rij),  a  seaport  of  Essex. 

Havre  de  Grace,  (pron.  Hav'-er-de-Grass),  a  seaport  of  France. 

Heb'-ri-des,  islands  W.  of  Scotland. 

He-le'-na  (St),  an  island  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Helvoetsluys,  (pron.  Hel  -vet-sloos),  a  town  in  Holland. 

Her -mans  tudt\  a  town  in  Transylvania. 

Hin-dos'.tan,  India  within  the  Ganges. 

His-pan-i-o'-la,  an  island  in  the  West  Indies. 

In-gol-stadt\  a  town  of  Bavaria. 

Is-pa-han',  formerly  the  capital  of  Persia. 

Je'-na,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony. 

Je-ru'-sa-lem,  a  city  in  Syria. 

Kamtn-chat'.ka,  a  large  p2ninsula  in  the  E.  of  Asia. 

Lab-ra-dor\  a  country  in  North  America. 

La-do'-ga,  a  lake  in  Russia. 

La-drone',  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Lausanne  (pron.  Lo-zan'),  a  town  in  Switzerland. 

Leghorn  (pron.  Le-gorn'),  a  seaport  of  Tuscany. 

Leominster  (pron.  Lem'-ster),  a  town  of  Herefordshire. 

Li-pa'-ri,  isles  N.  of  Sicily. 

Louisburg  (pron.  Loo'-is-burg),  a  town  in  North  America. 

Lyounois  (pron.  Le-on-na'),  a  province  of  France. 

Mad-a-gas'-car,  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Madeiras  (pron.  3Ia-de'-ras),  islands  in  the  Atlantic. 

Ma-dras',  a  town  in  the  East  Indies. 

Ma-drid',  the  capital  of  Spain. 

Mag'-de-burg,  a  town  in  Lower  Saxony. 

Ma-la-bar' ,  a  part  of  the  western  coast  of  India. 

Mal'-dtves,  a  cluster  of  islands  W.  of  Ceylon. 
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Mart-ga-lore',  a  seaport  on  the  Malabar  coast.  ,, 

Marino  (pron.  3Ia-ri'-no),  a  small  republic  of  Italy.  J 

Mar-mo'. ra  (the  Sea  of),  Ijetween  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Archipelago. 

Mar-seiUeii\  a  seaport  in  the  S.  of  France. 

Ma-su-H-pa-tam,'  a  town  on  the  Coromandel  coast. 

Ma'-ta-pan,  the  most  southern  promontory  of  the  Morea. 

Messina  (pron.  Mes-see'-na),  a  seaport  in  Sicily. 

Alil'-an,  the  capital  of  an  Austrian  dutchy  in  Italy. 

Min-da-nu'-o,  the  largest  of  the  Philippine  islands. 

Mis-sis-sip'. pi^  a  river  in  North  America. 

Mis-sou'-ri,  a  river  which  falls  into  the  Mississippi. 

Mo-no-e-mu'-gi.  a  country  in  Africa. 

Mon'-te-  Vid'-e-o,  a  town  in  South  America. 

Mosambique  (pron.  Mo-zam-beek'),  a  kingdom  of  Africa. 

Moscov)  (pron.  Mos'-co),  the  ancient  capital  of  Russia. 

Munich  (pron.  Mu'nik,)  the  capital  of  Bavaria. 

Nan-kin',  a  town  in  China. 

Nar-bonne',  a  town  in  France. 

Na-varre',  a  province  of  Spain. 

Ne-ga-pa-tam',  a  town  on  the  Coromandel  coast. 

Neufchatel  (pron.  Noo'-shat-tel'),  a  principality  of  Switzerland.,. 

Ni-a-gu'-ra,  a  rivar  in  North  America. 

Ni-car'.a-gua,  a  lake  in  the  S.  of  New  Spain. 

Nice  (pron.  Nees),  a  city  of  Italy. 

Nic'-o-bar,  islands  in  the  S.  E.  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

Nieper  or  Dnieper  (pron.  Neep'-er),  a  river  in  Russia. 

Niester  or  Dniester  (pron.  Nees'-ter),  a  river  in  Russia. 

Niger  (pron.  with  g  soft),  a  river  in  Africa.  '' 

No'-va-Sco'-ti-a,  a  country  in  North  America. 

No-vo-gor'-od,  a  town  and  government  in  Russia. 

0-den-see',  a  town  in  the  island  of  Funen. 

O-e'-land,  an  island  in  the  Baltic. 

O-hi-o',  a  river  in  North  America. 

Os-iend',  a  town  in  Flanders. 

0-ta-hei'.(e,  one  of  the  Society  Islands  in  the  South  Sea. 

O-ver-ys'-sel,  one  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces. 

O-iohy-hee',  one  of  the  Sandwich  islands. 

O-vi-e'-do,  a  town  in  Spain. 

Pad'-u-a,  a  city  of  Italy. 

Pan-am'-a,  a  town  on  the  isthmus  of  Daricn. 

Pe-kin',  the  metropolis  of  China,  the  most  populous  city  in  the  world. 

Piedmont  (pron.  Peed'-mont),  an  Italian  state    elonging  to  Sardinia. 

Pisa  (pron.  Pe'-sa),  a  town  of  Tuscany. 

Poictiers  {pron.  Poi-teers'),  a  city  in  France. 

Poictou  (pron.  Poi-too'),  a  province  of  France. 

Pon'-di-cher'-rg,  a  town  on  the  Coromandel  coast. 

Por-to-Bel'-lo,  a  town  on  the  isthmus  of  Panama. 

Po-to'-si,  a  rich  town  in  Peru. 

Pgr-e-necs',  the  mountains  which  separate  France  from  Spain. 

Que-bec',  the  capital  of  Canada,  in  North  America. 

Qui-lo'-n,  a  seaport  of  Zanguebar,  in  Africa. 

Quito  (pron.  Ke'-to),  a  province  and  city  in  Peru. 

Ram'.ii-lics,  a  town  of  Brabant. 

Ra-ven'.na,  a  city  in  Italy. 

Rheims  (pron.  Reems),  a  town  in  the  N.  of  France. 

Rio  Janeiro  (pron.  Re'-o  Ja-ne'-ro),  a  river  and  j;rovince  of  Brazil. 

Rnchelle  (pron.  Ro-shel'),  a  seaport  in  France. 

Romagnu  (pron.  Ro-ma'-na),  a  province  in  the  Papal  territory. 

Rovigno  (pron.  Ro-ve'-no),  a  town  in  Italy- 
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Sal-lee',  a  town  in  Africa. 

Sal-va-dor'  (St),  a.  town  of  Congo,  in  Africa. 

Sa-mar-cand\  a  strong  town  of  Independent  Tartary. 

S.'tr'-a-ffoss-a,  a  town  of  Arragon,  in  Spain. 

Sa-voy\  a  dutchy  between  France  and  Italy. 

Scheldt  (pron.  Skeld),  a  river  in  the  Netherlands. 

Se.dau\  a  town  in  France. 

Sen-e-gal\  a  river  in  Africa. 

Ss-na'-ar,  a  kingdom  of  Nubia  in  Africa. 

Ser-in'.ga-pa-tam,'  a  city  in  India. 

Se-ville\  the  capital  of  Andalusia,  in  Spain. 

Si'.iiai,  a  mountain  of  Arabia  Petrea. 

So-co-to'-ra,  an  island  near  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel. 

So-fa'-la,  a  kingdom  on  the  coast  of  Mosambique. 

Spitz-ber'-c/en,  an  island  between  Greenland  and  Nova  Zenibla. 

Slam-boul',  the  Turkish  name  of  Constantinople. 

Stock'-holm,  the  metropolis  of  Sweden. 

Strom-bo' -li,  one  of  the  Lipari  islands. 

Su-ina'-tra,  an  island  in  the  East  Indies. 

Su.ri-nam',  a  country  in  South  America. 

Syr'-a-cuse,  a  town  in  Sicily. 

Syr'-i-o,  a  country  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 

Tangier  (pron.  Tan-jeer'),  a  seaport  in  Africa. 

Ten-e-riff',  one  of  the  Canary  Islands. 

Ter-ra-del  Fu-e'-go,  an  island  S.  of  South  America. 

Thionville  (pron.  Te'-on-vill'),  a  town  in  France. 

To-le'-do,  a  town  of  New  Castile,  in  Spain. 

Ton-ga-ta-boo',  ohe  of  the  Friendily  Islands. 

Totdon  (pron.  Too-lon'),  a  seaport  in  France. 

Toulouse  (pron.  Too-looz'),  a  town  of  Languedoc,  in  France. 

Tran-que-bar',  a  town  on  the  Coromandel  coast. 

Trin'-co-ma-le,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

Trip'-o-li,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Barbary. 

Ush'-ant,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  France. 

Utrecht  (pron.  U'trek),  a  province  of  Holland. 

Fafeis  (pron.  Va-lay'),  a  district  belonging  to  Switzerland. 

Valenciennes  (pron.  Va-len-ci-en'),  a  town  in  French  Ilainault. 

Ve'-ra  Cruz,  a  seaport  of  New  Spain. 

Ve-su'-vi-us,  a  volcano  near  the  town  of  Naples. 

Wal-la' -chi-a,  a  province  S.  E.  of  Hungary. 

Wal'-che-ren,-  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt. 

JVar'-saw,  the  capital  of  Poland. 

Whidah  (pron.  Whee'da),  a  kingdom  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

Xatwa,  (pron.  Za-tce'va),  a  city  of  Valencia,  in  Spain. 

Ypres  (pron.  E'-pray),  a  town  of  Flanders. 

Zaa'-ra,  a  vast  sandy  desert  of  Africa. 

Zan-gue-bar',  a  country  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa. 

Zan-zi-bar',  an  island  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa. 

Zealand  (pron.  Zee' -land),  a  province  of  Holland. 

Zurich  (pron.  Zu'-rik),  a  city  and  canton  of  Switzerland. 

Zuy'-der-zee,  a  gulf  in  the  N.  of  Holland. 
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DIRECTION  TO  THE  BINDER. 

I N  whatever  copies  of  the  Geography  maps  are  to  be  inserted,  they  must  be 
placed  in  the  following  order,  viz. 

IMap  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres  to  face  the  title. 

Europe  to  face  ....              -        page  26 

Asia         ,       -  ....  128 

Africa        -          -  ....  210 

North  America  .              .            -              -  229 

South  America  -              ...  250 

England        -  -                ...  26 

Scotland            -  ...                .    *■  37 

Ireland        .  -            .            .                .            .  44 


It  is  requested  that  Booksellers  and  Teachers,  in  ordering  this  Geogra- 
phy, will  mention  whether  they  wish  it  zvith  or  without  maps. 
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